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Agenda for Rome 


S forecasts come in from Rome of the Italian official 
plans for the visit which Mr Chamberlain and Lord 
Halifax are to pay to Signor Mussolini next week, we get 
the impression that very little time is being allotted to the 
serious diplomatic work that is the ostensible purpose of 
the meeting; and we will confess that, for our part, we 
view this feature of the programme with some relief. For 
we have been told by the Italian newspapers that the con- 
versations are expected to be conducted in the spirit of 
Munich, and there is always a risk that this might turn 
out to be true. The spirit of Munich, at least as it is inter- 
preted in Berlin and Rome, might be rendered as the spirit 
of give and take, the democracies doing all the giving and 
the dictatorships all the taking. It is true that there is little 
prospect of any British territory, or even any British money, 
being handed over at Rome. It seems no more likely now 
than it was found to be when the question was ventilated 
in Parliament ‘last June that Italy could apply with any 
hope of success for that British Government guarantee, in 
default of which the state of Italian finances and economy 
would prohibit the raising of a loan in London. As for 
territory, Mr MacDonald’s recent dictum that the colonial 
question is not now a practical issue as far as Great Britain 
is concerned may be presumed to apply to any Italian 
Claims as well as to those of Germany. Indeed, Italy has 
always recognised that our cession of Jubaland to her after 
the war was a full settlement of her claims on us under that 
—— Treaty of 1915 which she is still invoking against 
rance. 


The identity of Signor Mussolini’s intended victim was 
made perfectly clear by the famous shouts which echoed, 
with Fascist spontaneity, in the Chamber at Rome on 
November 30th. The next victim to be anesthetised by 
the spirit of Munich was to be France, and the limbs of 
which she was to be relieved were Tunis, Corsica, Nice, 
Savoy and Jibuti. Signor Mussolini does not often mis- 
calculate; but this time he did. The General Strike that 
was to paralyse M. Daladier immensely strengthened him. 
France has not buried her head in another financial crisis; 
on the contrary, she has begun to make a remarkable finan- 
cial and economic recovery. The Italian demands have 
helped by their sheer outrageousness to close French poli- 
tical ranks. Until the other day it had not occurred to the 
Corsicans to proclaim the truism that they were patriotic 
Frenchmen. The Arabo-Berber nation of Tunisia is too 
conscious of its ripeness for self-government, and too well 
aware of the nature of Italian rule next door to them in 
Libya, to be willing to change the French for the Italians. 
The clumsily-staged scene in the Italian Chamber has stung 
both peoples into vociferation, and M. Daladier’s reception 
this week, both in Corsica and in Tunis, has convincingly 
demonstrated the loyalty of these two territories. The net 
effect of claiming that Tunis and Corsica are Italian has 
been to make them more French than ever. The French 
Government, however, have left nothing to chance; they 
have publicly declared that they desire, and will accept, 
no mediation between themselves and Signor Mussolini; 
and the view in London is that, if Mr Chamberlain 
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mentions the subject at all, it will be to point out that the 
Italian “ aspirations” in the Mediterranean are contrary 
to the Anglo-Italian Agreement. 

Any cession of French territory to Italy, in the Mediter- 
rancan or elsewhere, can, therefore, it would seem, be 
ruled out, even as a topic for discussion. Territorial cessions 
do not, of course, exhaust the possibilities of Italian de- 
mands upon France. There is the claim for a regularisation 
of the status of Italians in Tunisia, which rests at present 
on the precarious basis of an old agreement which has to 
be renewed every three months. But the French are fully 
entitled to retort that, if Signor Mussolini desires such a 
regularisation, he should not have denounced, last month, 
the Agreement he reached with M. Laval in 1935 on pre- 
cisely this matter (among others). There is the claim for 
reduction in the Suez Canal dues, with or without repre- 
sentation on the Board of the Company. There is the claim 
for a free port at Jibuti and possession of the railway to 
Addis Ababa, on the ground that most of the trade of 
Jibuti is with the new Italian Empire of Abyssinia. 
(This, incidentally, is, of all the Italian claims, the one 
that should excite the most sincere support from Herr 
Hitler, since what is sauce for Jibuti is clearly sauce for 
other ports, such as Trieste, whose hinterlands have also 
recently changed hands.) All these non-territorial demands 
of Signor Mussolini’s have a certain element of justice in 
them. But the manner of their presentation has made it 
impossible for either the French or the British Govern- 
ments to pay attention to the justice or to anything but 
the power politics of the claims. 

If Tunis, Corsica, Nice, Savoy, Suez and Jibuti are 
all removed from the agenda, what remains? Spain we have 
always with us. If Signor Mussolini cannot be paid in 
French coin, may he not have some Spanish small change 
thrown to him instead, in return for all those bombs 
dropped from aeroplanes of Italian design on British mer- 
chant ships plying on their lawful occasions in Spanish 
waters? The sudden and furious offensive that General 
Franco and his Italian allies have launched shows how 
prominently the question of Spain stands on Signor Musso- 
lini’s agenda for the Rome talks, since it is clearly political 
rather than military considerations that lead to an attack 
in midwinter. Last April, a successful Franco offensive 
played quite a part in bringing the Anglo-Italian negotia- 
tions for an agreement to a conclusion; for, clearly, if 
General Franco is on the point of winning, there is an 
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added argument for Britain’s standing in well with him 
and his friends. The new offensive has not yet secured any 
striking success; but the pressure on the Catalonian front 
is no more severe than will be put on Mr Chambeziain in 
Rome to grant belligerent rights to General Franco. 

On the face of it, any such grant can be excluded—for 
two reasons. In the first place, no British Government can 
relish the prospect of wholesale attacks on British ship- 
ping by “volunteer” aircraft, destroyers and submarines 
of Italian manufacture—for that is the real meaning of 
“ belligerent rights.” And, secondly, Mr Chamberlain de- 
clared in the House of Commons on December 19th that 
“ so long as there are foreign troops in Spain, and so long as 
no other solution has been found for the Spanish question 
but that which is involved in the Non-Intervention Plan, 
His Majesty’s Government do not propose to grant belli- 
gerent rights to the parties in Spain other than in accord- 
ance with the Non-Intervention Plan itself.” In ordinary 
times this would be decisive. But the Spanish affair has 
been marked by the use of so many misleading euphem- 
isms—some of them by His Majesty’s Ministers—that it 
is impossible not to be suspicious. For example, although 
the most furious battle of the war is raging on the Ebro 
and the Segre, the British Government’s official view is 
that the Spanish question has been settled, for such a 
settlement was to be a prerequisite of the ratification of the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement. If a “ settlement” can be so 
defined, why not a “ solution”? But we hope that Mr 
Chamberlain meant not merely what he said, but what 
the words he used would ordinarily convey. There have 
been, in the last few days, the usual rumours to the effect 
that Signor Mussolini might, at comparatively small cost, 
be persuaded to order a complete withdrawal from Spain. 
There is no reason to believe that they are less than usually 
mendacious. We would hesitate to say that there is no pros- 
pect of a Chamberlain-Mussolini agreement on Spain; 
but there is no apparent possibility of any such agreement 
as would contribute to genuine appeasement. 

We trust that Mr Chamberlain and Lord Halifax will 
have a pleasant journey and that their tour of the sights 
of Ancient and Modern Rome will afford them both plea- 
sure and instruction. But, since there is no sign of any readi- 
ness on Signor Mussolini’s part to agree to the conditions 
of an equal peace, and plenty of signs to the contrary, we 
pray that the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary 
will resist all temptations to bring home an agreement. 


Secondary Education For All 


NS public service is so well provided with blue-prints 
for its due development as education. The perma- 
nent Consultative Committee of unpaid experts given to 
the Board of Education forty years ago has done outstand- 
ing work. Their reports have served as landmarks in the 
progress of pedagogy. Since the war four reports have out- 
lined plans for a new model education. Three, made under 
the chairmanship of Sir Henry Hadow, on the education of 
the adolescent (1926), the primary school (1931) and infant 
and nursery schools (1933), set out the new pattern. The 
fourth, on secondary education, drawn up under the chair- 
manship of Mr Will Spens (whose merited knighthood was 
included in the New Year Honours) and published a week 
ago, completes the design. 

“The existing arrangements for the whole-time educa- 
tion of boys and girls above the age of 11+ have 
ceased to correspond with the actual structure of society 
and the economic facts of the situation.” This is the con- 
sidered conclusion of a survey whose 477 pages constitute 
an exhaustive record, not only of present post-primary 
education and its historical development, but also of the 
principles of philosophy, biology and psychology involved 


in the training and instruction of young people. The 
Committee’s finding is that the tradition of academic teach- 
ing handed down by the ancient public and endowed 
schools has lain too heavy upon the State-aided secondary 
schools set up in the dawn of this century; and the grip 
of that tradition has been tightened since 1917 by the 
demands of the School Certificate examination. Pupils are 
forced into the mould of a curriculum intended as a pre- 
paration for matriculation and undergraduate studies, and 
the provision of “ post-primary education of high educative 
value on non-academic lines with a certain bearing, direct 
or indirect, on industry, agriculture and commerce” has 
been neglected. 

The goal proposed by the Committee a dozen years ago 
in The Education of the Adolescent was “a secondary 
system enlarged to include a variety of institutions differing 
in curricula and educational methods but equal in educa- 
tional opportunity and social status.” And it is in this spirit 
that their latest recommendations are made. All children 
over 11 years of age should be entitled to secondary educa- 
tion, which, to provide a niche for every child, should 
comprise, not only “ grammar” schools of the academic 
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type, but also “modem” schools and “ technical high ” 
schools. Modern schools will be a development of the cen- 
tral or senior schools at present anomalously administered 
under the elementary code, to provide more advanced 
instruction than in primary schools proper; their curricu- 
lum will come midway between those of grammar and 
technical schools. Technical high schools, like modern 
schools, will offer the same breadth of curriculum as other 
secondary schools, but, working closely in association with 
technical colleges, factories and farms, they will include 
such subjects as engineering, drawing, practical crafts and 
husbandry. Together the triad of schools is designed to 
turn out the professional men and technicians which 
modern society needs in growing numbers—while at the 
same time providing every child with a training suited to 
his bent. 

Hitherto a prime obstacle to the provision of realistic 
and practical courses for boys and girls between the ages 
of 11 and 16 has been social prejudice. The old endowed 
schools have been held in high esteem, and the academic 
training they gave has been prized as a badge of social 
status. The Committee propose to remove the stigma of 
inferiority from technical and quasi-vocational training by 
insisting on absolute parity between the three types of 
secondary school they envisage, in quality, cost, accommo- 
dation, staffing and status. 

Some critics will be wary of these proposals. There will 
be a lingering suspicion that the practical consequence of 
these reforms may be the relegation of most working-class 
children to technical institutions to prepare for the prole- 
tarian lot which destiny has given them; a fear that, instead 
of secondary education for all, the tri-furcation of post- 
primary schools may mean secondary education for only 
a select few. 

Such apprehensions are prima facie groundless. The 
Committee’s scheme is based upon equality of opportunity; 
upon 100 per cent. special places (i.e. free places or places 
at reduced fees) in all kinds of secondary schools as soon as 
possible; upon the entire abolition of fees immediately it 
can be afforded; and upon the freest possible transfer at 
13 and subsequent ages from one type of school to another, 
if proved capacities seem to merit it. 

Most important of all, perhaps, are the proposals relating 
to teaching and curriculum, as distinct from organisation. 
Thus the basic items of the curriculum will be the same in 
all the three proposed types of school. Studies in all will 
be grouped round English, Scripture, History and 
Geography; in all, foreign languages and physical and 
esthetic training will be much more encouraged than has 
been the case in the past. Differentiation is, rightly and 
wisely, the keynote of the Committee’s scheme; but in no 
kind of school will undue or premature specialisation be 
permitted. The intention of the reforms is to cater for the 
ascertained needs of adolescents; to provide them with 
freedom of choice; to foster the free growth of indi- 
viduality; to liberate the teacher from examination 
trammels; to present pupils with problems in place of 
cramming them with undigested knowledge; and to 
eliminate what is dead and abstract from the teaching of 
such subjects as Latin, mathematics and science. 

It may well prove that, in the event, the widely differing 
circumstances of the families from which the pupils come 
will weight the scales of opportunity against the poorer 
children without outstanding ability. There is no mention 
in the report of family allowances or maintenance grants. 
Yet there is a strong recommendation to raise the school 
leaving age all-round and effectively to 16; and there can 
be no doubt that the Committee’s intention is to frame 
a secondary education suited in its diversity to all children 
and designed to furnish the stream of skilled and intelligent 
citizens of varied interests and attainments by which alone 
a modern industrial society can survive in health and 
wealth, 

The real question now is how much of this welcome 
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advice will remain piously on paper and how much will be 
put into effect. The Hadow reports on infants, primary 
schools and adolescents have done something to make 
English education more adaptable and sympathetic. At 
secondary schools there were 484,676 children, or 12 per 
cent. of children between 11 and 17, in attendance last 
year, compared with 187,647 in 1913. The number of 
secondary school places has trebled since 1910, and the 
average length of stay in secondary schools has increased 
by two years. But, at no stage of public education has 
pedagogic enlightenment prevailed over administrative and 
financial obstables. Despite the Hadow reports, only a 
quarter of the children between one and five come under 
the public health services; only one-seventh of the same 
group are yet in nursery schools or nursery classes; one- 
fifth of education authorities still provide no milk or school 
meals for pupils; one-third of elementary classes still num- 
ber over forty, despite the Board’s limit of thirty or thirty- 
five; one-third of the elementary schools blacklisted twelve 
years ago as unfit for use are still occupied; and, despite 
the raising of the school-leaving age, some critics estimate 
that as many as four-fifths of school children leave at or 
near fourteen. Of the juveniles who go to work thus early, 
only about one-fifth secure other than dead-end jobs and, 
as Professor Tawney eloquently argued in this year’s Hob- 
house Lecture, the majority of young people are no better 
qualified at eighteen to serve themselves and the State 
than they were four years before. In height, weight and 
nutrition there are marked differences between children 
from different social classes, despite the admirable thirty- 
years record of the school medical services. The better- 
paid professions are still manned by a small minority 
educated at costly schools; and, although one-fifth of the 
male undergraduates at Oxford and Cambridge and two- 
fifths at all universities are ex-elementary school boys, the 
number of such boys passing to universities is still less 
than one-half per cent. of the total output of primary 
schools. In spite of special places and State scholarships, 
“the educational ladder is an ideal rather than a fact ”; 
and, over the whole field of education, performance still 
falls far short of the mark set by the Consultative 
Committee. 

The obstacles to progress are economic. Educational 
advance is costly in two ways: already, on the one hand, 
something like one-seventh of the population is withheld 
from gainful employment for nine years; and, on the other 
hand, the yearly price of public education has risen since 
1913 from £13 millions to £95 millions. If the Hadow 
and Spens schemes were fully implemented public funds 
would be called upon to supply from £120 millions to 
£150 millions annually. The current claims of defence 
reinforce calls for a halt in outlay. 

There is some substance in these anxieties, short-sighted 
though they are. Yet it is for Parliament and the people to 
make up their minds. On the one hand, expensive reforms 
are officially elaborated; they are widely recognised as 
necessary and desirable. On the other hand, economy is 
officially claimed and practised. The time is ripe for de- 
cision. To the economist the outcome cannot be in doubt. 
It is as true to-day as it was when Lord Macaulay excited 
Parliament by his defence of the Ten Hours Act that the 
falsest of false economy is to exploit and wear out juvenile 
labour. Cheeseparing in education is waste; it is especially 
so to-day when gainful activities call for new skills and 
greater intelligence. 

Education is a positive service. It is the casting of bread 
upon the waters to gain a manifold return. It is remunera- 
tive investment. It increases the economic yield of the 
people and swells the national income. As we stand at 
the parting of the ways in a troubled world economy, we 
need more than ever mental resource and technical know- 
ledge. Youth is our capital and, in the wise words of Pro- 
fessor Tawney once more “ society must not eat its seed- 
corn or harness its wagons with colts.” 
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Inner and Outer Britain 


AST week, the first of these articles discussed some of 

the fundamental movements that have been going on 
throughout boom and slump over the last ten years in the 
distribution of our resources between different industries. 
These changes have been accompanied by others equally 
far-reaching in the growth of our employed population 
between different areas. Since the war a realignment of 
industrial growth has been taking place at a rate com- 
parable with the movement to the Midlands and North in 
the Industrial Revolution a hundred and thirty years ago. 
The graph below illustrates the course of insured employ- 
ment in Great Britain as a whole over the last fifteen years, 
compared with the growth of its two halves, Inner Britain 
or the South of England and Midlands, and Outer Britain 
or the North of England, Scotland and Wales. The different 
movements are extremely striking. Between July, 1923, 
and July, 1938, the number of insured employed in Great 
Britain increased by 23 per cent. In the same period the 
numbers in what we have called Inner Britain increased 
by no less than 40 per cent., while the numbers in Outer 
Britain increased by only 6 per cent. In July, 1923, there 
were roughly 5,000,000 insured employed in Outer Britain, 
and in July, 1938, 5,250,000. In Inner Britain at the first 
date there were just over 4,500,000, and at the second 
nearly 6,500,000. These figures give some idea of the 
relative numerical importance of the change. In 1923 the 
South and Midlands contained 48 per cent. of the insured 
employed, in 1938 56 per cent., while the proportion held 
by the North of England, Scotland and Wales shrank from 
52 per cent. to 44 per cent. These recent changes in 
regional growth have been accompanied by social and 
economic reactions reaching every quarter of our national 
life. 

The movements become clearer if we look at the two 
charts shown on the opposite page. One shows the regions 
we have included in Inner Britain, the other those we have 
included in Outer Britain. The contrast could scarcely be 
more marked. If the figures of July, 1923, are compared 
with the average of July, 1937, and July, 1938 (the average 
being taken to avoid comparisons with the peak of the 
boom in 1937, or with the low of a year later), it will be 
found that employment in the South-East, where expan- 
sion has been most rapid, has grown by the astonishing 
figure of 63 per cent. The effect of the Great Depression 
in this area was merely to cause a temporary cessation of 
growth. London in the same period grew by 37 per cent., 
rather more than half as fast, and the South-West by 35 per 
cent. In these two areas the slump caused a small and 
temporary relapse. The Midlands grew by only 26 per 
cent., and the slump was much more marked. Neverthe- 
less, nowhere in the South did the growth of employment 
fall below 25 per cent. over the fifteen years under con- 
sideration, and in no case did the duration of the slump, 
as reckoned by the interval elapsing between the boom 
levels of 1929 and the surpassing of those levels in the 
upswing of recovery, reach as long as four years. The 
explanation of this resilience lies in the localisation of 
British industry. The economy of Inner Britain is based 
predominantly on supplying the growing home market, 
which barely felt the depression, and none of these regions 
is a centre of heavy industry. The Midlands, which, of 
these areas, has the largest export connections, felt the 
slump most severely. Building, one of the few investment 
goods industries which is fully represented in Inner Britain, 
is also one of the very few to have had a really prosperous 
history since the war. The great bulk of post-war construc- 
tion, whether of houses or other buildings, was undertaken 


in these localities, and the expansion of the building trade 
is strongly reflected in the employment figures. 

The chart for the regions of Outer Britain tells a very 
different story. If 1923 is once again compared with the 
average of July, 1937-38, the North-East and Scotland 
show the best records; but, even so, insured employment in 
the North-East grew by only 6 per cent., and in Scotland 
by the same proportion. In the North-West, the increase 
has been 5 per cent., and practically all the growth was 
between 1923 and 1929. The curve for Wales shows to 
what a degree the changed post-war conditions have been 
met. Employment has decreased by 18 per cent. since 1923, 
and here, in contrast to the North-West, the decline was 
proceeding rapidly before 1929. 

The gap between the lowest percentage increase in Inner 
Britain, 26 per cent., and the highest in Outer Britain, 
6 per cent., is impressive, but that between the highest in 
Inner Britain, plus 63 per cent., and the lowest in Outer 
Britain, minus 18 per cent., is enormous. The duration of 
the slump in Outer Britain was also much longer than in 
the South and Midlands. The North-East took six years 
to regain the 1929 level, Scotland took six and a half years, 
the North-West took seven years, and Wales seven and a 
half years, compared with a maximum of four years in the 
South and Midlands. The loss of employment at the 
bottom of the slump in Inner Britain averaged 5 per cent. 
only, and never reached 9 per cent. In Outer Britain it 
averaged over 15 per cent. and reached 20 per cent. The 
explanation is again to be found in the location of British 
industry. In the years since the war Great Britain has 
had to make a readjustment away from the export areas 
with their declining volume of export trade towards the 
growing home market. Hence Scotland with engineering, 
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EMPLOYMENT 1923-38 








All the curves in the above diagrams have been reduced to a comparable basis by using figures for the regions as they were before 


the changes made in 1936, the chief of which was the establishment of a new Northern region. Thi 
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regions in the later years have been obtained partly from the Local Unemployment Index, partly thro the courtesy of the 
Ministry of Labour. Normal seasonal variations have in every case been aaa. soins pes . 





shipbuilding and textiles, the North-East with steel and 
shipbuilding, Wales with coal and steel, and the North- 
West with cotton, wool and engineering, have grown slowly 
and have at the same time tended to lose by migration to 
more prosperous regions. The brunt of the slump was borne 
by the export trades and the regions of Outer Britain. 

In the last year both home market and export market 
have experienced sharp reductions, which have had 
different effects on the different areas. The North, despite 
the stimulus of re-armament to the heavy industries, has 
lost ground relatively to the South, largely because of the 
vulnerability of the export trades to trade depression. The 
South, supported by the demand of the home market and 
its strong upward trend, has declined much less, despite the 
slow drag exercised by shrinking building activity. Only the 
South-West and South-East have been sufficiently strong to 
improve their positions. London and Scotland have found 
the home market and re-armament enough to prevent an 
appreciable decline, but the Midlands and North-East have 
not been so fortunate, and the North-West (textiles) and 
Wales (tinplate and coal) have reacted severely. 

The facts presented in last week’s article demonstrated 
that great industrial shifts have been going on, and that to 
these labour, while still mobile, can only adapt itself rela- 
tively slowly. To dislocation caused by unequal industrial 
growth, we must now add the dislocation caused by unequal 
regional growth. Although both conditions inflame each 
other the latter may be the more distressing. If a whole area 
is severely hit, as South Wales, for example, has been, any 
adjustment, apart from wholesale movement of the popu- 
lation, may be difficult to find. In Lancashire, which has 
many industries, on the other hand, distressed cotton 
workers have been able to move into the new light 





industries which have arisen amid the old trades’ ruins. 

A recent study by the Oxford Institute of Statistics on 
the mobility of Labour* has some interesting conclusions 
bearing on this point. The investigators show that mobility 
is determined primarily by relative unemployment percen- 
tages. During the period we are considering, the incentive 
to move from Outer Britain on account of unemployment 
has been ample. If we take the years 1927 onwards (to 
avoid the influence of the Coal Strike), and look at the 
lowest recorded unemployment percentages for all the 
areas, we find that the biggest spread between the different 
lows—3.9 per cent. in the South-East, and 14.7 per cent. in 
Wales—is over 10 per cent., with the other regions in be- 
tween, those of Inner Britain grouped at one end, those 
of Outer Britain at the other. The spread between the 
highest figures of unemployment recorded, 39.9 per cent. 
in Wales, and 15 per cent. in London, is even greater, 
nearly 25 per cent. 

It is possible, therefore, to conclude as follows. The great 
diversity of growth between Inner and Outer Britain since 
1923, the trend of which appears still to persist, argues a 
great elasticity of labour supply and economic resilience. 
Yet the comparative regional figures for unemployment 
show that, great though the realignment has been, it has 
fallen very far short of completeness, and that maladjust- 
ment between the areas is persistent. Great Britain has 
responded to a surprising extent to the great economic 
strains that the post-war era has brought, but, nevertheless, 
readjustment, left to the free play of economic forces ham- 
pered by natural frictions of distance and poverty, has been 
very far from sufficient. 


* Oxford Economic Papers. No. 1. Paper 5. “ Studies in the 
Mobility of Labour.” 




































































INETEEN years ago next Tuesday the Treaty of 
N Versailles came into effect, and four days later the 
Council of the League of Nations held its first meeting in 
Paris. As we embark on this twentieth year of the Great 
Peace, the moment is appropriate to inquire why the world 
system set up in 1919 has failed. Were the principles of 
the Paris Treaties fundamentally unsound and, if so, in 
what respects, or is it that these principles have been 
betrayed by those who should have carried them out? In 
the main, it is the second answer that Mr Lloyd George 
gives in his recently published volumes on the making of 
the treaties.* This work has not quite the same quality of 
exposition as his War Memoirs; for he is so often con- 
cerned to show that criticisms directed against himself 
should have been addressed elsewhere, that the work is 
loaded with unduly long quotations and summaries. The 
subject matter is immensely complicated and covers an 
enormous field; and Mr Lloyd George assumes a rather 
wider knowledge of the history of other nations than many 
general readers possess. Nevertheless, Mr Lloyd George’s 
work is an essential contribution to the understanding of 
the Peace Treaties; the new documents which he quotes 


must be taken into account by anyone who hereafter . 


attempts to form an opinion; and it is immensely valuable 
to have on record the personal impressions of the only 
survivor of the chief actors in that greatest of diplomatic 
dramas. 

On the whole, Mr Lloyd George makes out a strong 
case for his main thesis. With all its defects, the Confer- 
ence of 1919 released and gave ordered scope to forces 
which might have redeemed the world. Consider some of 
its fundamental issues. “ The Treaties of Paris,” says Mr 
Lioyd George, “ constitute the greatest measure of national 
liberation of subject nations ever achieved by any war settle- 
ment on record.” In 1914 there were, in the belligerent 
countries, 100 million men and women the denial of whose 
claim to free nationhood constituted a crime by the States 
which governed them. Secondly, the Peace Treaties made 
the attempt to vindicate international right, not merely by 
a return of territories occupied by force of arms, but by 
inflicting heavy compensation for the damage done and by 
summoning for trial those who were guilty of aggression 
or who had transgressed the laws of war. Thirdly, the 
huge armaments that had been piled up in anticipation of 
war were to be done away with, first by the defeated, and 
subsequently by the victorious nations. In the fourth place, 
the German colonies were not to be returned, but were to 
be administered as an international trust for the benefit 
of the inhabitants. Finally, the League of Nations was set 
up to promote conciliation when disputes arose between 
nations, to provide in suitable cases for arbitration, to 
furnish collective support for victims of aggression, to 
watch over the treatment of the minorities which were 
inevitably created in the new States of Europe and to 
negotiate the revision of treaties that experience proved 
to be unjust or unworkable. A special organ of the League 
was designed to standardise and raise the conditions of 
labour throughout the world. 

Here are five principles that must unquestionably be 
applied if humanity is ever to create a peaceful world. Yet 
in respect of every one of them the work done by the 
treaty makers has been subjected to damaging criticism and 
in greater or less degree has been, or is being, undone. 

Take first the aim of liberation. The nations of Europe 
are so inextricably mixed that it is not possible to draw 
boundaries which will give complete effect to the principle 
of racial or national unity. But the bias of Paris was so 
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strongly in favour of the victors that new difficulties were 
created which might have been avoided. One of these 
cases, namely the prohibition of the union of Austria and 
Germany, is to be reckoned among the major causes of 
the desire of the German people to destroy the dictate 
of Versailles. The case of the Sudeten Germans is 
rather different; for the result of the Munich settle- 
ment has shown how impossible it is in such a case to 
draw a satisfactory boundary on purely ethnographic 
principles; in any attempt to do so, the remedying of one 
set of defects only creates others. It is a pity that in dis- 
cussing this question Mr Lloyd George should have 
allowed himself to betray his personal animus against Dr 
Benes, which has undoubtedly led him to belittle the char- 
acter and achievement of that distinguished democrat. Mr 
Lloyd George, however, fully realises that the way to 
deal with these boundary problems is not perpetually to 
draw and redraw them but to make them unimportant by 
a liberal regime of international trade and by a proper 
treatment of minorities. 

The vindication of international right by assigning 
“ war guilt,” by seeking to bring the guilty to trial and by 
exacting reparations may be justified on abstract grounds; 
but in practice it has proved the greatest failure of all. 
The reparation provisions, which were drafted in defiance 
of the opinion of British experts, but relieved the feelings 
of an incensed and heavily overburdened world, collapsed 
of their own weight; while the attempt to bring the Kaiser 
to justice faded away as soon as passions cooled. Mr Lloyd 
George defends the assigning of war guilt to Germany and 
rejects the argument that the people of a country may be 
differentiated from their rulers; but it is not surprising 
that a new generation should resent condemnation pro- 
nounced not by any tribunal but by victors on the field. 

As to disarmament, it would undoubtedly have been 
better if a specific timetable and some rudimentary prin- 
ciples of general application had been laid down in Paris. 
But in the then atmosphere, it is not surprising that the 
Allied and Associated Powers limited themselves to general 
promises which in the sequel were dishonoured. 

In many of these matters the settlements reached were 
compromises containing evident defects. But the defence 
of the Treaty makers is that, in the abnormal conditions of 
public opinion that then prevailed, it was impossible to 
attain perfection. They therefore resorted to the device of 
the clause in the Covenant providing for the revision of 
Treaties which prove to be in need of amendment. The 
clause has not been used, and events have confirmed the 
critics who complained that the League was a concealed 
alliance of victorious Powers designed to preserve the 
status quo. And so, for want of timely remedying, the sore 
places have festered until the whole body has become 
rotten and diseased. 

As in the War Memoirs, the documents in the volumes 
reveal Mr Lloyd George’s remarkable insight into the 
future, as well as his great gifts of persuasion at the con- 
ference table. His doubts about adding to the colonial 
responsibilities of Great Britain, his anticipation of the 
effects of a prolonged occupation of the Rhineland, his 
stand for the abolition of conscription in Germany (which 
was intended as a prelude to its general abolition), his fight 
for early and general disarmament, and his desire to discuss 
peace terms with Russia are examples of his wisdom that 
are of special interest to-day. With splendid support from 
the British Civil Service (who come out of the story with 
flying colours), he had a vision of the peace that the world 
needed. 

That he faltered in the face of public opinion on certain 
points is evident from his book—notably in the matter of 
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reparations. He and Bonar Law, he says, regarded the con- 
clusions of the notorious Hughes report, with its suggestion 
that Germany could pay £1,200 millions a year as interest 
on the direct cost of the war to the Allies, which was 
estimated at £24,000 millions, as “a wild and fantastic 
chimera.” Again, in describing the discussion with Colonel 
House at an Allied Conference on October 29th, he 
explains that all were satisfied by the Lansing declaration, 
since “ the Allies had no intention of putting forward any 
demand which would include the costs of the war.” It is 
also true that in the famous election speech at Bristol he 
repeated what he said in every statement on the subject, 
namely, that Germany must be made to pay “up to the 
limit of her capacity,” and that he would not be giving the 
whole of the facts if he told the country that we could 
expect every penny, for the financial experts in the Govern- 
ment departments were “doubtful” in view of the esti- 
mates of the wealth of Germany. But he summed up by 
saying (1) that we are entitled to demand the whole cost 
of the war, (2) that we intend to demand it, and (3) that 
“you will be glad to hear that the Committee of the 
Imperial British Cabinet believe that it can be done.” At 
a time when wildly exaggerated ideas were rife among the 
general public in every country, Mr Lloyd George was one 
of the few who knew the truth. If he had more boldly 
challenged the popular sentiment of the day at the moment 
of victory, as he alone could have done, the course of 
history might have been changed. 

Yet, in spite of these blemishes, Mr. Lloyd George’s 


Nine Months’ 


HE return of revenue and expenditure issued each year 
on December 31st is the starting gun of the Budget 
season. It does not give the first glimpse of the coming 
Budget so much as set the field for the annual race of 
revenue to overtake expenditure before March 31st. The 
taxpayer, facing his January 1st demand note, knows 
against what handicap he is expected to run. This year the 
handicap is extremely heavy. The deficit with which the 
financial year enters its last quarter is £249.4 millions 
(excluding from expenditure the £17 millions that has 
already been debited to defence borrowing) ; this is £76.8 
millions more than the deficit on January 1, 1938. 

To speak of deficits, in these days of defence borrowing, 
is, however, to speak in euphemisms. When defence 
borrowing began, in 1937, the principle was laid down that 
the recurrent or maintenance cost of enlarged defences 
should be met out of revenue and only the non-recurrent 
cost out of borrowing. The distinction was never more than 
a rough and general one, since the grants-in-aid from 
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defence of the Treaties, and of the personal part which he 
played in them, is an impressive one. The picture of the 
British delegation is that of a body of men who, on the 
whole, kept their heads relatively well in a world suffering 
from a stupendous emotional reaction; men who wished to 
be generous and long-sighted, but when up against insur- 
mountable obstacles left it to Providence—and the League 
of Nations. 

The Treaties are far better than they are popularly 
supposed to be; and they could undoubtedly have been 
made the basis of a durable peace if .. . And the most sig- 
nificant of the “ifs” raises the only point on which Mr 
Lloyd George admits that he has changed his mind. In 
December, 1918, he welcomed the decision of the American 
President to come to Europe in person. If Wilson had 
stayed at home his influence on the Conference would have 
been no less powerful, but the Treaty would not have been 
repudiated by the Senate. And if America had not pulled 
out of Europe, but had continued on the Reparation Com- 
mission and on the Council of the League, there is a strong 
probability that the hopes of the Treaty makers would have 
been fulfilled. And so the moral. It is as true to-day as in 
1919 that, without America, the world is not ripe for a 
system that will eradicate aggression and vindicate the rule 
of justice in international affairs. Peace cannot be created 
out of war or out of crisis. It can grow only with careful 
nurture and constant and eternal vigilance. Its cultivation 
needs, not the tolerant acquiescence, but the active co- 
operation of the greatest single country in the world. 


Revenue 


Defence Loan were never allocated to specific items or 
even sections of the estimates. The pretence was com- 
pletely abandoned in 1938, when the need for a further 
speed-up, involving Supplementary Estimates, emerged as 
the Budget was being drafted. It was then provided that 
the whole cost of the Supplementaries should be met out 
of additional borrowing. What, in effect, occurs is that the 
revenue is charged in the Budget with such amount as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer deems proper, and this figure 
is not thereafter subject to more than slight variations. If, 
as happened last year, less is spent on re-armament than 
was anticipated at the time of the Budget, it is the part 
that is borrowed, and not the part that is paid. for out of 
revenue, that obtains the benefit of the short-fall. And if, 
as has happened this year, the requirements are more than 
was expected in the original Budget Estimates, the excess 
is borrowed. The effect is that, from one Budget to the 
next, the course of expenditure on defence is a subject of 
great fiscal interest, but largely divorced from the equally 
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interesting question of the outcome of the Budget. With 
this introduction, the following figures of total defence 
expenditure (including borrowings) may be inserted almost 
parenthetically : — 


DEFENCE EXPENDITURE 
(£ millions) 

1936-37 1937-38 
37-5 46-3 
41-2 58-3 86:4 
48-0 68-3 102-9 
59-4 89-3 _ 


1938-39 
65-8 


1935- 
First quarter 27°5 
Second quarter ... 
Third quarter ...... 


Fourth quarter .... 


37-3 
41-8 


The last quarter, it will be noticed, shows much the 
largest increase in comparison with the corresponding 
quarter of the preceding year of any figure in the table. It 
is very nearly three times as much as was being spent three 
years ago and actually more, in a single quarter, than was 
spent in twelve months six years ago. The estimated total 
defence expenditure for 1938-39 is £368.6 millions. If the 
estimate were exactly realised, there would accordingly be 
£113.6 millions still to come. Estimates, being maximum 
permissible figures, are never fully realised. But the pace 
at which defence expenditure has been accelerating would 
seem to require considerably more than £113.6 millions 
to be spent between now and March 31st. If the increase is 
proportionately the same as last year, the expenditure in 
the final quarter will be something like £134 millions and 
further Supplementaries of over £20 millions will be 
required. 

Whether this is so or not, it will presumably not affect 
the total inserted for the defence services in the table of 
expenditure to be met out of revenue—which is all that 
comes into question in determining whether there is what is 
still formally called a surplus or a deficit. Similarly, the 
expenditure on the National Debt is fixed, any sum not 
required for interest and management going automatically 
to the sinking fund. The total -under this head on 
March 31st will be the £230 millions provided in the 
Budget (unless, indeed, interest and management require 
more than £230 millions, which does not appear in the 
least likely). The only possibility of a serious divergence 
of the formal total of expenditure from that estimated in 
the Budget lies, therefore, in the cost of the civil supply 
services and revenue departments. These (excluding the 
Post Office) were estimated to cost £39 millions more this 


Topics of 


Opposition Grows.—It would be a rash rendering 
of present trends in politics to forecast the early downfall 
or disintegration of the Government. Yet it cannot be gain- 
said that Mr Chamberlain will set out for Rome with un- 
easy recollections of the past few months in the domestic 
as well as the diplomatic arena. The maintenance of peace 
has been received with heartfelt gratitude; but the par- 
ticular means chosen to preserve peace, the Munich settle- 
ment, has fallen flat at home no less than abroad; and 
within the ranks of the Government’s own supporters 
unrest has risen on three counts: foreign policy, defence 
and agriculture. No leader has appeared to weld the dis- 
sentients within and without the Conservative fold into an 
active opposition group; Mr Eden, for excess of scruple 
or absence of resolution, or subtlety of calculation, hes 
confined his criticisms to the realms of general discourse 
and social philosophy; Mr Churchill has reserved his 
sharpest and most polished darts for Herr Hitler; and the 
much publicised private meeting on Wednesday, i 
by Mr Duncan Sandys, and some others, and attended by 
persons of all parties alarmed by defects in defence and 
maladroit diplomacy, reveals no more than a hand-sized 
cloud on the horizon. Nevertheless, a large part of the 
public is unconvinced that the country’s defences are in 
fact being decisively improved; and in farming areas dis- 
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year than last. With nine months gone, the increase has 
been £22.2 millions, which is less than three-quarters of 
the amount estimated. The last quarter’s expenditure, how- 
ever, is always the heaviest of the four, and the final saving 
is not likely to be more than about £6 millions. The tax- 
payer’s task is lightened by only this comparatively small 
amount. 

The Budget estimates of revenue foresaw an increase of 
£72.1 millions over last year’s yield. The £6 millions 
expected short-fall of expenditure would make it possible 
to balance the Budget on an increase of £66 millions. This, 
on a total revenue of £872.6 millions, represents an increase 
of 7.6 per cent. In the first three quarters the actual 
realised increase has been by less than 2.5 per cent. This 
is not, of course, a fair basis of comparison, as the increases 
in income tax imposed in the 1938 Budget can hardly 
affect any receipts before January Ist. In point of fact, 
however, the inflow of income tax has not been unsatis- 
factory ; the deficits are shown in those taxes which are 
collected fairly regularly throughout the year. Thus death 
duties (of which, last year, nearly 77 per cent. were col- 
lected before the end of December) were estimated to bring 
in £1 million more over this year as a whole, but have 
actually brought in £11.4 millions less in nine months. 
There is clearly going to be a short-fall of actual receipts 
below the estimate of at least £10 millions, and possibly 
more, in this item. Customs and Excise, expected to pro- 
duce £8.8 millions more, have increased by only £1.4 
millions ; there is another prospective deficit of £6 or £7 
millions here. Stamps, expected to fall by £200,000 in the 
year, are £900,000 down in nine months. The motor duties 
may also not yield the full increase expected. 

Prophecy at this stage of the financial year is dangerous 
because of the predominant influence of direct taxation 
payments in the March quarter. But these receipts will 
have to be unexpectedly heavy if a deficit of more than 
£10 millions is to be avoided. This, in itself, is an un- 
pleasant conclusion. But it has even less bearing this year 
than usual on the shape of next April’s Budget. That will 
be determined by the size of the increase in defence 
expenditure and by the sum that the Chancellor decides to 
raise by borrowing. Both these amounts are likely to be 
so very large that a mere formal deficit of £10 millions or 
so becomes almost unimportant. 


the Week 


content, skilfully manipulated by organised agricultural 
interests, has become a ferment. At the recent Kinross 
election Tory loyalty and inclement weather foiled the 
gallant attempt of the Duchess of Atholl to ride back to 
Parliament on an anti-appeasement policy. It is not so 
certain that Mr Chamberlain will score over the farmers at 
the forthcoming East Norfolk election. There local farmers 
and Conservatives have decided to back Mr Wright, an 
independent Conservative. But the Government are spon- 
soring Mr Medlicott, a Simonite Liberal; and there will be 
a Labour candidate in the field. Should mischance befall 
the Government in a constituency which is by nature theirs, 
they will have the consolation of knowing that have 
fallen down in the field in which, of all the criticised items 
in their programme, they are least culpable. 


* * * 


Air Defence Doubts.—The time is now near when 
the indignation felt by members of all parties about the 
Government’s laggardly progress in civilian defence may 
become a political menace to Mr Chamberlain and his 
colleagues. Sir John Anderson was called in to organise 
air raid precautions and home defence because he had 

y won fame for strong and forthright action in 
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varied fields. It may yet prove that Sir John has a plan 
which will allay anxiety and the determination to imple- 
ment it —. and decision. The publication of the 
new Home Office handbook on defence is eagerly waited. 
But sc far the new Minister’s efforts have earned no 
more lustre than the sad failures of the two Home Secre- 
taries, Sir John Simon and Sir Samuel Hoare, who have 
tried unsuccessfully to grapple with air raid precautions. 
Public uneasiness is on the increase, and it is the more 
serious because a full three months have passed since the 
September crisis showed England and, above all, London 
open to marauding attack from the air. It is true that the 
output of airplanes and the supply of anti-aircraft artillery 
have markedly increased since then. It is true, too, that 
the Government have consented to add plans for shelters 
and evacuation to the anti-gas and anti-fire policy upon 
which previously they stubbornly relied. But in no case 
do they seem ready to do the job thoroughly and with 
expedition. 
* * 

Sir John’s intention to spend £20 millions on basement 
and lean-to shelters is condemned by a majority of experts 
as inadequate and, by Spanish experience, actually 
dangerous ; even the Government’s greatest well-wishers 
describe it as an interim measure; and this is most 
emphatically no time for provisional steps. The plan 
that has been approved whereby the Central Electricity 
Board is to organise a reserve of essential switchgear and 
transformer equipment was imperatively needed; but 
its scale (the cost is to be £3 millions, with 50 per cent. 
from public funds) is woefully inadequate. And in the 
earlier-established fields of home defence action is no 
more positive and public confidence no more pronounced. 
In London the auxiliary fire services are starved for lack 
of accommodation and equipment; they have a bare 
tenth of the stations needed and a mere fifteenth of the 
trailer pumps required ; and, although just over half the 
firemen needed have been enrolled, training conditions 
in the main fire stations are seriously congested. The 
Home Office and the London County Council are at 
loggerheads about anti-fire policy as well as shelters ; 
employers up and down the country are restive about 
the cost of protecting their workmen; and 40 million gas 
masks are becoming useless in private homes. Local 
authorities are looking for a lead. The whole community 
wants prompt action and a plan for real security ; and, 
as the weeks pass without decisive steps being taken, 
the enthusiasm of volunteers is dimmed. No Cabinet can 
seem to gamble with the people’s safety and survive. 


* * * 


German Submarines.—<According to an announce- 
ment published on December 30th, the German Govern- 
ment has recently notified the British Government, in 
accordance with the procedure laid down in the Anglo- 
German Naval Agreements of June 18, 1935, and July 17, 
1937, of its intention to exercise its rights of naval expan- 
sion under those agreements. Representatives of the 
Admiralty flew to Berlin and returned after two days’ dis- 
cussion, and a written explanation of the German motives 
is to follow. But there seems little expectation on the 
British side that Germany will be induced to modify her 
intentions—which are, apparently, to build up to the 
maximum strength allowed her in submarines by the 
Agreement of 1935, and in “ A class” cruisers by that of 
1937. Under the 1935 Agreement Germany agreed to limit 
her total tonnage to 35 per cent. of the total British ton- 
nage, and for the most part the same ratio applies to each 
category of ship within the total; but (at the expense of 
other categories) Germany may, if she wishes, have parity 
in ines. For the time, she consented not to go 
beyond 45 per cent.; to-day, apparently, she wants her full 
100 per cent. In cruisers, Germany is entitled under the 
1935 Agreement to five “A” class cruisers (of 10,000 
tons, mounting 8-in. guns), but in 1937 she agreed to 
content herself with three unless “ special circumstances ” 
arose. It is these “ special circumstances ” (in the form of 
Russian construction) that have now arisen. The legality 
of Germany’s present step is not in question; its technical 
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effect is discussed below; but its psychological and political 
effect cannot be left out of account, and in this intangible 
coin the material advantages of the new German move, 
however great in themselves, will be dearly bought. “ Sub- 
marines,” and a fortiori “ German submarines,” are words 
that still make English ears tingle. 


* * * 


Are the additional German submarines and cruisers 
aimed primarily against Great Britain or against Russia? 
It is here that the technical considerations come in. 
Germany at present can dispose of 54 completed sub- 
marines, of 20,263 tons, and 17 under construction, of 
11,019 tons. Of those that are complete 32 are vessels of 
250 tons, of limited radius of action, ostensibly intended 
for service in coastal waters and the Baltic, though some 
have been as far as the Mediterranean. British strength in 
under-water craft includes 54 completed craft of 57,349 
tons, of which ten are old vessels of war design; and 15 
under construction, of 16,780 tons. Taking the totals for 
each country, the German figure is 31,282 tons against the 
British 74,129 tons. Thus Germany is at present 2,000 tons 
below the 45 per cent. ratio to which she has hitherto 
restricted herself, though in number of units she has 
already drawn level. The Soviet Navy, ostensibly the 
excuse for the German desire to expand her allowance to 
100 per cent., undoubtedly possesses more submarines than 
any other. Though no official figures are available, a careful 
estimate places Russia’s strength to-day at 134 submarines 
in service and about 30 building. Not more than eight of 
these are of obsolete design, but about 40 are small vessels 
comparable with the German 250-tonners. There is thus 
some justification for the German increase—were it not 
for the fact that the answer to submarines is not submarines 
but destroyers. The Russian submarines may be the 
occasion for Germany’s new programme, but it is British 
merchant shipping that is, inevitably, most directly 
threatened. 


* * * 


President and Congress..—The Congress to which 
Mr Roosevelt delivered (in person, as is his, and was 
Wilson’s, custom) his annual Message on the State of the 
Union on Wednesday is far less likely to be amenable to his 
control than any of its three predecessors during his term 
of office. Mr Roosevelt, however, neither speaks nor acts as 
if he were prepared to compromise with his domestic 
critics. His nominations to the two vacancies in his Cabinet 
are eloquent of the continued firmness of his views. The 
Secretaryship of Commerce has been awarded to Mr Harry 
Hopkins, the New Dealer par excellence, and the head of 
the Works Progress Administration which, whether because 
of its enormous expenditure on providing work relief or 
because of its alleged excursions into local politics, has 
been more criticised than any other New Deal agency. The 
nomination for the Attorney-Generalship has gone to Mr 
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Frank Murphy, who as Governor of Michigan (he was 
defeated for re-election in November) gained the support 
of the unions and the suspicion of many other people by 
his lenient attitude toward “ sit-down ” strikes in the motor 
industry. Both these appointments have to be confirmed by 
the Senate, although for sixty years no President has been 
refused a free hand in appointing his executive assistants. 
But the confirmation will come with a bad grace, and what 
will be said before it is granted will not improve the rela- 
tions between the Capito) and the White House. 


* * * 


These domestic disputes lend an added impressiveness 
to the general approval with which those passages of the 
President’s Message which dealt with foreign affairs were 
received by his Congressional audience. The keynote of 
the Message was one of earnest warning—both to the 
American people lest they take with insufficient seriousness 
the threat to their liberties inherent in the advance of auto- 
cratic regimes, and to these regimes themselves lest they 
assume that the American democracy would not ultimately 
exert all its resources “ to defend, not their homes alone, 
but the tenets .of faith and humanity on which their 
Churches, their Governments and their very civilisation 
are founded.” Although the President did not of course 
commit himself or the American people to deliberate inter- 
vention in the affairs of the world, still less of Europe, he 
did point out that, by her neutrality legislation, the United 
States was not merely not playing an adequate part in com- 
bating aggression, but through these laws “ may actually 
give aid to an aggressor and deny it to a victim,” and that 
“the instinct of self-preservation should warn us that we 
ought not to allow that to happen any more.” America must 
be prepared for external action, more than ever now that 
“the world has grown so small and the weapons of attack 
so swift.” There must be armed forces and defences, organi- 
sation of key facilities, and above all an “ underlying 
strength of citizenship, the self-confidence, ability, imagina- 
tion and devotion that give a State power to see things 
through.” Already important Americans such as Senator 
Pittman have chimed in with agreement of the views ex- 
pressed in the Message; and if Senator Nye, for instance, 
has made reservations on intervening against aggressors, 
he too has declared for amendment of the neutrality 
Acts. Details of the President’s special message on 
defence recommendations and of other points in the 
Message will appear in The Economist for next week. But 
these brief references may serve to emphasise the fact that 
the President, who in the past has to his loss run ahead of 
American public opinion, is doing so no longer, and to 
make clear that the great changes going on at home and 
abroad will neither weaken President Roosevelt’s domestic 
position nor the cause of democracy in the world. 


* * * 


The American Note to Japan. — If the Japanese 
really expected either China or the West to fall in with 
Japanese plans for a Japanese ascendancy in Eastern Asia, 
they have been sharply rebuffed on both fronts. Mr Wang 
Ching-wei, having issued a manifesto in favour of peace 
negotiations, has now been expelled from the Kuomintang 
for life; his own former supporters in the Government at 
Chungking have ranged themselves behind President 
Chiang Kai-shek; and the plot, if there really was a plot, 
to suborn the Governor of Yunnan, and so to close China’s 
back door into Burma, seems to have miscarried. That is 
China’s answer to Japan, and the answer of the West has 
been delivered, almost simultaneously, by the United 
States Ambassador at Tokyo in a Note which expresses 
the sentiments not only of America, but of all the Western 
democracies. The American Note explicitly and emphatic- 
ally rejects the suggestion that the rights of third parties 
in China can be affected by Japanese claims based on the 
results of Japanese aggression. It rejects Japan’s claim 
“to constitute herself the repository of authority and the 
arbiter of destiny in the creation of a ‘new order’ in 
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areas not under Japanese sovereignty.” It further argues 
that the measures that Japan has been taking, on the 
strength of this claim, which the United States refuses to 
accept, constitute an unfair discrimination against 
American nationals and arbitrarily deprives them of their 
long-established rights of equal opportunity in China. The 
note includes an offer to negotiate with both China and 
Japan on the questions raised by the action that the 
Japanese have taken. This offer, however, is apparently 
not expected to lead to any very fruitful results; and the 
Note is written under the shadow of the reprisals which the 
United States has it in her power to take if Japan does 
not show herself amenable to courtesy and reason. The 
President has the power, under existing legislation, either 
to exclude Japan from most-favoured-nation benefits (as 
has already been done to Germany) or, if the discrimination 
continues, to exclude Japanese goods altogether; and, if 
Japan bought a trade monopoly of Eastern Asia at either 
price, she would be making a disastrously bad bargain. It 
is inconceivable that Japanese business men do not know 
this: all the same, Prince Konoe’s Government has fallen, 
and what was thought to be the last defence of moderation 
has gone down before the coming of the fiercely nationalist 
Mr Hiranuma. Japan evidently means to spare herself no 
more than she will spare China. 


* * * 


France and Finance.—A casual observer of the course 
of the French Budget through Parliament might be 
excused for thinking that it was debated largely during 
the hours of darkness ; and a more careful examination 
does not quite remove the feeling of nightmare. Back and 
forth between the Chamber and the Senate went the 
mutilated text, with the clocks ticking remorsely toward 
the New Year until, on December 31st, Time had to stand 
still for twenty-four hours, with one Finance Committee 
doggedly cancelling out the other’s work, with exaspera- 
tion and exhaustion racking everyone except, it seems, 
the Minister of Finance himself—until at last M. Daladier 
pushed the Senate’s amendments through the Chamber’s 
Committee by making them questions of confidence. 
The main troubles were two: M. Reynaud’s “ axe” 
committee and the provision compelling banks to report 
on dividends collected for their clients. The first was the 
Senate’s fancy, the second the Chamber’s. Appointed to 
do precisely what its name implies, the Reynaud Economy 
Committee actually comes out little scathed. In its final 
form, after both Chamber and Senate had done battle 
over it, the clause relating to dividend reports obliges 
bankers to make a return, on February 1, 1940, of all 
dividends collected for customers in 1938 and in 1939, 
instead of making it, as its promoters desired, in the first 
quarter of 1939 ; but practical difficulties may be a bigger 
obstacle to the measure’s effectiveness than the Senate’s 
intervention. On Tuesday, as noted in our financial 
columns, the Bank Rate was reduced from 24 to 2 per 
cent., and new financial proposals may be expected to 
benefit accordingly. With the Budget and two successful 
conversions launched, and with M. Reynaud’s further 
ideas being considered by a public more disposed to be 
cheerful than for a good time past, the Government’s 
position, and with it M. Reynaud’s, is stronger than when 
they were appointed. But there can be no respite in 
determination. Much remains to be done. The working- 
classes have made and are making their contribution ; 
it is now M. Daladier’s duty and, indeed, supreme neces- 
sity to prove to them that they are not alone in their 
sacrifices. 


* * * 


New Year Honours.—The New Year Honours list 
is a routine roster, and it is seldom that the tradition of 
rewarding party services and administrative merit is 
appreciably departed from. Last Monday’s list was only 
remarkable because the awards reflected to some degree 
the diplomatic dangers and excitements of the autumn— 
sufficiently so to secure the suppression of the list in the 
Prague press. Mr. F. T. A. Ashton-Gwatkin, who went 
with Viscount Runciman to mediate in Bohemia, was 
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made a Companion of the Bath, as was Mr Strang, who 
squired the Prime Minister on his aerial trips to Germany. 
Other awards were given to Sir Alexander Cadogan, Per- 
manent Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs ; Sir Nevile 
Henderson, Ambassador in Berlin; Mr B. C. Newton, 
Minister in Prague ; Mr F. R. H. Millar, assistant private 
secretary to the Foreign Secretary ; and Mr J. M. Trout- 
beck, secretary at the Prague Legation. And the full list 
of 900 names included several A.R.P. and home defence 
workers. Apart from crisis credits, the outstanding items 
were the conferring of a Barony on Sir Maurice Hankey, 
until recently secretary to the Cabinet and repository of 
a generation’s State secrets ; the award of the Order of 
Merit to Sir James Jeans, the philosopher scientist, and, 
confirming the fighting services’ strength in the Order, 
to Admiral of the Fleet Lord Chatfield ; the conferring 
of the G.C.M.G. on Lord Hailey, whose monumental 
“ African Survey ” was a high-light of last year ; and the 
appointment as Privy Councillors of Mr R. A. Butler 
who has made a name (even under the shadow of Mr 
Chamberlain) as Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
during the past ten months, and of Captain Crookshank, 
whose thankless task it was as Minister of Mines to ferry 
the battered Coal Bill wearily to port. On the whole 1939 
was greeted with the honours list 1938 deserved. 


* * * 


Naval Changes.—No news is proverbially good news, 
and the silence of the senior fighting service has been 
comforting during months of hot debate about the 
progress of other arms. The smooth efficiency of the navy’s 
mobilisation last September was welcome, but not 
unexpected, and not even the excitement lately caused 
by Germany’s plans to increase her underwater and cruiser 
strength has brought to light any tales of naval deficiences, 
though more medium-size anti-submarine destroyers will 
now be needed. Recent information suggests that the 
reorganisation occasioned in the fleet by the rapid develop- 
ment of air and artillery technique is proceeding according 
to plan. Eighteen months ago it was decided to transfer the 
Fleet Air Arm to the sole control of the Navy. Now it is 
announced that the personnel of the Air Arm will be 
increased from 3,000 to 10,000 by 1942, and that a new 
repair base is to be built for planes and aircraft carriers. 
The Navy has already seven aircraft carriers, and five more 
are being built, and since it is planned to furnish the 
Fleet with over 700 ship-borne planes, still more carriers 
will be needed, in addition to equipping all battleships and 
cruisers to carry aircraft. From next Monday the 
Admiralty’s Air Material Department is to be strengthened 
to cope with repairs and maintenance and to co-ordinate 
the supply of equipment. It is the magnitude of these 
tasks and the recruitment of skilled maintenance personnel 
which makes the transfer of the Air Arm from the Air 
Ministry a long drawn-out job ; when the four-year plan 
is completed, something like one-third of the fleet’s 
man-power will be in the air or on the air ground staff ; 
and, with its planes and anti-aircraft gunnery equipment, 
the British navy, which is reputed to have increased its 
fire-power by 33 per cent. in the last three years, will still 
be supreme in European waters. 


* * * 


Labour’s Claims. — 1938 can be written off in 
trade union annals as a much more satisfactory year than 
might have been expected in view of the sharp and steep 
recession which beset British industry and commerce. 
Wages continued to climb until after the middle of the 
year; there were no appreciable inroads into established 
pay and conditions; and the trade unions entered the New 
Year with a swollen membership of 5,000,000. The testing 
time is now due, for claims involving over 2,000,000 
workers in the engineering, railway, hosiery and distribu- 
tive trades are still pending. In engineering and on the 
railways the workers’ demands have already been declared 
financially impossible by the employers. In the former case, 
where the claims would cost an extra £30 millions or so 
annually, the booming state of defence branches and the 
size of arms profits lend some force to the unions’ case, 
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though it is evident that, over the whole of the industry, 
depression rather than prosperity is the keynote. If facts 
rule out large-scale concessions to the engineers, still more 
does the parlous state of railway traffics provide a cogent 
answer—in the negative—to the railwaymen’s claims for 
an addition of some £6,750,000 to the companies’ wages 
bills: the National Tribunal could scarcely reconcile these 
concessions with the “ square deal ” thesis. In hosiery, too, 
the employers have said no to a request for a 5 per cent. 
advance in wages; while the serious background of bad 
trade will hardly support the campaign of the Shop Assis- 
tants’ Union to bring unregulated workers within the 
grocery, tailoring and footwear agreements won last year 
for 220,000 employees. The fact is that a period of depres- 
sion is no time to seek higher wages. The tactics of the 
claims, however, may be, from the unions’ viewpoint, 
sound. They are at the moment on the offensive; and pro- 
posals to reduce wages are surprisingly rare. Not even the 
railways, whose sufferings have been so widely bruited 
abroad, are likely to gain much support for cutting their 
labour costs; and the strength of the unions in 1939 may 
be seen, not in their power to secure higher wages, but in 
the employers’ inability to obtain lower wages. 


* * * 


No Change in Palestine. — The proposed Round 
Table Conference of Jews and Arabs in London has not 
yet met, and the shooting in Palestine goes grimly on. 
The sensational events of the last few days have been the 
kidnapping of Mr Le Bouvier and the ambushing of Sir 
Charles Tegart. The kidnapping seems to have been an 
act of straight economic brigandage without political com- 
plications, and it has had, if not a happy, at least a non- 
tragic ending in the release of the prisoner in exchange for 
a ransom. The assault on the formidable Inspector-General 
of Police in Palestine was more audacious; and, while Sir 
Charles Tegart himself escaped with his life, his staff 
officer, Mr J. D. Sanderson, was shot dead while trying to 
remove the obstacle that had been placed across the road 
to hold up the car. The total casualties in Palestine, on 
both sides, like the social and political conditions which 
they reflect, approximate to those in Macedonia under 
Turkish rule during the decade immediately preceding 
the Balkan Wars; and it is impossible to understand the 
Government’s delay in calling the Round Table Confer- 
ence which they have substituted as a stop-gap in lieu of 

artition, after having sat on the Peel Commission’s Report 
or a whole year before that. The one thing certain about 
the situation in Palestine is that time has told, is telling, 
and will continue to tell heavily against us. The Govern- 
ment ought to concentrate on getting, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, a settlement which would safeguard the Jews already 
established in Palestine. For the creation of a new 
Jewish community on the grand scale, they must find some 
quite different territory, of large extent and with a sparse 
native population. 


* * * 


No Decision in Catalonia.—Fifteen days of battle 
have brought General Franco a good deal of success: they 
have carried his troops, it is reported, into Artesa, across 
the plain of Urgel, and in the southern sector to the out- 
skirts of Borjas Blancas. His casualties are unknown, but 
must be large; his advance useful, but far from decisive. 
Once again there is emphasis on the power of the defence, 
of men sitting behind machine guns in strong positions, to 
hold up the advance even of mechanised troops. Where 
the defence has given way, various factors are responsible: 
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first, the initial violence of the attack, developed with great 
energy at a number of different points, would in any case 
have gained ground; and, secondly, it appears that the 
pocketing tactics, which the Insurgents have practised else- 
where, were favoured by the broken nature of the country. 
The Italians found an exception to this when they ran 
their heads against Colonel Lister’s brigade in the Urgel 
sector: here it was a case of successful “ defence in depth, 
and for days the Navarrese under General Solchaga, 
operating to the south of the Italians, were forced to mark 
time in case their left wing lost contact. Perhaps the most 
important factor in the battle is the state of Republican 
morale: this would seem to be undaunted, and now that 
the first rush of attack has passed, the defenders will be 
fortified by the knowledge that time is on their side, and 
that with every day they hold out General Franco’s force 
grows weaker. 


* * * 


A Roumanian Richard II]. — The “Front of 
National Renaissance ” in Roumania continues to receive 
daily additions to its party roll; and this now includes 
many of the country’s leading politicians, although impor- 
tant names are absent—those, for instance, of MM. Dinu 
and Jorge Bratianu, of M. Maniu and of Professor Jorga. 
The new single party, Fascist in appearance, merely 
puts into theory King Carol’s political practice since the 
meteoric rise and fall of M. Goga last winter ; and it is 
a tribute to the King’s perseverance and political talent 
that, after years of compromise and intrigue with and 
against Liberals, National Peasants, factions like the Cuzists 
and the Roumanian Front, and latterly the Iron Guard, he 
should at last bring into being his own ideas on what Rou- 
manian government ought to be. The general lines of the 
new party, if not the finished constitution, are now avail- 
able. Membership will be open to Roumanian citizens over 
21 (except soldiers, certain civil servants, and Jews; but 
including Magyars and Ukrainians): and in elections only 
candidates nominated by the party will be permitted to 
stand. The hierarchy will graduate downwards from the 
King, who is now supreme executive head of the State in 
name and in fact. With ministers under him such as MM. 
Calinescu and Gafencu, he may in time be able to “ clean 
up” Roumanian politics. His task now is to sit securely 
in the seat of power. It remains to be seen whether the 
peasants will stand for losing what small political liberty 
was left to them; whether the King will be able to carry on 
a totalitarian economy without the co-operation of those 
members of the old Liberal Party who have not yet “ made 
their peace with him ”; and, again, whether he is capable of 
evolving a “corporative” system which will neither 
strangle those it seeks to govern nor itself be strangled by 
sheer pressure of events. If he fails, it will be largely his 
own fault; and if he succeeds, democrats may be consoled 
by the reflection that, so far, the King has shown himself 
a wise tyrant who, if net up to Platonic standards, at least 
is incomparably better than a Goga or a Codreanu. 


* * * 


The Italian Budget.—The following tables show the 
course of Italian public finance in recent years, and the 
new Budget estimates : — 


(Million lire) 
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EXPENDITURE ON DEFENCE AND AFRICA 
(Million lire) 
Years to June 30 


— I —_ 
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+ Total ordinary defence expenditure is estimated at 8,275 million lire, but 
another 1,750 millions have been allotted, if required. 


Conclusions which legitimately may be drawn from figures 
that always require careful handling reveal a rather dark 
picture, and point to the drastic consequences on poor 
countries of the international arms race. The figures for 
1938-39, the third “ post-war” year, when expenditure 
in Spain was still high though definitely falling, show a 
paper surplus of 37 millions; and reckoned against the 
unannounced extraordinary Budget, this means a deficit 
of perhaps 6 to 8 milliards. It was thought earlier that 
extraordinary expenditure would be less than in 1937-38, 
but this calculation may have been thrown out by the 
additional 1.2 milliards allocated recently for new arma- 
ments. The estimates for 1939-40, when actual war 
expenditure may be put very low, show a paper deficit 
of 4.7 milliards (about £52 millions at par). This deficit 
may be attributed to three main factors: increased 
defence estimates, new capital expenditure related to self- 
sufficiency plans, and, less certainly, an inclusion of at 
least part of the extraordinary Budget in the ordinary 
Budget. The latter assumption rests on the decision to 
show a paper deficit after years of paper surpluses in times 
of high extraordinary expenditure, and, if true, may mean 
either that expenditure is really being cut down or that 
the extraordinary estimates are being kept low in anti- 
cipation of a possible emergency. Signor Mussolini’s root 
problem, now that his series of capital levies has been 
completed with the levy on private businesses of last 
November 7th, is to find sources of revenue with which 
to cover this extraordinary expenditure. Balancing the 
Budget on paper may cause him small worry: finding 
hard cash is another matter. That search for hard cash 
must at bottom depend for success on increased produc- 
tion and on improved foreign trade. And for neither of 
these desirable things are the signs very favourable. 


* * * 


Economies at Geneva.—The world is re-arming : 
and the League of Nations, by a natural contrast, is 
cutting down expenses. The diplomats have gone home : 
now it is the turn of the officials ; and at least some of 
the lights Mr Churchill has spoken of will now go out. 
Count Carton de Wiart’s special committee on League 
expenditure, which met recently in Brussels, recom- 
mended last Friday that salaries and charges be reduced 
by 6,750,000 Swiss francs (at present rates about 
£335,000), thus bringing down the 1940 Budget to 
25,500,000 francs ; and it is unlikely that the Assembly, 
when it discusses these recommendations, will do more 
than comment on them. The cuts will be made partly by 
combining some of the League’s fifteen sections into 
three administrative groups. The political, disarmament, 
minorities, and mandates sections, in which the highest 
mortality among officials may be expected to fall, will 
form the first group; the economic, financial, and transit 
sections the second; and the opium, social questions, and 
health sections the third. A number of special expenses 
planned for 1940, including exhibition at the New York 
World Fair, anti-epidemic work in China, and a sum 
for settling Assyrians in Iraq, will be cut down or cut 
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out to save 3,685,000 francs. The I.L.0 will suffer by 
a reduction of 1,065,000 francs, or about one-tenth of 
its revenue, but it is not yet clear how this will 
affect its work. It is to be hoped that the economies 
will not be undertaken with any unnecessary rigidity of 
application. Some of the League’s functions are clearly 
in abeyance; but the usefulness of others, especially 
those performed by the economic and financial sections, 
has in no way been reduced by recent events, and it would 
be false economy to limit their sphere of work. 


* * oe 


Road Haulage Vehicles.—In view of the railway 
claim for a “ square deal ” as between road and rail freight 
carriage, the following figures, which have recently become 
available, are of interest. They show the number of goods 
vehicles operating under each type of licence, the “A” 
licence being for full-time public hauliers, the “ B ” licence 
for part-time public hauliers and the “C” licence for 
traders’ own vehicles: the “A” contract licence covers 
vehicles reserved exclusively for one particular hirer, and 
such vehicles operate under conditions more closely 
approaching the “C” licence than the “ A” licence. 




















No. of Licence ‘ 
Holders No. of Vehicles 
April, | June, | June, | April, | June, | June, 
1936 1937 1938 1936 1937 19 
“A” licences ......... 25,648 | 23,750 | 22,999 | 85,337 | 83,626 83,749 
“A” contract licences| 2,084! 3,267/| 3,967] 5,156 9,467 


“B” licences ......... 
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34,100 | 34,061 | 34,120 
161,221 | 186,481 | 178,298 | 316,714 


223,053 | 247,559 | 239,384 leases lace 513,147 
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The number of “ A” (public haulage) licence-holders has 
fallen by 751, but there has been an increase of 123 in the 
number of vehicles under “ A ” licence. This would appear 
to be due to the fact that the number of vehicles owned 
by the railway companies, practically the whole of which 
are operated under “A” licences, have increased from 
9,709 in June, 1937, to 10,257 in June, 1938. This means 
that, for the second year in succession, there has actually 
been a fall in the number of public goods haulage vehicles 
which may be competitive with the railways. 


* * * 


Births, Deaths and Diseases in 1936.—The Regis- 
trar-General’s annual statistical review of England and 
Wales for 1936, which has just been published (not before 
its time), provides no striking new information bearing on 
the course of fertility and the future of the population. For 
that we shall have to await the new statistics, which have 
been collected since July 1st last under the recent Popula- 
tion (Statistics) Act. But it contains a wealth of varied 
facts about births, deaths and marriages. Particularly 
interesting is a special examination of the connection 
between occupation and mortality. The inquiry, which 
relates to the years 1931-34, reveals that “the effects of the 
older and heavier industries upon the health of towns, which 
grew up around them, though less than in 1911-14, are 
still apparent.” Tyneside, the coastal towns of Durham 
and the county boroughs, a considerable proportion of 
whose population is engaged in the textile industry, seem 
to be among the least healthy parts of the country. The 
most healthy towns, as one would expect, are at the sea- 
side; next to these come inland towns in which there is 
little mining or manufacturing, and London’s outer ring. 
Maternal mortality showed a welcome, though not neces- 
sarily significant, drop in 1936. But the risk of death in 
child-birth is still little lower than before the war and 
there are striking variations from region to region. The 
risk is highest in South Wales, where it is between two 
and three times as great as in Greater London. The infant 
mortality rate (ratio of deaths of children under a year to 
total live births) moved in an opposite direction to maternal 
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deaths, rising slightly in 1936 as compared with the pre- 
ceding year, but it is still about half what it was before the 
war. The decline in infant deaths has been progressively 
greater throughout the first year of life. Infant mortality 
is still lowest in rural areas, but the handicap of the urban 
child has diminished and is diminishing. Among causes of 
death, at all ages, it is interesting that, while measles and 
other infectious diseases take a larger toll of life in the 
urban areas, the death rate from influenza is much greater 
in the countryside. It is also a curious feature of influenza 
that in January, February and March it has a high death 
rate, which varies tremendously from year to year, but in 
the remaining months the death rate is low and fairly stable. 


* * * 


New Laws.—Preoccupied by defence, foreign policy 
and crises overseas, Parliament found little time last year 
to add outstandingly to the Statutes of the Realm. The 
major achievements were won away from Westminster; in 
the agreement with Eire, which went a long way towards 
ending more than a century of strife; and in the trade 
treaty with the United States, which shone like a good 
deed in a naughty world of autarky and economic warfare. 
Yet the King’s Government went on and, measured by the 
Acts which came into force with the New Year, last year’s 
legislation was not inconsiderable. Once more the chief 
item owed its passage to the pertinacity of a private mem- 
ber. On January 1, 1938, it was Mr Herbert’s Matrimonial 
Causes Act which took pride of place. Last Sunday it was 
Miss Ellen Wilkinson’s Hire Purchase Act, which will 
regulate activities turning over more than £100 millions 
a year and affecting something like 50 per cent. of the 
population. The Act’s aim is to prevent abuses and not 
to restrain trade, and reputable hire-purchase firms, as well 
as hirers, will be the gainers. The man or woman in the 
street will also benefit from the Administration of Justice 
(Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, which, while it effects none 
of the radical reforms in judicial procedure for which some 
critics call, will improve the competence of Quarter 
Sessions by encouraging the appointment of paid chairmen, 
simplify procedure in the King’s Bench Division of the 
High Court, and extend the jurisdiction of county courts. 
Still more clearly will widespread gain be derived from the 
Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-age Contributory Pensions 
Salemgge Contributors) Act, actually a legislative legacy 
rom 1937, which alters the age limit for voluntary 
entrants into the scheme and increases contributions, and 
under which specially advantageous terms were given to 
entrants on or before last Monday. The Young Persons 
(Employment) Act will fill an important gap in factory 
and workshop legislation by fixing a maximum working 
week, meal-times and half-holidays for some 60,000 
errand boys, page boys and cinema operatives under the 
age of 18. In all, the New Year list of new laws, which also 
includes Acts to regulate nursing homes and the registra- 
tion of still-births in Scotland, if scarcely exciting, at least 
epitomises the detailed day-to-day provision which the care 
of a modern community imposes upon its representatives. 
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Overseas Correspondence 


From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Anglo-American Comparisons 


New York, December 24.—At the end of 1936, the Dow- 
Jones average of industrial share prices was about 190, and 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index of production stood at 
about 120. At the end of 1937 the Dow-Jones average was 
about 125 and the index of production about 80. At the end 
of 1938 the Dow-Jones average was about 150 and the index 
of production about 100. During this period of two years, 
long-term Government bonds were unusually stable, with a 
general tendency to rise. At the end of 1936 an issue of long 
term 2} per cent. bonds was made; while at the end of 1938 
an issue of long-term bonds was made at 23 per cent. But 
the period of maturity had lengthened, and the type that 
commanded 2} per cent. at the end of 1936 enjoyed a market 
two years later in the vicinity of 2 per cent. . 

The past two years have witnessed certain interesting 
cyclical phenomena. While the downward trend of produc- 
tion was not decisive until the autumn of 1937, there were 
certain ominous warnings that came before—in particular, 
the fall in commodity prices and building activity in the 
second quarter of 1937. In the same way, while the upward 
trend did not appear until the third quarter of 1938, it came 
after an upward trend in building in the second quarter. 

It is possible to draw certain parallels and contrasts 
between the British and American economies during this 
period. Between August, 1937 (when the market touched a 
figure only a little under the winter high-point), and June, 
1938, our share market fell almost exactly 50 per cent., but 
the recovery has left it at the end of 1938 about 25 per cent. 
below the general level of the winter of 1936-37. Indices of 
British share values show a current level of about 30 per 
cent. below the level of two years ago. Thus the net change 
in the two markets in two years has been almost identical; 
but while our market has undergone a 50 per cent. collapse, 
followed by a 50 per cent. recovery, British shares sagged 
gradually until about March, 1938, and then flattened out. 
Oddly enough, the three distinct breaks in the British share 
market in 1938 (the slumps in March, May and September) 
had counterparts in the American market; one difference is 
that in London each of the slumps was associated with inter- 
national political crises, while in America the March and 
May declines were attributed to the state of domestic 
business. 


Contrasted Economic Trends 


In production, it appears that the American decline came 
before the British. It was sharply reflected in the index for 
the third quarter of 1937; and although there was some 
setback in England at about the same time, recession was 
not thought to have really set in until the end of the first 
quarter of 1938. The improvement in British industry in the 
closing months of 1938 could not be compared to the 
meteoric uprush across the Atlantic. Yet just as the end oi 
1938 finds American economic activity about 15 per cent. 
below the peak of the previous comparable period, so the 
end of 1938 finds activity in Britain below its usual seasonal 
level by a somewhat similar figure. In production as in the 
share market, we arrived at our goal by a dizzy collapse and 
sharp rebound; in England it was reached by a slow sag and 
a subsequeni levelling-out. 

In the case of the long-term interest rate in the two coun- 
tries, there would appear to be a real divergence. Thus, in 
the past two years, the rate on long-term Government securi- 
ties in England has risen by something like 4 per cent., 
while in the United States it has fallen by a somewhat 
smaller fraction. This leaves British War Loan close to a 
3} per cent. current yield, while the longest-term United 
States Government bonds currently yield 23 per cent.—an 
apparent difference of about 3 per cent. In 1937 and 1938 
a perceptible hardening of the long-term rate in London, and 
a softening of it here, has been evident. But one could as 
readily argue that the net effect of the two movements has 


been rather to bring the two rates into closer alignment than 
to make them diverge. This is the more remarkable in the 
absence of much direct communication between the two 
markets. There is, of course, a good deal of communication 
between the share markets of New York and London; and 
for some time it has been believed in New York that, on 
current dividend, the London market was the lower of the 
two. But as share prices are commonly affected by thoughts 
for the future as well as for the present, and as earnings and 
dividends here are supposed to be rising, this belief is not 
carried beyond the point where the difference between the 
two markets does not of itself portend a flow of capital from 
London to New York. This is quite a different situation 
from that prevailing, say, in the last half of 1936. 


New York and London 


Beginning at the end of 1936, there has been one rather 
distinct change in relations between New York and London; 
that is that the sterling exchange is about 30 cents, or about 
5 or 6 per cent., lower now than it was then. This may be 
ephemeral; but all the items considered in this retrospect— 
share prices, bond prices, production indices—are subject 
to change; and the argument is that only relatively long 
swings in these items can afford any basis for considered 
conclusions, and then only after they have for the most part 
receded a little into the past. 

A retrospect such as this should not entirely omit refer- 
ence to commodity prices. But commodity prices, once one 
of the stock items of international comparison, are now of 
dubious comparative value. Even where true international 
markets still exist, the forces which control them largely 
Vitiate attempts at comparison. If the Board of Trade index 
is compared with that of the Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
it will be seen that our price rise started later in 1936, ad- 
vanced less, began to decline a little sooner, and in 1938 
was apparently stabilised earlier. The net result is that our 
index (78 in October) is firm, or 6 per cent. below Novem- 
ber, 1936, while the Board of Trade index in October was 
almost the same as in November, 1936. The two indices are 
not at all comparable in structure; but their general move- 
ment has been distinctly similar. 

It would seem that in the broad swings the American and 
British economies move together; but that in the shorter 
Swings they are capable of independent movements prob- 
ably of greater amplitude and disparity than formerly. In 
the past decade both countries have made great strides in 
the direction of economic self-sufficiency; but they seem 
still fated to share a good deal of common economic 
experience. 

In London one often hears the expression that British 
recovery or depression “depends” upon America. The 
record does not give much evidence of this. Rather it shows 
that the two economies interact on each other; that, at any 
given time, either of them may be exerting the decisive 
influence; and that the two still have a certain tendency to 
move in the same general direction without the leadership 
ever being very clear. 


France 
The Government’s Strength 


PARIS, January 5.——The latest speeches of M. Paul Reynaud 
threw new light on his methods. His objective is to increase 
industrial production in order to meet the huge public 
expenditure as well as to face totalitarian re-armament. 
The mearis is the granting of credits. Newly-created francs, 
however, might be used for speculation against the franc ; 
the right course, therefore, is to anchor capital in the country ; 
and this can only be done by a firm and strong policy at home 
the same as in forei irs. 

So far, the Daladier-Reynaud Government has shown 
a firm attitude, and political developments have given them 
opportune, if unexpected, help. Thus the Italian claims 
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welded the French le in unanimity because of their 
overweening or tgp con enabled the Prime Minister, 
two months after Munich, to answer them in a way which 
in inspired confidence. 

“eit Sean in the foreign field must be backed by firm 
decisions in internal affairs. Here, too, the Government 
received unexpected help : the Socialists made a resurrecuon 
of the Popular Front impossible by allying themselves with 
the Communists in a policy of meaningless obstruction, 
so that, after the fiasco of the general strike, M. Daladier 
was able to get a temporary majority without serious diffi- 
culties, the Left wing of the Radical Socialist party being 
powerless. 

Many observers now say that the Cabinet should be able 
to remain in power until the Presidential election in April 
at least. However that may be, the Budget was passed in due 
time—by an augmented majority in the Chamber. The 
decree-laws have been passed, including even the setting up 
of the now notorious Economy Committee, which is a most 
significant victory in the eyes of those who appreciate the 
part played by civil servants in electoral contests. 

The political influence of State employees has been one 
factor in the recent development of French étatism—mainly 
under a Socialist Government. Public expenditure rose from 
44,000 million francs to 64,000 millions between 1935 and 
1938, and there was a rise of 6,000 million francs in expendi- 
ture on local undertakings, at the same time as the cost of 
re-armament was increasing by 19,000 millions. Road expen- 
diture amounted to 279 millions in 1938 against 74 millions 
in 1928, and school building charges were 544 millions 
against 80 millions. All these charges added to the cost of 
social services and labour reforms, explain why “a ton of 
submarine costs 55,000 francs in Great Britain and 90,000 
francs in France.” Economy is essential, urges the Minister 
of Finance, in a country which has just been called upon to 
bear an extra tax-burden of 35,000 million francs. The 
Economy Committee has been authorised to make recom- 
mendations which will be put into effect by decrees issued 
by the Council of Ministers before September 30, 1939. 


Fresh Steps to Revival 


The comparative calm in foreign affairs, the temporary 
stability of the Government and the reorganisation of State 
administration which is proceeding, make possible new 
efforts to revive business. These operate in three directions. 
First, the Bank of France has again lowered its rediscount 
rate, this time to 2 per cent., the lowest for two years and 
the same as the English bank rate. Secondly, fresh regulations 
have been issued about the application of the 40-hour week ; 
these virtually introduce a 42-hour week in retail trade, 
a 42 to 44-hour week in the chemical industry, a 45-hour 
week in catering, and a 50-hour week in other provision 
businesses. The five-day week is abolished in every case 
where business is in direct contact with the public, but it is 
retained wherever its retention presents no obstacle to 
increased production. Thirdly, three decrees will be published 
which will tend to lessen the burden of taxation, with a view 
to developing private investment and fostering exports. 
Thus, the tax on industrial debentures issued before 
August 15, 1939, for 20 years will be lowered by 50 per cent. ; 
and bonds issued by banks to finance export trade will be 
exempted from income tax altogether. 


Germany 


Trade Discussions 


BERLIN, January 2.—At the end of this week, Herr Funk, 
Minister of Economics, will go to Rome. At the same time, 
trade discussions will take place between German and 
Italian delegations which will cover technical questions about 
the current trade agreement and also the possibilities of 
further development of mutual trade. Herr Funk’s visit has 
no special political significance, and it certainly has no con- 
nection with Mr Chamberlain's trip to Rome next week. 
According to reports, Herr Funk will discuss the possibility 
of permitting increased numbers of Italian building and 
rericultural workers to come to Germany in the New Year. 
year Germany temporarily emplo some 

Italian farm labourers. r " — 

Germany has concluded a new trade agreement with 
Czecho-Slovakia which is expected to be the first step towards 
an entirely new orientation of Czecho-Slovakia’s foreign 
trade. In the new agreement Czecho-Slovakia has made 
several concessions in Customs duties in favour of the Reich 
akin to those formerly given to Austria, and the outlook 
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for German sales in Czecho-Slovakia has been accordingly 
improved, Czech exports to Greater Germany will be limited 
to goods to a value of Rm. 150 millions in all, and will 
mainly consist of raw materials, semi-manufactured goods 
and foodstuffs, though a limited amount of metal goods 
and machinery will be included. The total of Rm. 150 
millions is 30 per cent. less than the average value of Czech 
exports to the Reich in the past, which is due to the transfer 
of the Sudeten districts. Czecho-Slovakia will export 6,000 
wagons of wheat, 3,000 wagons of barley, 7,000 wagons of 
oats, 4,500 wagons of wheat-flour and 1,500 wagons of 
beans, to a total value for agricultural products of Rm. 35 
millions. The quantity of Czech exports to Germany of beer, 
spirits and timber is also fixed. On the other side, German 
deliveries of coal to Czecho-Slovakia are limited to a value 
of between 800 and 900 million Czech crowns. 

The trade agreement concluded last March between Ger- 
many and Russia has now been extended to the end of 1939 
without amendment. In spite of the provision of an export 
credit of Rm. 200 millions (which has not yet been fully 
used), German exports to Russia between January and 
September have further fallen, and at the same time Russian 
sales to Germany have been severely reduced. The following 
table shows the course of Russian foreign trade with her 
most important customers. The values are in millions of 
roubles (one rouble to 47 pfennigs) : — 


JANUARY TO SEPTEMBER 


Imports Exports 
1937 1938 1937 1938 


43:9 84-1 67:5 
145-3 158-8 376:2 167-6 
53:5 81:4 24:4 7:6 
184-2 312°9 107°6 . 
19-6 31:3 58:9 


74:7 73:8 72-0 
49:2 47:9 82-0 
59-8 61:9 70°6 
(Figures from Russian statistics) 


British Colonies and Dominions 

RAMs ctnssovecesteccoonsbotoresiynsces 

France 

Netherlands (including Nether- 
lands East Indies) 

Belgium-Luxemburg 

Iran (Persia) 


German-American Relations 


Although the German Press campaign against the 
American Government and the speeches of leading American 
statesmen is still couched in the strongest terms, seeking to 
represent the United States rejection of the German protest 
as the result of Jewish intrigues, there is no intention, accord- 
ing to reports from official circles, of breaking off diplomatic 
relations. It is not thought in Berlin that the United States 
would take steps to bring about a rupture on her own re- 
sponsibility. On the other hand, it is not expected that the 
Ambassadors of the two countries will return to their posts 
in the near future. 

It is pointed out officially that in the first half of 1938 
Germany took American goods to the value of Rm. 185.4 
millions, while she exported to the United States only 
Rm. 67.5 millions of goods. According to an official estimate, 
in the whole of the year 1938, Germany imported North 
American goods, chiefly raw materials, to the value of about 
Rm. 400 millions, paying in gold or free exchange; and it 
would accordingly not be to the interest of the United States 
to break off diplomatic relations, interrupt trade and lose 
eighty million German customers. 

It must be mentioned that all the resources of German 
propaganda are being used to represent the outcome of the 
Liraa Conference (which undoubtedly fell short of the United 
States’ expectations) as negligible, and thus to split the unity 
of the American Republics. These tactics show how very 
uneasy Germany is about South American markets for her 
goods and about the prospects of obtaining raw materials 
and foodstuffs from South America. 


Tasks Ahead 


Herr Hitler outlined in his New Year message the future 
tasks of the Third Reich. First stands the education of the 
people in the idea of the National Socialist community. The 
second task is more concrete; it is the further strengthening 
of Germany’s defensive power. It is not to be expected that 

y would reduce the tempo of her armaments and at 
the moment this is still rising. In this connection the British- 
German naval discussions are important. It is more than 
probable that Germany will develop her fleet to a greater 
extent in the future than in the past and, in particular, will 
try to secure parity with Great Britain in submarines. 

_ Herr Hitler also mentioned the Four Year Plan, which 
is to be extended. Press comments and New Year articles by 
important people consistently emphasise the need 
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strengthening the Reich’s business and financial position. 
The labour shortage must be ended by utilising all reserves 


' and rationalising methods of work. Productivity must be 
| increased by more efficient organisation and by the regula- 


tion of investment according to national needs. Capacity and 
supplies must be rationed according to State requirements, 


' export needs and the needs of domestic consumption. 


Last Sunday, a new ordinance dealing with hours of 
labour came into force. It applies to all workers over eighteen 
years of age and to all types of undertaking. It retains the 
principle of the eight-hour day, but permits the working 
of a maximum of ten hours per working day. It will be 
possible under the ordinance for working time lost on 
account of holidays to be made up by overtime on other days, 
and extra pay will be given for such overtime. 

Also on January Ist, a new Exchange Law came into force 
which was largely a codification of the numerous regulations 
already existing. The exchange laws have now been fully 
extended to include Austria and the Sudetenland. In general, 
no material alterations have been made. The liability to hand 
over foreign exchange to the authorities has been tightened 
up, and penalties for evasion have been made more severe 
all round. Similarly, the regulations to prevent the export 
of capital have been supplemented by more severe penalties. 
Business men and others who want to use cash abroad for the 
purchase of goods, to pay hotel, travelling or maintenance 
expenses, will have to apply for a formal permit before 
Setting out on their journey. 





Belgium 
A Troubled Year-End 


Louvain, January 3.—Belgium did not finish the year 
1938 very brilliantly. The Government emerged much 
weakened from its difficulties; and one wonders whether a 
big change will not be necessary in the near future. One of 
its ablest members, M. Max Leo-Gérard, Minister of Finance, 
has gone, and has been replaced by M. A.-E. Janssen, who 
has declared that he will carry on his predecessor’s policy. 
Like M. Gérard, he is a partisan of the strictly balanced 
Budget and of a policy of economy; and this being so, it is 
not clear why M. Gérard ever left the Cabinet. 

The Governmment has tried to balance the ordinary Budget 
and to reduce extraordinary expenditure to a strict minimum 
—and this, according to Belgian custom, is to be covered by 
a loan. Thus the amount of the 1939 extraordinary Budget 
has been brought from 2,500 to 1,600 million francs, a sum 
which includes about 500 million francs for extraordinary 
expenditure on re-armament. It appears, however, that anti- 
aircraft defence will need some additional hundreds of 
millions. The mobilisation in September cost Belgium 125 
million francs (about £800,000), and this charge is to be 
covered by temporary taxation. 

During the international crisis in September the Belgian 
Government found itself short of funds. But after the 
Munich Agreement the Government was able to issue suc- 
cessfylly a loan of one milliard francs, thanks to which the 
Treasury is supplied until next spring; 750 millions of the 
Treasury’s cash balance have been converted into bullion 
bought from the National Bank of Belgium; and nevertheless 
the Government ends the year with a liquid cash balance of 
oF ne he f Belgi 

rom the monetary point of view the position o jum 
has improved during the last six months; and the National 
Bank has got back the whole of the gold that was lost 
through the panic of May, 1938, when the French franc 
fell. At that time, Belgium had to export gold to the value 
of four milliard francs. More recently, when the pound sterl- 
ing fell against the dollar, it was debated in Belgium whether 
to abandon the gold standard and attach the Belgian franc 
to the pound sterling at its present-day value, that is, with- 
out any appreciable devaluation. This view is often found 
amongst exporters, particularly those in the textile industry, 
who suffer a good deal from the fall of the pound. Politicians 
and the public in general, on the contrary, remember previous 
falls and energetically reject this suggestion. The Minister 
of Finance has recently declared that no action in this 
direction need be taken at present. Business circles realise, 
though, that attachment to the pound sterling would bring 
many advantages, and that sooner or later it may be 
inevitable. 





Coal Trade Depressed 


As well as the textile industry, which is suffering a slacken- 
ing of exports, the coal industry is in difficulties; and these 
have been accentuated by Government intervention. At the 
time of the strike movement in France in 1936, the Belgian 
Government accepted the principle of the forty-hour week 
for those industries in which the work is hard. A first step 
in January, 1937, brought working hours in the coal industry 
down to forty-five. Decreasing production was thus added 
to working difficulties which already existed. The Govern- 
ment also made statutory certain voluntary wage increases 
previously granted to miners in prosperous times. By reduc- 
ing imports and establishing an import tax, the Government 
has kept the price of coal at an artificial level; but in spite 
of this, the situation of a number of mines remains pre- 
carious. Meanwhile, the coal-consuming industries complain 
loudly of enhanced fuel prices; and in that respect the situa- 
tion in Belgium is clearly abnormal. From time to time the 
Government has had to face the menace of labour trouble 
in the coal mines, and concessions made on that account 
have meant the imposition of uneconomic conditions. 

The iron industry has a brighter outlook and for several 
months has noticeably revived. 

It is rather surprising to find signs of revival in the 
statistics of the export trade, which, for the last two months, 
October and November, 1938, reveal an increase in almost 
all sections. Notwithstanding that improvement, unemploy- 
ment shows an increase which was not expected. The effect 
of that increase on Budget prospects is not to be neglected; 
and the Government is accordingly anxious. 








Spain 
(From a Correspondent recently in Barcelona) 


The Morale on Both Fronts 


Paris, January 3—While the food question is acute 
in Republican Spain, I find no evidence that it is under- 
mining the morale of the civil population. The report that 
the United States would send quantities of food has had 
a cheering effect; the new Franco push is taken with the 
same stoicism that has marked other military operations; 
and everybody realises that the Insurgents are still far from 
Barcelona. There is a general feeling of optimism that they 
will never get there. 

The recent reports of dissensions on the Insurgent side 
seem to confirm news which has appeared in Barcelona. The 
view is taken there that the war is still a political rather than 
a military problem; and the military plan is rather to frus- 
trate the enemy than to gain spectacular victories—on the 
assumption that if General Franco can be fought to a stand- 
still, it will mean his ultimate defeat. Unable to compose 
differences within his own ranks, it is argued, General 
Franco will meet with resentment om several grounds: on 
his failure to win the war, for instance, and on the presence 
of foreign troops. 

Moreover, a great many of General Franco’s “ followers ” 
have a revolutionary spirit not much less warm than that of 
the hated “Reds.” Lukewarm in their acceptance of 
Monarchism and the Church, they perfunctorily accepted 
them as part of the war formula. The Loyalist Government, 
so one'of their Ministers has told me, have “ friends ” work- 
ing on the other side trying to convince “ well-meaning 
Spaniards,” particularly of the revolutionary type, that there 
is little difference between their aspirations and those of 
Republican Spain, as embodied in Dr Negrin’s thirteen 

ints. 

PoThe most important of Dr Negrin’s points are the 
absolute independence and integrity of Spain; a popular 
Republic and a vigorous State; full guarantees for civil and 
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religious rights; a plebiscite after the war; protection for 
property and producers, and especially for small property 
holders; thorough agrarian reform and advanced social legis- 
lation; and finally, “an ample amnesty for all Spaniards who 
desire to co-operate in the work of reconstruction, . together 
with “ renunciation of vengeance and reprisal.” 

While Government supporters are hopeful of results, they 
have no illusion that the reconciliation, if it comes, will be 
easy. The reactionary, or at best the ultra-conservative wing 
of General Franco’s followers, may be expected to resist to 
the last. Like the General himself, they realise that only a 
complete military victory will yield them the high stakes for 
which they are playing. Spain is a land of surprises; no one 
can foretell what will come out of the peace gestures. 


National Pride 


On both sides Spanish pride has been deeply wounded by 
the foreign invasion. This is even true of many on General 
Franco’s side, who feel that, having gone so far, they cannot 
now draw back. This pride, always to be reckoned with in 
Spanish psychology, is a real factor in explaining the 
tenacious resistance of the Republicans. At Barcelona, where 
it is felt that Spanish pride may in the end help to unite 
all “ well-meaning ” Spaniards, the Government is trying to 
make the war a question of Spanish honour; and, as Presi- 
dent Azafia remarked in his latest public pronouncement, 
“in no nation in the world does one so roundly repeat ‘a 
question of honour’ as in Spain.” 

On the important question of morale, looked at from both 
sides, one finds that while the wear and tear of thirty months’ 
campaigning has taken the freshness from those Insurgents 
who have done most of the fighting, the Government’s army, 
recently reorganised, is in fairly good condition. To one who 
has rubbed elbows with the Government’s forces, it seems 
that their morale is high. From the beginning the Govern- 
ment has insisted that the army should be well fed and 
clothed, while the effects of discipline and unification, as 
demonstrated in increased powers of resistance and even of 
attack, such as were witnessed in the Ebro crossing last 
summer, have raised the men’s confidence. They no longer 
feel that they are fighting for a lost cause. 


Civilian Discontent 


Among the civilian population the Government have to 
cope with indifference and even disaffection, side by side 
with full-hearted enthusiasm. Small shopkeepers and their 
kind, although usually Republican and liberal, see their busi- 
nesses reduced to nothing by the fortunes of war. Thousands 
of small grocers find that the co-operatives and the Govern- 
ment’s rationing regulations are taking away all their trade. 
Unable to obtain foodstuffs on any terms, they, of course, 
have none to sell. In many cases they suffer for their own 
misdeeds, for the Government have found it necessary to cut 
off all supplies during the war period as the only way of 
stopping hoarding and profiteering. 

The rich man’s pesetas buy no more food than the poor 
man’s in Republican Spain these days, although people with 
friends beyond the frontier can have food sent to them, and 
great quantities of food do reach Spain in this way. But those 
whose trade suffers from the war with difficulty conceal their 
indifference or even their wish that the war should end with 
a Franco victory. The Government seeks to reassure them by 
pointing out that their difficulty is only temporary and that 
under more normal conditions they will be amply protected. 

Thousands of sympathisers with General Franco who 
remain in Government territory incur repeated accusations 
that they are engaged in espionage and in attempts to under- 
mine civilian morale. Just after the successful Franco push 
on the Aragon and Catalan fronts last March, when it 
seemed that the Insurgents might soon be in Barcelona, 
many of their sympathisers came virtually into the open and 

organising a “ Fifth column.” Their boldness went to 
the length of making covert threats against those with whom 
they had been in daily and friendly business relations. The 
authorities retorted by wholesale arrests, and, as is usual in 
such cases, police activity threatened to become an epidemic. 
There are many authenticated cases of needless imprison- 
ment and suffering inflicted upon perfectly innocent persons, 
but happily this period is past, and the military Police, 
known as the SIM (Servicio de Investigacién Militar), is now 

This i dvilian. 

varying civilian morale should not be taken as 
threatening disintegration; the Parties supporting the Gov- 
ernment, from Syndicalist and Socialist to Catalan and 
are still united and loyal. Such opposition as there 
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of prime importance. At the outbreak of the war the Govern- 
ment had in hand about 125,000 bales, of which 60,000 were 
American, 35,000 were Egyptian and 30,000 Indian, the 
whole being worth about £170,000. This sufficed for the first 
year’s needs, with perhaps some surplus. The Government 
has since been able to import Russian and Indian cotton in 
moderate quantities. Some months ago some 20,000 bales of 
such cotton were seized at sea by General Franco. 

Here in Paris I learn that the Franco Government, which 
has been buying cotton as a Governmental activity, is restor- 
ing this trade to private hands, which is expected to 
stimulate purchases. 


Japan 
War Aims 


Toxyo, December 7.——During the first months of the 
Sino-Japanese war it was fashionable for Japanese to ex- 
press concern to foreign friends and acquaintances lest 
Japan’s “real intentions” might be misunderstood abroad. 
Since that time a good deal of new light has been cast by 
the course of events on Japan’s actual designs in China. And 
the position has been further clarified by the recent exchange 
of Notes between the United States and Japan on the subject 
of the Open Door. The American Note was a detailed state- 
ment of grievances and handicaps which American nationals 
had experienced in China as a result of Japanese military 
and administrative policies. It ended with three firmly worded 
requests: Discontinuance of discriminatory exchange control; 
stoppage of monopolies and preferences which would place 
Japanese in a favoured position relative to Americans; and 
cessation of interference with American property and 
American rights— 


including such forms of interference as censorship of 

American mail and telegrams and restrictions upon residence 

and travel by Americans and upon American trade and 

shipping. 

Although the American Note had requested an early reply, 
there was an interval of six weeks between its receipt and 
the presentation of the Japanese reply. This reply, while 
worded for the most part in conciliatory terms, was quite 
unyielding about the more important American requests. 
Perhaps its most significant phrase, a repudiation by impli- 
cation, both of the Nine Power Treaty, which guarantees 
the territorial integrity of China, and of the traditional 
American policy of the Open Door, reads as follows : — 

Any attempt to apply to the conditions of to-day and to- 
morrow inapplicable ideas and principles of the past would 
neither contribute to the establishment of a real peace in East 
Asia nor solve the immediate issues. 

Several developments between the receipt of the American 
Note and the despatch of the reply showed that there was 
no intention on Japan’s part to accede to the American con- 
tentions. The American Note had mentioned exchange con- 
trol in Manchukuo as a means of trade discrimination in 
favour of Japan and against other nationalities, since the 
control does not apply to transactions in yen; and Man- 
chukuo trade control has, in fact, been strengthened. The 
American Note objected to monopolies; and two Japanese 
semi-Government companies, in structure much like that of 
the South Manchurian Railway, have been formally organ- 
ised for the purpose of developing North and Central China. 
It is easy to foresee the prospects of a foreign business firm 
in competition with either of these companies in an area 
under Japanese military control. 

Simultaneous British, American and French Notes, re- 
questing the reopening of the Yangtse river to the mer- 
chant shipping of the three Powers elicited a firm refusal 
from the new Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr Hachiro Arita 
—one of the reasons alleged for the refusal being that 
Japanese merchant vessels are also excluded from the river. 
The validity of this excuse was promptly challenged by The 
North China Daily News, a sober and reliable British news- 
paper in Shanghai, which offered the following somewhat 
acid comment :— 
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Japan’s Task 


No matter what minor concessions and adjustments may 
be made from time to time, there would now seem to be 
little reason for misunderstanding Japan’s “real intention ” 
- to turn the occupied parts of China gradually into an exten- 
' sion of Manchukuo. The task is difficult and complicated, 
to be sure, both because of the much larger territory and 
| population involved and because of the greater size of the 
foreign interests. Yet, as experience has shown, there are 
| many ways of sapping and undermining foreign interests 
ing to open violence. 
With this prospect in view, what will the foreign Powers 
with interests in China do to protect their interests? The 
| Japanese army, never more powerful in the direction of 
policy in general and policy in China in particular, is pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that the Powers can and will do 
little or nothing. Theoretically a British-American-French- 

Soviet front against Japan in the Far East would seem for- 

midable. But Japan’s leaders reckon that Great Britain and 
_ France are too much tened in Europe to take any 

serious risks in the Far East. The Munich Agreement has 

been generally interpreted here as a sign of the impotence 
_ of the democratic Powers in the face of vigorous aggres- 

sion. And America is not expected to take positive action 

alone, especially as its invested stake in China is little in 
_ excess of £40 millions, while its export trade to China 
before the outbreak of the war amounted to only about 1.5 
per cent. of its sales abroad. 

Whether Japan will break her neck economically on the 
gigantic problems of pacifying and exploiting China re- 
mains to be seen. There is no sign at present of unrest or 
bitter discontent, and the deprivations which have been 
imposed on the population are thus far vastly less than 
those which the Russians endured during the first five-year 
plan. It is recognised here that Japan lacks capital for ex- 
pensive large-scale development of China; but Nationalist 


» economists contend that much can be done with the combin- 


ation of Japanese organising ability and Chinese cheap 
labour. And the dream of an ultimate Pax Faponica in the 
Far East, of a Japan made both great and rich by the 
systematic exploitation of Chinese mineral and agricultural 
wealth is held up as compensation for the sacrifices of the 
present time. 





New Zealand 


Exchange Control 


CHRISTCHURCH, December 8.—-For some time past 
overseas funds held for exchange purposes by the New 
Zealand banks have been falling heavily. At the end of 
October these funds amounted to £NZ41.64 millions in 1934, 
£NZ28.03 millions in 1937 and £NZ11.86 millions in 1938. 
During the past year, therefore, they have fallen by more 
than £NZ16 millions. Whilst trading bank figures are not yet 
available for November, the decline in the Reserve Bank’s 
sterling funds has continued. The chief causes of the decline 
are, first, the fall in the value of exports, principally of wool, 
during the past year and the consequent passive balance of 
payments; second, a normal seasonal excess of imports during 
the second half of the year; and third, an export of capital 
which has proceeded slowly over the last three years, and 
been accelerated in recent months. As the export season is 
now well under way and the balance of payments is decidedly 
active from November to May, it is expected that these 
overseas funds will quickly be built up again. 
To conserve the funds that remain, the Government has 
now made regulations which permit complete control of all 
Overseas payments. The Reserve Bank’s obligation to provide 
Sterling at its quoted rates in exchange for New Zealand 
; Currency has been suspended. All exports are to be licensed; 
and a condition of the licence is that receipts for exports 
shall be paid into the trading banks and transferred by them 
to the Reserve Bank. All imports, too, are to be licensed 
and necessary exchange funds cannot otherwise be secured. 

The new ions suspend the convertibility of New 
Zealand’s currency with sterling and at the same time effec- 
tively control foreign trade and the movement of capital. 
The exchange is pegged at its present level, and, while no 
export restriction is intended, the Government will control 
both the nature and the direction of the import trade. The 
Minister of Finance has éxplained that overseas funds will 
be used, first, for the service abroad of public debt, and, 
secondly, for the extension of trade with the United King- 
dom; while “ facilities will be provided for the purchase 
of capital equipment and raw material for the extension of 
manufacture within the Dominion.” 
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New Zealand has had one previous experience of this type 
of exchange control. At the end of 1931, when sterling funds 
were very short, a system of export licensing and exchange 
pooling was imposed. When, early in 1932, imports fell 
heavily, and sterling funds increased, the necessity for the 
scheme quickly passed; and after being widely condemned 
by traders as an unnecessary and troublesome interference 
with trade it was officially abandoned in June, 1932. 


An Internal Loan 


_ There is no certainty, as yet, whether the present control 
is to be regarded as a temporary and emergency measure, to 
be abandoned as soon as possible, or whether it will take 
a permanent place in the Government’s policy for the general 
reshaping of economic affairs. Probably it will prove an ex- 
periment which will be modified as conditions change and 
its measure of success appears. It will undoubtedly prove 
troublesome and difficult for traders; and the restriction on 
Capital movements involved will be unpopular and may have 
far-reaching effects. Already there has been a sharp rise in 
local prices of Australian securities. 

The imposition of exchange control and its immediate 
Cause in the shortage of London funds, are both direct re- 
sults of the Government's policy during the last three years. 

Under this policy the Government committed to a 
scale of expenditure which, after the fall in wool prices in 
the 1937-38 season, went beyond the powers of the national 
income. Heavy borrowing from the Reserve Bank marked its 
continuance; and this borrowing created claims on the Bank 
which were met by the purchase and consequent depletion of 
its sterling exchange funds. The steps now taken to conserve 
these funds, though drastic, do provide an opportunity for 
the Government to revise its general policy and to place 
its financial and monetary operations on a sounder working 
basis. The announcement is already public that an internal 
loan will be shortly floated to finance public works expendi- 
ture, and possibly to repay the Government advances frora 
the Reserve Bank. If this is done, and provided the Govern- 
ment lives within its means, there need be no fear of excess 
imports. The seasonal swing of trade will restore sterling 
funds to safe levels, and the necessity for conserving those 
funds will quickly pass. 
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Letters to the Editor 


F.B.I. and New Zealand 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sm,—lIn your issue of December 24th you stated, with 
regard to the above subject, that 
If it appeared that the F.B.I. was allowing itself to be 
influenced by political rather than commercial considerations, 
its intervention would rightly meet with the hottest resentment 
in New Zealand and the severest condemnation here. 

I entirely agree. Since, however, you have seen fit to infer 
that the attitude of the Federation of British Industries 
towards New Zealand might be due to the fact that a 
Labour Government is in power there, I trust you will allow 
me this opportunity of stating categorically that the policy 
of the F.B.I. with regard to New Zealand is based entirely 
upon commercial considerations. The political complexion 
of the New Zealand Government, or indeed of the Govern- 
ment of any part of the Empire, is no concern of the F.B.I., 
which is a non-political organisation, whose policy is based 
upon business considerations alone. 

Yours very truly, 
Guy Locock, 
Director, Federation of British Industries. 

London, S.W.1. 


Road and Rail 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—In your issue of December 31, 1938, Mr Sherrington 
rejects my point that the release of railways from regulation 
should be accompanied by a removal of restrictions at present 
laid on road transport. He states that 

There is nothing to prevent a road haulier quoting a low 
rate per ton-mile where railway competition exists, and to 
quote a much higher rate per ton-mile to another trader who 
has not the benefit of competitive rail services. 

Admitted. But any trader who is aggrieved by the rate 
charged by his haulage contractor is perfectly free to take 
his custom to some competing haulier, who will be ready to 
offer him the lower rate to get his business. There is no 
competition in rate of this sort between railways. 

Mr Sherrington considers that the concentration of 
Operators on services where there is already railway com- 
petition tells against the view that restriction has created an 
artificial scarcity of public vehicles. But those services where 
rail competition has depressed ton-mile rates are also those 
services which are the cheapest to work, and that is why the 
road hauliers are found there as well as the railways. This 
circumstance arises from a disability imposed on the rail- 
ways by existing legislation. Railway companies are required 
to charge rates on a mileage scale, which is applied to all 
railways and lines of railway, regardless of any variations 
there may be between the costs of working traffic generally 
over one line and another. Railway rates are therefore rela- 
tively high where costs generally are low, and low where costs 
are high. The haulier, of course, concentrates on the first 
class of services, and these are also the services for which 
rail competition is likely to be keenest. The unfortunate rail- 
way is left to operate the second class of services alone; but 
only because the railway rates are too low to make the traffic 


attractive to hauliers, and mot because of any difference in 
their status as carriers. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


GILBERT WALKER. 
University of Birmingham. 
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LIQUEUR BRANDY 


Eire’s Economy 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sm,—Your Irish Correspondent, in his letter of 
December 23rd, hardly goes far enough. The root of all our 
difficulties in Eire is the plight of agriculture. Recent 
statistics show that, in the last ten years, the value of 
industrial output has risen by almost exactly the same 
amount that the value of agricultural output has declined. 
This result was predictable from basic economic principles ; 
as there is practically no export other than agricultural 
produce, the establishment of industrial undertakings can 
obviously have no result other than the transfer of labour 
from agriculture to industry: the net output of wealth is 
unchanged. f 

There are other factors at work depressing agriculture. 
The whole history of the rise of the standard of living in 
modern times is one of continual mechanisation and ration- 
alisation of agriculture with a consequent increase in the 
output of foodstuffs per man year. This rise in productivity 
of foodstuffs has also been due to discoveries of extensive 
new territories offering special facilities for large production 
with a minimum of labour. The labour thus released from 
agriculture has gone to provide labour for industrial under- 
takings, so that, whereas in the U.S.A. seventy years ago 
80 per cent. of the population were engaged in agriculture, 
to-day 80 per cent. are engaged in industry. 

Thus, development of agriculture always has preceded 
and must precede the development of industry unless the 
economic unit is prepared to accept a lower standard of living 
as the price of industrialisation. In Eire an attempt has been, 
and is being, made to reverse this process with easily 
predictable results. 

With a huge market for bacon, eggs and poultry at the 
door dominated by the Danes, successive Governments of 
Eire have made but the feeblest of attempts to educate their 
people to standards which would enable them to wrest at 
least a proportion of this trade from Denmark. Butter-making 
competitions and a few exhibits at agricultural shows and an 
agricultural college which teaches a few farmers’ sons to 
become stewards and bailiffs on a soil and in a climate 
which has no reference to the conditions prevailing in the 
rest of Eire comprise the sum total of Government efforts 
in this direction. The splitting up of large farms into smaller 
and less economic units is another policy that has been 
actively pursued regardless of the fact that the reverse 
process is characteristic of every progressive country in the 
world, and also of the fact that the wealthiest economic units 
are those with the largest farms and the smallest percentage 
of their population engaged in agriculture. 

_ If some notice is taken of your Correspondent’s very correct 
views on the personnel and ambit of enquiry of the proposed 
Agricultural Commission, and if its findings are promptly 
and intelligently implemented, we may well hope to see Eire 
entering an era of prosperity hitherto unimagined. 


Yours faithfully, 
E. O’BRIEN. 


Home Market versus Exports 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—We have read with interest the letter from Mr 
MacDougall on our estimate of output for the home market. 

We quite agree that, if output for the home market is 
taken as a proportion of total and not merely industrial 
activity, its increase between 1929 and 1937 was probably 
in the neighbourhood of 30 per cent. It is unfortunate that 
we should have given the impression that this figure was 
greater than 50 per cent., when all that we intended to con- 
vey was that the inclusion of “services” would have 
increased the share of home activity in total activity, and 
would therefore have made the home market all the more 
important. 


Yours faithfully, 
THE COMPILERS OF THE ESTIMATE. 
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Books and Publications 
An Orthodox Economist 


_ Proressor HANSEN of Harvard University is a sane and 
' critical guide to recent literature on controlling the trade 


cycle. He has an agreeable style and an aversion from ex- 
treme a priori reasoning. His book* leaves the reader with the 
impression of having spent an hour or two in the company 
of an expert who is not too remote from the world, of having 
enjoyed a pleasant chat with an intelligent observer of mone- 
tary affairs. Such a book is of great value, but it would be 
an exaggeration to pretend that, with all its merits, it pro- 
vides an original answer to the problem posed by its title. 

The first part of the book consists of what are in effect 
penetrating reviews of the work of Messrs Keynes, Harrod, 
Hayek, Douglas, etc. Professor Hansen has some excuse for 
covering this old ground again in that he is able to draw 
attention to some over-emphasis and over-simplification in 
the reasoning of the Keynesian school. In the second part the 
author discusses the weapons of monetary control available 
to governments by the use of reserves accumulated in Un- 
employment and Old Age insurance funds, etc. 

Finally, he draws the moral of the somewhat disconnected, 
but not unduly discursive, chapters of the earlier parts. 

It is perhaps true to say that inflation is feared more than 

stagnation. Yet if the analysis [made in the preceding chapter] 

is not wide of the mark, the reverse ought to be the case. . . . 

The fact is that no price inflation is possible so long as vast 

unemployed resources of men and machines can be drawn upon 

to produce an ever-increasing output of goods and services. 

Professor Hansen fully recognises that inflation is a pos- 
sible danger; but he thinks that it is liable to be most 
dangerous if fear of it drives us into stagnation, and 

thereby creates the conditions out of which will arise an un- 

controllable drive of inflationary action. 

Professor Hansen understands the key part that Govern- 
ment investment must play in recovery. 

We ought to have a Board of Public Investment whose duty 

it is to originate novel self-liquidating public works. 
Yet, short of Utopia, he realises that it is much more 
probable that 


the expansion of public investment is likely to come... 

not in the form of a systematic programme to maintain full 

employment, but intermittently and piecemeal as one emer- 
gency after another compels action. 

But, though well versed in the Swedish economists and 
ready to furnish a rational basis for the main principles of 
Rooseveltian economics (in respect of recovery expenditure), 
Professor Hansen is fully alive to the qualifications to be put 
upon his reasoning. 

The great danger in an enlarged programme of public 
investment is that we are likely to rely too exclusively upon it. 

He concludes optimistically : — 

It is . . . a mistake to assume, as some have, that public 
investment necessarily foreshadows the doom of private enter- 
prise. Indeed, if reasonably full employment can, by these and 
other measures, be maintained, private investment outlets, 
while relatively smaller in relation to the total economy, may 
well grow absolutely. 

This well-read, moderate and sensible author must earn 
especial gratitude in this age of extremism, and his lack of 
Original thought may be considered almost a merit in 
itself when attempts to break new ground so often result 
merely in the spreading of false scents. The orthodoxy of 
the modern school has a solid champion in Professor Hansen. 


Books Received 


Capitalism in Crisis. By J. H. Rogers. (London) H. Milford. 
209 pages. 11s. 6d. net. 

Survey of Mines, 1938-1939. The Financial Post. (Toronto) 
The Maclean Publishing Company, Ltd. 316 pages. $2.00. 

League of Nations: Statistical Year Book of the Trade in Arms 
and Ammunition, 1938. (London) Allen and Unwin. 
340 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 


*« Full Recovery or Stagnation?” By A. H. Hansen. Black. 
350 pages. 15s. 
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“PPHE BOARD of TRADE 


JOURNAL ”” The authoritative 
weekly journal of the Board of Trade 
contains essential news for exporters. It 
includes news of trade openings, exchange 
regulations, commercial treaties, Customs 
regulations, &c. The text of the Anglo- 
American Trade Agreement, was printed 
in full in the issues of 24 November 
and 22 December, 1938. Annual subscription 


30s. post free. 


INISTRY OF LABOUR 
GAZETTE An invaluable month- 
ly news service on very many aspects of 
industrial labour and employment, including 
employment and unemployment, wages and 
hours, cost of living, strikes and lock-outs, 
legal cases, etc. 6d. per copy. Annual 
subscription, 7s. post free. 
THe Locat UNEMPLOYMENT INDEX, a 
monthly statistical return for over 600 towns. 


CCOUNTS relating to 
TRADE and NAVIGATION 
These monthly returns give the volume and 
value of imports and exports for the current 
month with aggregate figures for the 
previous months of the year. Similar totals 
for the corresponding periods in the previous 
two years are given for purposes of com- 
parison. Summary tables of imports and 
exports preface the detailed statistical 
analysis. In the return for December, pre- 
liminary figures are given for the past year. 
Each monthly return is adequately indexed. 
Annual subscription, {2 17s. Od. 





NNUAL STATEMENT of the 
TRADE of the UNITED 
KINGDOM This work, appear- 

ing in four volumes, contains the final figures 
for each year’s trade analysed in consider- 
able detail with comparative figures for 
the previous four years. The division is 
as follows : 

Vol, I.—Summary of Vol. IIIl.—Detailed 
imports and exports. Statements showing 
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imported merchan- Vol. [V.—Detailed 

dise, bullion § and statement of the 

coin and free goods trade at each port 
in transit. or place, etc. 

Prices for the volumes relating to the 
year 1937 are as follows: Vol. I, 15s. 
(15s. 6d.); Vol. II, 32s. 6d. (33s, 2d.); 
Vol. III, 20s. (20s. 6d.); Vol. IV, 25s., in the 
press. Post-free prices in brackets. 


VERSEAS TRADE REPORTS 


Concise and informative accounts 
of the commercial and economic conditions 
prevailing in the principal countries through- 
out the world are presented in the series 
of reports by H.M. Trade Commissioners; 
Commercial Diplomatic and Consular Officers. 
Some thirty to forty reports are issued 
annually at a subscription price of 40s. post 
free. Reports on individual countries may 
be obtained separately at various prices. 
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The Gold Reserve 


HE latest half-yearly statement of the Exchange 
Equalisation Account’s gold holdings, referring to the 
position on September 30, 1938, was published on 
December 31st. The figures, together with those of pre- 
vious statements, are given in the following table: — 


British GOLD HOLDINGs* 
(£ millions) 
Mar. 31, Sept. 30, Mar. 31, Sept. 30, 
1937 1937 1938 1938 
516-6 537-6 537-6 537-6 
151-8 


279-3 297-8 


816-9 835-4 689-4 


per ounce. 


Bank of England ... 
Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Account 186-9 


While the Bank of England’s reserves remained intact, 
the Exchange Equalisation Account thus lost £146 millions 
of gold during the six months from April to September. 
The amount of the loss, though very large, was far from 
unexpected. Indeed, in The Economist of October 22, 
1938, it was estimated that the Exchange Account had 
lost £65 millions of gold up to the end of May, as the 
result of the French repatriation at that time; and that that 
drain had been followed by a further outflow of £100 
millions during the crisis months of August and September. 
This led to the tentative estimate that on September 30th 
the Exchange Account held no more than £130 millions of 
gold valued at 140s. per ounce. 

The official return makes it clear that our estimate erred 
somewhat on the side of pessimism, although in view of the 
magnitude of both the figures involved and the imponder- 
able forces at work, to have come within £22 millions of 
the correct figure is perhaps excusable. In retrospect, how- 
ever, over the past four months it can be seen that there 
is one new factor of some importance, which had only 
begun to emerge last October, when we made our estimate. 
Earlier in the year gold arrivals from South Africa aver- 
aged about £14 millions a week. Between the weeks ended 
September 8th and 15th they suddenly dropped from 
£1,054,000 to £353,000; and they have never recovered 
since. Now, South Africa has not ceased producing gold, 
and, apart from other indications, the inference is that 
instead of being shipped the gold is being retained in 
South Africa under the earmark of the British authorities. 
It takes nearly a fortnight for gold to travel from South 
Africa to London, and so the last big shipment must have 
left South Africa by August 25th. An examination of the 
returns suggests that between then and September 30th 
the short-fall in shipments amounted to about £6,000,000. 
The presumption is, therefore, that on September 30th the 
Exchange Equalisation Account held £6,000,000 of gold in 
South Africa, which was not allowed for in our October 
calculations. This, if correct, reduces the discrepancy 
between our calculations and the recent official return from 
£22 millions to £16 millions. It is of some importance to 
realise that, for reasons of greater safety in the event of 
war, some of the gold reserves are being held in the 
Dominions, where they are as available for shipment to 
ae — as if they were in London. 

is latest official return of our holdings is already 
three months out of date. od tone sation oe 


under London Bridge, and some more of our gold has also 
travelled across the Atlantic Ocean since September 30th. 
With the Exchange Equalisation Account’s September 30th 
gold holdings of £152 millions taken as a starting point, it 
is time to make a fresh estimate of what has happened to 
them since. There is no doubt that during the past three 
months the Account has sustained further heavy gold 
losses. Is it possible to estimate how great they are? 

The first approach to this question lies in the following 
table, prepared from the weekly returns of British imports 
and exports of gold bullion: — 


OcTOBER-DECEMBER, 1938 
(£ thousands) 


Exports 
To— 
United States 


y 
South Africa 
West Africa 
Switzerland 
India 


Switzerland . 
Other countries ... 


37,597 111,156 


This table shows a net gold export of £73,559,000, but 
this figure must now be subjected to several qualifications. 
First, £7,661,000 of the gold imported from Belgium came 
here during the week ended October 6th. This gold was 
transferred here by the Belgian authorities, in search of 
greater safety, and its movement did not involve any change 
of ownership. It is doubtful if any of the £1,910,000 of 
gold shown as exported to Belgium represented the return 
home of this refugee gold. It is much more likely to repre- 
sent the arbitrage operations against the belga, which took 
place from time to time during the late autumn. Therefore 
£7,661,000 ought to come off the import total. 

On the other hand, imports from South Africa were a 
mere £1,856,000, whereas at the rate of £1} millions a 
week they should have been £19,500,000. This suggests 
that about £17,600,000 was added during the quarter to 
British earmarkings in South Africa. There is the further 
suggestion that some of the gold shipped to Canada during 
and since the crisis was gold transferred there by the 
British authorities for motives of safety, but it is doubtful 
if the quantity involved was large. 

; i export returns can therefore be reconstructed as 
ollows : — 


Net exports, as shown in the returns 
Add imports of Belgian refugee gold 


81-3 
Deduct estimated ear markings in Canada and South 
Africa, say 18-3 


Exchange Account’s net losses, as so far determined.. 63:0 
Even this preliminary figure of £63 millions does not 
necessarily tell the whole story. Arbitrage purchases in the 
London bullion market are automatically covered by this 
figure, for arbitrage involves a shipment of gold. Hoarding 
> , however, are a different story, and an examina- 
tion of the course of the bullion market during the last 
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quarter suggests that, after allowing for re-sales, the 
Exchange Account may have supplied hoarders with any- 
thing up to £5,000,000. Finally, there are the reactions of 


| the recent French repatriation movement. It is several 
| weeks since M. Reynaud estimated that at £34 millions, 


and by the end of the year it may well have amounted to 
£50 millions or £60 millions. Not all this money came 
from London, but London’s share may be tentatively put 
at £30 millions. 


Now the French Control bought sterling to cover this 
movement, but there is no record of any consequent gold 
transfer from London to Paris. On the contrary, it is known 
that much of this sterling was converted into dollars, and 
if this operation caused gold to move from London to New 
York, this gold is already accounted for in the calculations. 
There may have been some transfer of gold from British 
to French earmark, but here again £5,000,000 would pro- 
bably be an outside estimate. Adding on hoarders’ pur- 
chases and possible French earmarkings, we get a final 
estimate of about £73 millions for the Exchange Account’s 
gold losses during the quarter. This figure is so tentative 
that it is best reduced to the round figure of £70 millions. 
Again adopting a round figure, this suggests that on 
December 31, 1938, the Exchange Equalisation Account 
held only £80 millions of gold. 


This last figure is less alarming than it appears. In the 
first place, everything has been worked out on a basis of 
140s. per ounce. The Account always expresses its gold 
return in ounces, and if we take this week’s price of 150s. 
per ounce, our estimate of £80 millions is written up to £86 
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millions. Then the technical position of sterling is far 
stronger than it was. The autumn pressure is at an end, 
most of the hot money formerly in London has already 
departed, and there must be a very big bull position in 
dollars. Everything, of course, depends on sentiment, but 
a sudden turn for the better might quickly create a big 
demand for sterling from bulls of dollars or bears of 
sterling anxious to cover. Also the liquidation of dollar 
positions towards the close of the year probably helped the 
Exchange Account, which may as a result be to-day hold- 
ing either dollars or earmarked gold in the United States. 
This would be equivalent to a hidden reserve. Finally, there 
is still the possibility of recovering from the Bank of 
England some of the gold sold by it to the Account at the 
end of 1936. Very shortly the fiduciary note issue is due 
to undergo its seasonal contraction of £30 millions. It 
would be equally practicable to leave the fiduciary note 
issue at its present level of £230 millions and instead to 
take £30 millions of gold out of the issue department of 
the Bank. The Reserve would drop by £30 millions, but 
the Account would give the banking department £30 
millions of securities instead. When, however, this gold 
reached the Account it would be automatically written up 
to £53 millions (at 150s. an ounce). This would bring the 
Exchange Account’s total gold reserves back to £139 
millions. In view of the present technical position of the 
pound, this should be adequate unless further political dis- 
turbances take place. If, on the other hand, 1939 proved a 
worse year politically than 1938, then the question of our 
gold reserves will be far from the most important problem 
with which we shall be faced. 


The Market Outlook 


EW Year optimism is the least venial of human fail- 
ings. Reading the usual messages from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and from industrial leaders, and 
observing the firm behaviour of the Stock Exchange at 
the year-end, the investor may well feel that, if the 
prophets’ words are honeyed, 1939 at least can hardly be 
worse than 1938. A holder of the thirty leading equities 
included in The Financial News index lost 16 per cent. of 
his capital last year, after a fall of 23 per cent. in the pre- 
ceding year. The fall in 24 per cent. Consols from 74% 
to 704 in 1938 reflected a rise in the price of long-term 
British Government credit from 3.36 per cent. to 3.56 per 
cent. And for any investor unfortunate enough to be heavily 
committed in home rails, the fall in the market valuation 
of the twelve equity and preference stocks of the four main 
line companies from £260 millions to £139 millions 
dramatically sums up a distressing year. 

Some degree of optimism can thus be explained, if not 
necessarily justified, as a natural reaction from the bitter 
experience of the past year. To decide whether it is justi- 
fied is only practicable if political factors are ruled out of 
discussion from the outset. The Stock Exchange, it is true, 
is not a laboratory bench where economic reactions occur 
in isolation from the rude world of politics. It is unneces- 
sary to remind investors that security prices were driven 
to their lowest point last year in the September crisis. But 
if economic forecasting is rudimentary, it is at least more 
reliable than political soothsaying. We must judge the in- 
vestment case in terms of economic probabilities, leaving 
the individual investor to weight the political risk accord- 
ing to his own opinion. On this assumption, we can divide 
the investment problem into three main parts—the pros- 
pect for gilt-edged stocks; the outlook for domestic equities 
after a 354 per cent. fall over the past two years; and the 
scope for im t in commodity prices and shares. 

Funds finished the Old Year as firmly as any section 
of the market. But before Christmas they had exhibited 
some nervousness on the extreme interpretation of year-end 
difficulties in Lombard Street as a threat to “cheap 
money.” The intrinsic logic of the inference is weak, but 
the ready response of long-dated stocks to a short-term 


movement in money rates is significant. A display of sen- 
sitivity in gilt-edged when a major part of the defence 
borrowing has to be raised is not a reassuring symptom— 
particularly to those who believe that the decision to raise 
the existing borrowing limit beyond £400 millions “ at 
the appropriate time this year” indicates a greater bias 
towards increased borrowing rather than increased taxation. 
It is essential for the gilt-edged market first to measure 
the scope which defence finance may play in the coming 
year, and secondly to consider the general trend of banking 
policy. Estimates published in The Economist of Novem- 
ber 19, 1938, suggested that defence borrowing during the 
forthcoming financial year might range between £200 and 
£250 millions. With a volume of national savings of £400 
millions or more, and a sub-normal demand for new indus- 
trial capital (either natural or induced) it should be pos- 
sible to cover the total without stepping over the threshold 
of inflationary borrowing. But the fit of supply to demand 
threatens to be tight enough, and in such circumstances it 
may be the lender, rather than the borrower, who wields 
the greater power over the price. 

there is a further point—the nature of the borrowing. 
The money market may be called upon to provide its share 
of defence finance by an expansion of the tender issues. 
There is good reason to suppose that the market would 
welcome this step in its own interests, and it would cer- 
tainly play an important part in improving the banking 
system’s liquidity ratios, and thus contribute towards the 
support of a larger volume of investments by the banks. 
If it is true that £100 millions represents about the 
maximum sensibile for one operation in the long-term 
market, the money market would have little difficulty in 
carrying the greater share. Further, the question of timing 
is all-important. Considered from the aspect of pure need, 
it may not be necessary to raise further money until the 
end of this year, for out of total issues authorised under 
the Defence Loans Act, amounting to £180 millions (to- 
wards which £178 millions has been raised by loan) only 
£82 millions has so far been expended. But the bills for 
re-armament will be flowing in more quickly during the 
coming year, anJj the Treasury’s tactic, both in 1937 and 
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1938, was to wait until the Budget had been presented and 
then to satisfy its requirements without delay. This year's 
Budget will not be a palatable dish for the market. But, 
once it is out of the way, the Treasury may have as good 
an opportunity to obtain its long-term finance as six or 
nine months later—particularly if a General Election 
should occur in the meantime. The outlook for gilt-edged 
stocks, clouded though it is, depends on the exercise of 
extreme tact by our monetary authorities. 

What of industrial shares? Some observers argue that 
the recent firmness of the equity markets is an earnest of 
an early recovery, citing the behaviour of The Financial 
News ordinary share index in support of their view. It 
is true that, if the crisis “low” of September last is 
smoothed out, the index has displayed remarkable powers 
of resistance around the 80 level (July 1, 1935 = 100) 
on three occasions last year. But the process of “ saucering- 
out” (to borrow the jargon of the chartists) is proving 
lengthy. If the course of ordinary share values is com- 
pared with The Economist index of business activity since 
1933, as on the accompanying chart, it is clear that the 
Stock Exchange has anticipated major trade changes in 
the trade trend at least six months before their appear- 
ance in statistics. It began to discount the fall in trade 
activity after September, 1937, nine months before it 
occurred. And it is surely significant that while the index 
of business activity, until November last, provided some 
ground for expecting industrial recovery, leading equity 
shares were not disposed to discount any improvement. 

As a result, the yield differential between long-term 
interest rates (measured by the yield on Old Consols) and 
the return on industrial ordinary shares (measured by the 
Actuaries’ Index) is 2.57 per cent. The average yield on 
industrials, at 6.13 per cent., is unparalleled since the early 
days of 1932, and one has to delve back to 1931 to find so 
large a differential between gilt-edged and ordinary share 
yields. The margin itself creates a presumption that cor- 
rective influences will sooner or later begin to operate. 
In part, this will take the form of lower dividends to come, 
which are already discounted in current share prices. But 
while the industrial scales are swinging so indecisively, 
there will be little prospect of increased earnings to en- 
courage the market for some months ahead. If the conclu- 
sions in last week’s special survey of economic prospects 
in 1939 are valid, neither re-armament expenditure nor 
recovery in America will suffice to offset a decline in 
activity during the early months of this year. If, from the 
summer onwards, they begin to exert a stronger influence, 
equity prices may begin to show decisive rallying powers 
when the uncertainties of the Budget have been removed. 
But re-armament as a particular, rather than a general, 
factor, will obviously continue to play a leading part, as it 
did in 1938, in determining the prices of aircraft, naval 
shipbuilding, and special engineering shares. 

The stage of recovery reached in America, however, is 
the major factor in the economic field, and one on which 
the investor can place most reliance amid a welter of 
uncertainty. The purposeful course of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of production from the low level of 76 last 
May to 103 in November shows that recovery in Wall 
Street (which is illustrated on page 29 in our usual 


monthly chart) is well founded on economic fact. But 
those facts did not transmit their influence to British 
equities and world commodity prices last year, and to 
guess that a time lag of at least twelve months intervenes 
between incipient recovery in the United States and its 
reflection in the British indices does not seem unreason- 
able, for rising industrial activity must first reduce stocks 
to normal dimensions (as it has partly done in 1938) before 
a positive impetus is given to commodity prices. And while 
the fall in commodity prices has been stayed, tight control 
of production is still in operation for many commodities, 
There are signs that the promise of better prices is be- 
ginning to assist oil and rubber shares. And if a moderate 
degree of recovery later in 1939 is actually realised, com- 
modity shares will not lag behind when higher earnings 
come into sight. It is well to follow the market promptly, 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND ORDINARY SHARE 
VALUES 


The Economist Index of Business Activity. 1935 = 100 
The Financial News Index of 30 Ordinary Shares. July 1, 1935 = 100 


but not prematurely; and it cannot be said with assur- 
ance that the economic indicators have touched bottom— 
aw they may not fall greatly if politics do not inter- 
ere. 

The conclusion, for the first part of 1939 at least, is 
that lively markets are improbable, even disregarding (as 
we have done throughout) the political risk. An enormous 
peace-time Budget alone would limit buying enterprise. 
What will follow in the second half of the year, when com- 
pany reports will show the fuller effect of recession on 
profits, is still unsure. But there is a mild presumption that, 
after two and a half years of falling equity prices, the 
normal cyclical forces of recession will be near exhaustion. 
In short, the present time is not the best time to buy. 
But if all goes well politically, 1939 may present the in- 
vestor with opportunities for a more definite investment 
policy than at any time since 1936. 


Bricks and Houses 


5 he brick is the oldest manufactured building material. 
It was the basis of Roman architecture, and’ became 
the principal building material in England after the Great 
Fire of London. With the increase in the size of buildings, 
the steel frame and reinforced concrete have displaced the 
brick to some extent. Experiments have also been made 
with alternative materials in the construction of small 
houses. The coming of the small steel house, mass-produced 
in the factory and assembled where required, has long been 
predicted, but the brick still remains the principal building 
material for British dwelling houses. 

The demand for bricks, consequently, is largely a func- 


tion of the demand for dwelling-houses. The number of 
houses with a rateable value not exceeding £78 (£105 in 
Greater London) built in England and Wales was 202,060 
in the year ended March, 1930. The subsequent depression 
scarcely affected building activity. After a decline to 
183,807 (i.e. by less than 10 per cent.) in the year ended 
March, 1931, the number of houses built showed an almost 
uninterrupted expansion, reaching 346,053 in the year 
ended March, 1937. Since then activity has tended to 
decline, but the extent of the recession has so far been com- 
paratively small. 

The unprecedented expansion in building activity has 
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been accompanied by a corresponding increase in the 
demand for bricks. Between 1924 and 1930 the increase in 
the output of bricks, from 4,066 million units to 4,744 
millions, was comparatively small. In 1935, however, the 
output was 7,220 million units and in 1937 production 
reached 8,250 millions. The growth of the brick industry 
is also reflected in the Census of Production returns. The 
following table shows the spectacular increase in the value 
of the output of building bricks and in the net output per 
person employed in the industry since 1907. The net out- 
put per person employed is based on the total production 
of the brick and fireclay trades, whose activities include the 
manufacture of bricks other than building bricks as well as 
of tiles, refractory materials, sanitary-ware, etc. 


Net oe per 
person employed 
VALUE OF OuT- in brick and fire- 


PUT OF BRICKS clay trades 

(£7000) £ 
BIT vnsccsssdcsecscossses 6,373* 78 
BOED ’ sccrccatdcasescccanse 5,172* 82 
BERET‘ cecoscscnwccscesceces 11,160 207 
TODD cecesscnncsscentncnce 11,449 203 
SEP. nencndvecsncencanséts 12,918 209 
BUDS cccccicccenicccscscns 14,912 214 
SOND saenenscaheicvoresset 15,613 216 


* Includes silica bricks and firebricks. 


While the size of the brick industry has grown appre- 
ciably, it has also undergone considerable changes in 
Structure, organisation, and production methods. Apart 
from sand-lime or calcium-silicate bricks, made from a 
mixture of sand and hydrated lime, bricks are generally 
manufactured from clay. The location and varying com- 
position of clay in different parts of the country largely 
dictates the methods of manufacture and costs of produc- 
tion. Thus, a large proportion of the output of common 
bricks is made from Fletton clay, which is found in the 
neighbourhood of Peterborough and Bedford. Owing to 
the special properties of Fletton clay, the brick industry 
may be roughly divided into flettons and other varieties. 

Bricks other than flettons are made by a number of small 
scattered brickworks, probably nearly a thousand, catering 
for local demand. These include, at the one end, works 
producing bricks partly from colliery and other waste and, 
at the other, producers of high-quality, and often hand- 
made, facing bricks. There is a correspondingly wide local 
variation in prices, even for bricks serving the same pur- 
pose, for these small concerns are protected from the com- 

tition of brickworks in other areas by the comparatively 

igh transport charges on such heavy and bulky products 
as bricks. More recently, however, technical developments 
and the growth of road transport have tended to increase the 
radius of distribution. Moreover, there has been a move- 
ment towards financial concentration, although, as a rule, 
the acquisition of works in different localities by one com- 
pany has not been followed by concentration of production. 

On the other hand, there has been a marked tendency 
towards concentration of production in the section of the 
industry based on Fletton clay. In contrast to the other 
raw materials, Fletton clay lends itself to mass-production 
methods; moreover, flettons can be produced without the 
costly drying process necessary for other varieties, and fuel 
costs are also appreciably lower, owing to the car- 
bonaceous matter contained in this type of clay. The coal 
con: ion per thousand flettons is little more than one 
hundredweighe, compared with seven hundredweights for 
other common bricks. It is the special properties of Fletton 
clay which have been largely responsible for the concen- 
tration of uction and the enormous expansion of the 
output of flettons. In 1922, the year before the amalgama- 
tion of Forders with the London Brick Company, the 


aggregate t of the works included in the merger was 
about 300 million units. In the intervening period the 
fletton industry has been ised into large mass- 


production units, and the capacity of The London Brick 
Company is now about six times that of 1922. 

The mechanisation of output in the Peterborough and 
Bedford districts has led to an appreciable reduction in 
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costs. Between 1924 and 1930, when total demand showed 
a comparatively small increase, the reduction in price was 
slight, but as the following table shows, the tendency of 
prices since 1930 has been downwards. Moreover, in con- 
trast to the producers of many other building materials, 
manufacturers of flettons did not increase their prices in 
1937 or 1938:— 


AVERAGE PRICE OF FLETTON BRICKS 


(Shillings per thousand at King’s Cross) 


SET. noseeanennenees 53°25 SOR  cennnesnoneenen 51°25 
SUE. evensenersnces 52°25 BEG... ancconccmnevene 48-44 
DID... crcevencecscere 52-25 ADDS. .. ccoccceenssente 46-58 
BORE cccesenccsescne 51°42 BOSE - ccececvcecisves 46-25 
BOBS © cccaccocccsccse 51-25 RODS. - cccrccsccceseee 46-25 
BOND scacicecrtccae 51-25 


As a result of the progressive reduction of prices, the 
radius of the market for flettons widened considerably, 
and The London Brick Company now controls more than 
one-quarter of the industry's total capacity. Nevertheless, 
The London Brick Company has not achieved the same 
dominance in the industry as Associated Portland Cement 
in the cement industry, which was discussed in The 
Economist of December 10, 1938, on page 544. This is 
due mainly to the protection given to the more distant local 
producers by the high transport charges. In spite of the 
fact that special rates are quoted by the railways from 
Peterborough to London, transport costs still represent 
more than 30 per cent. of the total price paid by the 
London consumer. While cement is mixed with three times 
its weight of local sand and aggregate, bricks have to 
be transported in the finished state. But if the displacement 
of local brickworks by the introduction of flettons has 
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made less headway in the more distant markets, the expan- 
sion of the area of supply has by no means been arrested. 
For example, brickmakers in the north have been much 
perturbed by the fact that the railways have granted pre- 
ferential rates for the transport of bricks from Peter- 
borough to the north of England. They fear that the fall 
in the demand for bricks in the south of England will tempt 
The London Brick Company to liquidate some of its 


apparently large stocks in the north at prices which would | 


put many of them out of business. The Northern Brick 
Federation has even taken steps to contest an application 
by the railways for a further reduction in freight rates 
from Peterborough to Halifax. In the long run, the area 
of supply of the comparatively cheap mass-produced flet- 
ton brick is bound to widen further at the expense of the 
smaller brickworks. 

But while the fletton brick will continue to displace other 
varieties serving the same purpose, the brick industry 
as a whole is now faced with an appreciable reduction in 
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demand, after many years of almost uninterrupted expan- 
sion. The course of building activity, on which the brick 
industry depends, is now on the downgrade, and there are 
no indications that this tendency will be arrested in the 
current year, especially as the absence of facilities for in- 
suring buildings against damage or destruction from high 
explosives is rendering property less attractive as a means 
of investment. Moreover, the proportion of the total vol- 
ume of building consisting of flats and tenements, which 
require fewer bricks per unit of accommodation, is grow- 
ing, while framed construction, capable of taking lateral 
stresses and offering greater protection against air raids 
than brick-built houses, may come into favour. The total 
consumption of bricks may, therefore, be expected to 
decline in the current year. And, owing to their higher over- 
head costs, due to mechanisation, it would not be surpris- 
ing if the fletton manufacturers intensified their drive to 
obtain a still larger share of the total, but dwindling, 
market. 


Finance and Banking 


The Turn of the Year.—The credit stringency 
accompanying the turn of the year continued almost up to 
the very last moment of the old year. When the discount 
market took loans for periods up to ten days on Friday, 
December 30th, it was widely assumed that all the neces- 
sary borrowing at the Bank of England had been made, and 
that Saturday morning, the last day of the year, would 
provide something in the nature of an anti-clim’x. In fact, 
the market had to go to the Bank for a further moderate 
amount on Saturday and, of course, had to take its 
accommodation for nine days. The total borrowed from the 
Bank over the turn of the year can be approximately 
estimated from the Bank return published this week. This 
shows discounts and advances to have risen by £20,367,000. 
This figure, plus the previous week’s increase of 
£13,600,000, represents the amounts repayable to the Bank 
on January 5, 6, 7 and 9. This year, therefore, the Bank 
appears to have made its loans to the discount market on 
the basis of a total quota of daily maturities of about 
£8,000,000. One full quota of £8,000,000 was repaid on 
Wednesday of this week, and about £3,000,000 which had 
been borrowed by the market on Christmas Eve was repaid 
on Monday. These two amounts must be added to the 
increase in discounts and advances shown in the Bank 
return. The resulting total of about £45 millions may be 
taken as the amount which the market was on this occa- 
sion forced to borrow from the Bank of England. There 
can have been very few precedents for a “ squeeze ” of this 
severity. 


* * * 


With the turn of the year and the reflux of currency from 
circulation, the inflation of the credit basis due to tem- 
porary borrowing at the Bank made itself felt in full force. 
The clearing banks immediately became keen buyers of 
bills at their minimum rate of 4 per cent. and money on 
Monday and Tuesday became almost unlendable. The 
position is, however, changing rapidly. As Bank of Eng- 
land loans are being repaid, the superabundance of credit 
is disappearing. Bond money which found few takers at 
# per cent. on Monday was keenly bid up to # per cent. 
towards the end of the week. The growing scarcity of 
Treasury bills of which this week’s tender is a token 
(£25,000,000 offered against £50,000,000 maturing) must 
tend to exert a powerful downward pull on discount rates. 
On the other hand the speculation against sterling and the 
maintenance of an abnormally high premium on forward 
dollars provides a less apparent but equally powerful pull 
towards higher money rates here. The one month dollar 
is quoted at a premium equal to 24 per cent. per annum. 
The three months rate equals 1% per cent. per annum. 





Unless these rates are appreciably reduced the swap trans- 
actions to which they give rise must provide a serious 
threat to the cheap money policy of this country. This posi- 
tion needs careful watching. 


* * * 


Restoration of Gold Embargo.—At the request of 
the Treasury the Bank of England has asked the banks 
and the bullion market to refrain from transactions in 
forward gold and also not to facilitate loans against gold. 
A similar request was made in the summer of 1935, when 
the banks also agreed to scrutinise all foreign exchange 
operations, particularly those in the forward market. Last 
May these requests were withdrawn, in so far as they 
applied to gold, and there has since been a considerable 
amount of business in forward gold, while arbitrage and 
other purchases of spot gold have to some extent been 
financed with borrowed money. In view of the present 
weakness of sterling, which has proved the occasion for 
speculative operators, the gold embargo has now been 
restored in full force. The request to scrutinise foreign 
exchange operations, which once was withdrawn, has 
also been repeated. These announcements were made as 
The Economist was going to press, and so further com- 
ment must be reserved. We estimate, however, in a leading 
— the extent of the gold losses during the past three 
months. 


* * * 


French Bank Rate Reduction.— The return of 
funds to France continues unabated. It has provided by 
far the most potent single factor in the foreign exchange 
market this week, and has made possible a further step 
in the cheap money policy which M. Reynaud rightly re- 
gards as an essential part of his programme of financial 
reconstruction. This week the Bank of France reduced its 
discount rate from 2} per cent. to 2 per cent., and em- 
phasised the significance of the move by choosing to make 
it on Tuesday, i.e. on the first possible opportunity after 
the year-end holidays, rather than waiting until Thursday 
the customary day on which Bank rate changes are 
announced in France. This reduction is on this occasion a 
genuine reflection of the trend in market rates. The day to 
day money rate in the Paris market has fallen to around 
14 per cent., and the open market discount rate at 24 per 
cent. is fully in line with the level to which the official 
rate was lowered this week. Keeping pace with the fall in 
money rates in France the discounts on forward francs 
have been steadily narrowing. The one month rate is now 
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quoted around par while the discount on three months 
francs is a mere 40 centimes. In their control of the spot 
market for francs the French authorities have continued to 
avoid a policy of rigid pegging either against sterling or 
dollars. Their experience has suggested that the repatria- 
tion of capital tended to slow down whenever they let the 
franc depreciate pari passu with sterling in the latter’s 
recent fall against the dollar. They have consequently 
allowed the franc to appreciate to some extent against 
sterling, the rate this week moving from 176% to 176%. 
This movement may proceed further. It need not, as has 
been suggested recently, find an immovable barrier at the 
rate of 170 francs to the £—the rate on the basis of which 
the gold stock of the Bank of France was revalued last 
November, That revaluation was effected at the gold parity 
indicated by the then current sterling rate of 170 francs 
and the sterling gold price of 146s. 9d. per ounce. If the 
sterling price of gold is to soar above 150 shillings, there 
is no reason why the franc should not appreciate below 
170 francs to the £, unlikely though such a movement 
would be. It is significant, however, that a fairly vocal and 
by no means uni mt body of financial opinion in 
France should lately have pleaded for a policy of closer 
attachment between the franc and the dollar, in view of 
the falling trend of sterling vis-a-vis the latter. 


* * * 


The Silver Squeeze.—A fair number of bears were 
caught in London by the decision of the United States 
authorities to leave the American prices for both domestic- 
mined and foreign silver unchanged after the New Year at 
64.64 cents and 43 cents per ounce, respectively. Many 
operators had been confident that there would be a reduc- 
tion, and so had sold forward for near delivery dates in 
January. The moment the American news was received 
they rushed to cover, and in doing so drove the London 
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cash price at Tuesday’s fixing up from 204d. to 214d. 
per ounce. The forward market was not directly affected, 
and so the forward price only rose from 1944d. to 20 fed. 
per ounce. This bear squeeze raised the cash price to a 
point where it actually paid American producers to ship 
to London, and a fair amount of this silver came on offer, 
with the result that on Tuesday afternoon the cash price 
eased by ;;d. per ounce. On Wednesday morning, how- 
ever, the American producers fixed higher limits, with the 
result that the price at the fixing was 20}4d., or only 4d. 
higher than the price current on the previous afternoon. 
The forward price was unchanged. Profit-taking by bulls 
has also brought some silver on to the market. There is 
still a certain amount of bear covering to be effected, but 
once this is complete it is felt in the market that current 
prices will be found to be too high. Unlike previous years, 
when the American prices have been fixed for twelve 
months ahead, on this occasion the current price for 
domestic silver only holds good until June 30, 1939. The 
reason is that the silver legislation is due next summer to 
be reviewed by Congress. 


* * * 


A Year’s Bank Clearings.—The total of bankers’ 
clearings for 1938 gives clear evidence of the influence of 
the recession upon general spending, even if allowance is 
made for the fact that certain modern forms of payment 
do not pass directly through the Clearing House. Town 
clearings show a decrease of 7.7 per cent. since 1937, while 
metropolitan, country and provincial clearings have shrunk 
respectively by 3.9, 3.4 and 14.5 per cent. The decrease in 
town clearings largely reflects the recent inactivity on the 
Stock Exchange, for clearings on settling days alone show 
a drop of 13.8 per cent. The decline in provincial clearings 
represents the depression in the textile areas, which 


of New York 


Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York, U.S.A, 


Condensed Statement, December 31, 1938 


RESOURCES 





Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 
and due from Banks and Bankers ... _$788,474,638.41 
S. Government Obligations w-»  486,310,848.29 
Public Securities ... a ee 48,921.515.25 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank ... 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities... ie bee ws 20,506,621.56 
Loans and Bills Purchased 528,846,450.25 
Credits granted on Acceptances 20,989,416.36 
Bullion Abroad and in Transit ... ; 173,463.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches §,571,535.22 

Interest and Accounts Re- 
ee eng ee! bee 18,428,401 .02 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages ... 2,115,836.92 
$1,928,138,726.28 
Bank Buildings ... oe. = ove owe 12,143,011.51 
Other Real Estate eee eee eee 1,483,922.92 


$1,941,765,660.71 


nl 





LIABILITIES 
$1,597,492,947.40 
22,485,473.06 


Deposits ? 
Outstanding Cheques 


$1,619,978,420.46 
Acceptances ... ond 37,336,308.38 
Less : OwnAcceptances 
held for Investment 16,346,892.02 


Seourities carried at $20,553,154.84 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 


fiduciary powers to secure public monies 


39 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


50 Pall Mall - SW1 
LIVERPOOL - PARIS 


—_—___—_—_—- 20,989,416.36 

Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign Bills dee iad coe 3,914,858.00 
Dividend payable January 3rd, 1939 2,700,000.00 

Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrue 
Interest, Taxes, etc. ... ose pee 21,374,545.57 
1,668,95 7,240.39 

Capital eee eee $90,000,000.00 

Surplus Fund i 170,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits ... 12,808,420.32 
Total Capital Funds ——_————  272,808,420.32 
$1,941,765,660.71 
———————— 

as required by Law and for other purposes. 
Bush House - WC2 

BRUSSELS HAVRE ® ANTWERP 
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between them account for a large proportion of the 
e 1936 1937 1938 
London clearings : illions 
Town en en itidiaiiiads 35,039 36,719 33,862 
Metropolitan ............++ 2,040 2,162 3,075 
COUMtry .......cccccccccecees 3,538 3,805 3,673 
id 40,617 42,686 39,610 
Provincial clearings: Total 1,394 1,472 1,258 


The report of the Bankers’ Clearing House also gives 
quarterly comparisons for 1937 and 1938, and these are 
useful as showing the prevailing trend: — 


COMPARISON OF 1938 WITH 1937 
First Second Third Fourth 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
£ mill. — 1,058 —1,150 — 276 — 373 


TE cccscstin %, ~ 10-8 — of _ a “+ ar 
. mil. +08 — 39 — - 

Metropolitan & of Ol —-7t —-§6 — 4 
£mil. + 20 — 53 — 56 — 

Country ...... %, +2 = 85 —~ 69 — 66 


. —1,037 —1,242 — 362 — 436 
% — 92 —11:'4 —3:5 —41 

The increases in metropolitan and country clearings for the 
first quarter are surprising, as the first quarter of 1937 
witnessed the peak of the 1932-37 recovery. The returns 
for the last three quarters of the year are more according 
to plan. It is natural for the decreases since 1937 to become 
less pronounced as the year progressed, for by the end of 
1937 the recession was well under way, while by the middle 
of 1938 it had been checked. Provincial clearings for the 
whole of 1938 range from a fractional increase over 1937 
for Newcastle-on-Tyne to decreases of 10.5 per cent. for 
Birmingham, 15.9 per cent. for Manchester, 20.7 per cent. 
for Bradford and 24.3 per cent. for Liverpool. It is a little 
surprising that Manchester was better than Bradford, but 
Bradford showed some recovery in the last quarter, when 
the decrease was only 5.9 per cent. 


* * * 


Money Rates in 1938.—The following table shows 
the average level of short loan and discount rates in 1938, 
compared with previous years: — 


AVERAGE MONEY RATES 





Market London 
_— Bank Rate Deposit Short 
Rate 3 Months’ Rate, Loans 
Bills Banks 
£ s. d. £ s. d. 4 s. d. £3. & 
RODD ‘snccvsnsdonccncces 510 0 5 5 4 10 0 412 3 
ID dncsatosossasasnas > 8 212 3 oe 29 6 
ER *  nishowtsbvostinens 318 7 311 0 210 3 010 
TS . seskéabbqnonsnenins > ee 116 9 is 3 115 7 
BEEP srcccstncscensases 200 0 13 10 010 0 015 5 
EE - canqnoengnanoonses 20 0 016 7 010 0 0 16 10 
DEE ebetieny Wpncseces 20 0 O1ll 3l, 010 0 0 14 101, 
_, eee 200 0 11 101, 010 0 015 6 
eae 200 O11 61 010 0 015 Iilg 
SRR EE a 200 0:2 7 010 0 015 7 


Bank rate and London bankers’ deposit rate have remained 
unchanged since the middle of 1937. The market rate is 
for three months’ bank bills, and during most of the year 
up to the September crisis the banks were taking Treasury 
bills at 4 per cent. Since the crisis, however, all discount 
rates have on the whole been firmer, largely because of the 
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outflow of foreign funds from London and temporary 
accumulations of cash by the Exchange Equalisation 
Account. The short-loan rate is rather an indeterminate 
average. In practice the market as a rule can borrow 
against bills at 4 per cent. from the clearing banks, while it 
obtains its bond money from other sources at usually 
higher rates. Still, both the discount rate and short-loan 
rate averages reflect the recent tendency for rates to harden 
from these low levels of previous years. 


* x * 


Higher Life Insurance Rates.—During the last 
year or two many life offices, acting independently, have 
modified their rates of premium, particularly on non-profit 
business, to bring them into line with modern conditions of 
mortality and interest earnings. Improved mortality has, 
on the one hand, tended towards a reduction in rates, but, 
on the other hand, this effect has been more than counter- 
balanced by the lower rates of interest now earned on 
insurance funds. This week’s joint announcement by a 
group of leading offices (some of which have made a special 
feature of non-profit business) of increased non-profit rates 
from the beginning of this year is not wholly surprising. 
The joint arrangements do not amount to a tariff, but the 
new premiums are very much the same for each of the 
offices concerned. The extent of the increases naturally 
varies for different plans of assurance and with age, but, 
broadly speaking, the general average is less than 5 per 
cent. on the old rates. 

* * * 


The Equitable Spreads the Equity.—The “ Old 
Equitable ” has been aptly called the “* Parent of Modern 
Life Assurance,” It was the first society to charge 
premiums according to age and the first to cover the risk 
of death whenever it should happen instead of only 
for a year. Hence any new departure made by it is of 
especial general interest. The Society has decided, 
for the main classes of assurance at least, to discontinue 
the issue of non-participating contracts from January Ist. 
In future two classes of policy, participating in “ Major” 
and “Minor” profits respectively, will replace the 
previous participating and non-participating classes. The 
premium rates in these new classes correspond to, but 
in each case are in excess of, the previous participating 
and non-participating rates. The increases, however, are 
not substantial, and no more, perhaps, than might have 
been expected if the Society had decided to revise the 
rates on the old types to accord with current mortality 
and earnings conditions. Indeed, the new rates for the 
“* Minor ” profits class are lower than those charged for 
non-participating policies by most other offices. In this 
class the sums assured will be increased if the rates of 
bonus declared in respect of “ Major” profits policies 
exceed the rates assumed in the 1935 valuation (which 
were also the rates then declared). In view of the general 
prospect for future bonuses, and of the high basic rate 
assumed by the Equitable Society’s new arrangement, 
it can hardly be expected that the bonuses available for 
the “ Minor ” profits policies will be other than small in 
amount. Their holders, in effect, will hold a deferred 
equity, ranking after the preferential claims of the 
“ Major ” profits policies. 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Foreign Exchanges 


As had been anticipated, sterling weak- 
ened at the opening of the New Year, 
the New York rate falling to $4.63. 
During the first half of this week the 
British Control must have lost a fair 
amount of gold. After closing at $4.64 
on Wednesday, sterling opened the next 
day at $4.63% bid. The money market 
then became disturbed by rumours 
that foreign exchange dealings in 


London were going to be controlled. 
The result was a sudden movement to 
liquidate long positions in dollars. The 
Spot rate jumped up to $4.64}, while 
the three months’ rate came down from 
2x6 to 2% cents premium. During this 
spasm the British Control acquired a 
fair quantity of dollars. The market re- 
mained nervous all day, for the spot 
rate came back to $4.634 bid, and then 
went out again to $4.63%. The three 
months’ rate widened to 27% cents bid. 


The news of the reimposition of the 
gold embargo only became known late 
Thursday evening, and up till then 
there was a general atmosphere of un- 
certainty. The spot Paris rate has 
hovered all the week around Frs. 1764 
and Frs. 1763, with the French Control 
selling dollars all the time. The Belgian, 
Dutch and Swiss rates followed the 
dollar. The New Zealand exchange rate 
has been reduced by 2s. 6d. (New Zea- 
land currency) rer £100 sterling, so that 
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Course of Share Values.—The investment prospects 
in 1939 (which we discuss in a leading article on page 23) 
may be read in conjunction with our usual chart show 
the course of share values in London and New York. Ever 
since the end of June, when Wall Street first showed 
decisive recovery symptoms, the two centres have been act- 
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Investment 


ing 


Ame 


ing in counterpoint. The Crisis merely interrupted Wall a 


Street’s recovery, and while the end of 1938 found the 
market in a subdued mood (in which a natural technical 
reaction, combined with substantial tax selling, were the 
main factors) the course of business recovery and of Wall 
Street’s sentiment continues to be favourable. The Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress this week significantly empha- 
sises a recovery rather than reform and goes far to con- 
firm the widening view that declared antipathy towards 
big business is no longer part of his tactics. The checks 
introduced by the November elections are thus bearing 
fruit in Wall Street, and forming the basic foundation for 
favourable trade reports, particularly from the steel and 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SHARE 
VALUES DURING THE PAST TWO YEARS _ 


(July 1, 1935 = 100) 


British : Financial News Index of 30 Ordinary Shares. 
rican: Standard Statistics Index of 50 Common Stocks. 


aM 





cers 
constructional industries. As for London, it would be too 20 | ash asia 9 


soon to say that the downward movement in prices has r\ 
been checked, although they are showing appreciable re- w\ 
sistance at current levels. As a matter of historical interest 
we have set out the movements of certain sections 
of the Actuaries’ Investment Index, from 23 per cent. 
Consols to ordinary shares in a table at the head of page 30. 
Over the year the index of 151 industrial equities fell 
from 73.8 to 61.5, while the average yield rose from 4.91 80 


per cent. to 6.13 per cent. 








the cable transfer rate is now 
£NZ124 7s. 6d. instead of £NZ124 10s. 
The official selling rate for Uruguayan 
pesos has been raised from 8.58 to 9.50 
pesos to the pound. As the buying rate 
remains at 7.60 pesos, the profit margin 
is raised to 1.90 pesos, or 25 per cent. 
One object of this change is to rectify 
the trade balance. 


* 


The Bank Return 


THIS week’s reduction in the note cir- 
culation is £16.6 millions. This is an 
unusually large contraction for the 
week after Christmas, but in most years 
the contraction begins to show itself in 
the return of the Wednesday imme- 
diately succeeding Christmas. This year 
it is fair to say that two weeks’ return 
of currency has been concentrated in a 
single week. 

Jan. 5, Dec. 21, Dec.28, Jan. 4, 


1938 1938 1938 1939 
mili. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 


Issue Dept. 
AIOE .ditbocsinscie 326-4 326-4 326-4 326°4 
"—— 492-6 503-6 504:7 488-1 
MONE sc cntesceess . . . . 
Banking Dept. : 
Reserve .......0 54:5 53:4 51:7 68:3 
Public 144 12:5 15:9 20-5 
Fs 129:2 98:3 101:0 136-0 
Other Deps. 37:4 37:3 36°8 37:2 
ovt. Secs. ...... 108-3 72:1 69-2 71:4 
Discounts & Ad- 
VANCES .....0008 15:1 149 28:5 48-9 
Other Secs, ...... 21:1 24:8 21:5 22:4 
Proportion.......+ 30-11% 36-:6% 34:1% 35-6% 


The banking department’s assets are 
swollen by market borrowing at the end 
of the year, which has raised discounts 
and advances to £48.9 millions. Pro- 
vided that there were no other move- 
ments in this item during the past fort- 
night, it looks as if market borrowing 
totalled £45 millions; for some £12 
millions had been repaid by the date of 
the latest return. Bankers’ deposits are 
naturally swollen both by the return of 
Currency and the year-end borrowings. 


The Money Market 


‘THERE has naturally been an abundance 
of money this week. While very little 
was taken from the Bank on December 
31st, loans raised the previous day run 
for as much as ten days, and the market 
will not be finally out of the Bank until 
January 9th. Hence this week’s plethora 
of funds. The banks are lending at the 
usual rates, while bond-money for the 
largest borrowers has cost % per cent. 
in the morning and 4 per cent. in the 
afternoon, 


Jan. 6, Dec. 29, Jan. 5, 
1938 


1938 1939 
‘o % % 
Bank Rate ...........000. 2 2 
London Deposit Rate... 12 lp +2 
Short Loan Rates : 
ing Banks ...... lp-1* Ip1* = 1o-]* 
Others .......seesseees my gy late 
Discount Rates: 
Treasury bills ......... lg 1g 6 
Three months’ bank 
RIED <i ccccsdnccnciedee 1732-96 116-18 %16 


* Viz. 19 per cent. for loans ogee Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and itish Government 
securities within six months of maturity. 54 per 
cent. for loans against 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt d stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral. 


The banks are once more keen buyers 
of bills, and the market has been ready 
to sell as it has had to repay the Bank. 
The banks are taking February and 
March Treasuries at 4 per cent., while 
the market rate for all three months’ 
bills is #% per cent. The contraction in 
tender issues of Treasury bills, forecast 
in The Economist on December 24th, 
is now beginning. This week maturities 
are £14 millions in excess of payments, 
for the issue of December 30th was 
under-allotted to the extent of £4 
millions. The offer for January 7th is 
only £25 millions, against maturities 
next week of £50 millions. Thus the 
foreign outflow of funds is rapidly 
being balanced by a contraction in the 
supply of bills, and the money market 


will shortly have to operate on a nar- 
rower turnover. 


The Bullion Market 


‘THERE has only been a limited arbitrage 
demand for gold this week, and buying 
has been mainly of a hoarding and 
general investment character. It will be 
interesting to see how this is affected 
by the new embargo. The Control was 
the chief source of supply, except on 
Wednesday, when there was a fair 
amount of reselling. On Wednesday 
gold rose to a new record price of 
150s. 5d., this including a premium of 
2d., which was sufficient to kill any 





7000 | 





1938 d. | da | d. 
. 30... 1149 5121 pm}; 837 | 20 1911; 
» 31... [149 Tigi l pm| 573 | Wlyg | 191ljg 
1939 | 
Jan. 3... |150 012 1 pm | 997 | 211g | 20316 
» 4. (150 5 2 pm | 567 20l56 | 2056 





sy 5 sez 150 1 Mg pm) 675 | 205% | 191546 
* Above or below American shipping parity. This 
week’s calculations are based on a “ temporary 
parity,” in which the war risk rate is taken as 1s. 3d. 
per cent. 
t At fixing. 


The New York price of silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce +999 fine during the week 


This week’s fluctuations in the silver 
market are referred to in a Financial 
Note. The market was much less active 
on Thursday, when there was a further 
recession in the price. The current price 
was consequently much less attractive 
to American sellers. India sold early in 
the week, in order to take the oppor- 
tunity of a profit, and bought again on 
Thursday afternoon in order to replace 
the previous sales. 
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AcrTuariges’ INVESTMENT INDEX, DECEMBER 31, 1928=100 


1938 
Group = ee eS ae 
(and No. of Securities) 1937 | Mar. | June a Nov. | Dec. 
29 28 29 30 





212% Consols .......cereeeee 132-7 | 130-7 | 131-5 | 119-1 | 126-6 | 125-3 
Misc. indus. deb. (13) ...... 121-5 | 121-3 | 120-4 | 118-7 | 119-7 | 119-6 
Misc. indus. pref. (26) ... | 115-6 | 113-2 | 112-8 | 111-6 | 111-4 | 110-5 
Building (6) ........0seesees0e 86-9 | 75-0} 80-1) 69:1) 75- 69:2 
DB) cncercocnccesecerecsecne 105-8 | 92°6| 83-6| 69-0} 82:8) 78:8 
Iron and steel (17) ......... 65°9 | 57-1 | 54:3] 45°4| 53-8) 541 
(6) .necccccrecvcccese 38°5 | 34:4) 34:0) 30:5 | 346) 32:8 

Home rails (4) .......0..-000 70-6 | 57°8| 50-4) 34:2) 33:7) 35:0 
Breweries (20) ........+.++0« 133-1 | 120-6 | 126-3 | 112-2 | 111-7 | 108-9 
i (20) ..receeee 66°4| 58-5| 60°5| 53-7| 59-1) 58:3 








Stock Exchange Turnover.—We present below 
our customary comparative table showing the average 
excess of Bank Clearings on Settlement days over non- 
Settlement days during the past three years, as a guide 
to movements in Stock Exchange turnover. The “ non~ 
settling day ” average figures are obtained by deducting 
the total clearings on Settlement days from the total 
clearings for the year, and dividing the difference by the 
number of non-Settlement working days—counting 
Saturday as three-quarters of a full working day. The 
proportion of the total clearing directly connected with 
Stock Exchange business is, of course, higher than the 
percentage increase shown on Settlement days, since 
there is a substantial Stock Exchange clearing turnover 
on all working days and especially those immediately 
following the Settlement :— 


(£ millions) 


1936 1937 1938 

Grand total of clearings on non- 
Settlement days ..............0008 36,463 38,442 35,951 
ER UNRED  ocicccccsoscevnsnscescce 134-4 142-9 133-3 
Daily average on Settlement days 173-0 176-8 152-4 


Increase on Settlement days :— 
IE, ccancrinaricciatigneceiaeere 38-6 33-9 19-1 
POR GIR. | encosccevccccantctesndences 28-6 23-7 14-3 


This latest year’s figures show some striking changes. 
The average increase in the clearing on Settlement days 
at £19.1 millions is little more than half of the increase on 
Settlement days in 1937 and less than half of the increase 
shown in 1936. In fact, the increase in 1938 is approxi- 
mately back to the level of 1932. 


* * * 


The significance of this drop is even greater when the 
effect of Gilt-edged clearings is taken into consideration. 
Since Gilt-edged dealings are for cash, the clearing in 
respect of such transactions is fairly evenly distributed 
and is not to any important extent concentrated upon 
Account days. From the condition of the market it is 
tolerably clear that turnover was very low last year and 
certainly much lower than in 1932. Hence the clearing 
figures would support the two propositions that the 
volume of Stock Exchange business in 1938 was not more 
than half that of 1937 and at a lower ebb than in 1932. 
It is possible, indeed, that these figures give a rather 
rosy impression of the relative state of market activity, 
for the clearing totals do not, of course, reflect to any 
extent the drop in dealings closed within the Account 
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or to any appropriate extent the decline in Contango 
business. Under normally active conditions, the average 
broker does not retain more than a quarter of his gross 
takings as net profit, after allowing for rebate of com- 
missions and expenses, and about half of the expenses 
are proportionate to turnover. Last year was indeed a lean 
time for members of the Stock Exchange. 


* * * 


First Banking Results.—If the first banking divi- 
dends prove a representative sample, shareholders will have 
no reasonable complaint against the outcome of 1938. 
Indeed, the first of the clearing bank announcements came 
as an agreeable surprise to the market, Martins Bank’s 
dividend being raised from 14 per cent. to 144 per cent. 
In the previous year the total distribution was increased to 
16 per cent. by a delayed centenary bonus of 2 per cent., 
but there was no suggestion that this special distribution 
would be repeated. Barclays Bank has maintained its divi- 
dend, alone among the clearing banks, throughout depres- 
sion and recovery, and its 14 per cent. payment, announced 
on Tuesday, has come to be regarded almost as an insti- 
tution. On a superficial comparison, Martins Bank’s 
earnings show a further increase of £19,363 to £872,929, 
but the comparison is invalidated by the fact that in 1937 
profits were struck after payment of a centenary bonus to 
staff, which may well account for the whole of the year’s 
apparent increase, or more. Whatever the real trend of 
earnings may have been last year, however, there can be 
no doubt that this bank has made substantial progress since 
1936, when profits were only £769,988. Pension fund 
again receives £100,000, the allocation to premises account 
is increased from £75,000 to £100,000, and £50,000 is 
transferred to reserve (which now amounts to £3,550,000 
against a paid-up capital of £4,160,042), leaving the carry- 
forward £19,723 higher at £328,730. 


* * * 


For the banks as a whole, actual earnings last year (before 
provisions) may have been somewhat higher than in 1937, 
since advances (despite their downward trend since 
March) have averaged £25.6 millions more, while invest- 
ments have run only £15.0 millions lower. On the other 
hand, increased provisions have probably been required for 
doubtful debts and contingencies, especially since the de- 
preciation in securities must have encroached to some ex- 
tent upon hidden reserves. Hence the decrease of £207,367 
to £1,926,458 shown by Barclays Bank profits is not 
altogether surprising, particularly since the increase of £6.8 
millions in this bank’s average advances from January to 
November last year has been appreciably lower than the 
reduction of £9.7 millions in the average investments port- 
folio. The presumption that very conservative accountancy 
has been employed is, however, suggested by the substan- 
tial allocation of £250,000 to contingency account. Total 
allocations amount to only £400,000, against £700,000 in 
the preceding year, when £500,000 was placed to general 
reserve. In 1937, however, the carry-forward was reduced 
by £128,377, whereas this year it is increased by £16,329 
to £527,720. The Midland Bank’s net profit of £2,445,671 
shows a decrease on the year of only £62,338, while the 
reduction of the gross profit appears to have been even less. 
Provision for contingencies has been raised from £300,000 
to £500,000, which, together with a transfer of £150,000 
to premises account (against £400,000), makes total allo- 
cations of £650,000, against £700,000, the carry-forward 
after payment of the 16 per cent. dividend is £37,271 
higher at £628,315. It may be noted that the favourable 
movement with Barclays Bank results last year is largely 
an apparent one, since this bank showed a large increase 
in profits for 1937 and last year earned more than in 1936. 
a ie: District Cant distribution for the year 

per cent. (against 17 cent.). Net 
profits of £508,808, against o519.255" Cie ve 
higher earnings. Williams Deacon’s dividend is un- 
changed at 12} per cent., and profits show only a trifling 
decline at £301,418. Since the dividend (shown gross) 
absorbs £234,375, allocations of £130,000 leave the carry- 
forward £62,957 lower at £85,635. 
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Discount Dividends.—Again last year the discount 
market demonstrated its ability to earn very satisfactory 
profits under apparently adverse conditions. Since the 
crisis, bill rates have admittedly shown a satisfactory 
margin over the cost of short money, but the average level 
for the first eight months of the year was even lower than 
in 1937. Moreover, the disappearance of outside bond 
money associated with the removal of foreign balances 
from this country must have occasioned some reduction in 
the bond portfolios even of those houses which were able, 
thanks to their abundant hidden reserves, to avoid any 
liquidation of securities at the unfavourable prices ruling 
during the crisis. In the event, none of the three large 
public companies has found it necessary to alter its distri- 
butions. Alexander’s Discount dividend is maintained at 
174 per cent., to which level it was reduced last year from 
19 per cent. The National Discount maintains, for the 
fourth successive year, a total distribution on the “B” 
shares of 26 per cent., including a bonus of 4 per cent.; 
and the Union Discount’s dividend is unchanged at 10 per 
cent. on the capital as increased by the 1936 bonus issue. 
The preliminary announcements suggest that current 
earnings have been well maintained. Alexander’s Discount 
carry-forward is raised by £2,500 to £131,000, indicating 
that net profits were fractionally higher at about £154,500. 
To meet the depreciation of investments, however, it was 
necessary to utilise the whole of the £300,000 transferred 
to investment reserve in 1934 and 1935. Since last year’s 
balance sheet showed that investments accounted for over 
48 per cent. of the balance-sheet total, excluding redis- 
counts, this provision occasioned no surprise. The corre- 
sponding percentages were 31 per cent. for the National 
and, for the Union, according to the balance-sheet classi- 
fication of assets, less than 16 per cent. The Union Dis- 
count’s preliminary figures indicate an increase of some 
£10,600 in net profits to about £261,000, while those of 
the National showed a rise of £6,000 to £195,000. Whether 
the increased earnings in this case are at all attributable 
to the acquisition of Reeves, Whitburn and Company last 
July will only be indicated by the balance-sheet figures, 
though it would be surprising if these showed any expan- 
sion. Some £50,000 is again put to reserve, though 
pensions receive £5,000 against £10,000. The carry-for- 
ward is little changed at about £217,000. 


* * * 


Home Railway Earnings.—With a further fall of 
£274,000 in the fifty-second week of the year the four home 
railways have completed 1938 with a gross traffic loss of 
£7,056,000. The fall of 4.29 per cent. is more favourable, 
at first sight, than the average fall of 64 per cent. in The 
Economist index of business activity, but it must be re- 
membered that the railways had the benefit of the basic 
5 per cent. increase in the charges throughout the year, 
and when comparison is made with 1929 (The Economist 
index is still running above the level of that year) the 
plight of the railways is immediately obvious. The com- 
panies were comparatively successful in maintaining pas- 
senger receipts within £140,000 of the 1937 level, but 
coal and coke receipts fell by £1,482,500 and merchandise 
by no less than £5,433,500. It is evident, indeed, that road 
competition is skimming even more of the cream from rail- 
way business. In the following table we bring up to date 
the estimates published in The Economist of August 13th 
and November 12th (when the basis of the calculations was 
fully explained) of a reduction in railways earnings 
during the whole of 1938. It should be emphasised that no 
allowance is made in these figures for increases in ancillary 
receipts during the second half of the year: — 


RAILWAY EARNINGS EsTIMATES (Amounts in £000’s) 


Second half-year 








______| Reduction | Total 
Reduction in a estimated 
in direct rev reduction, 
Increased | costs due | first half- full year 
costs to lower year 
traffic 


Fall in 
traffics 


volume 


UMS... 1 2423 52 "800 1,496 3,639 

L. & N.E, 1812 305 600 1,780 3,517 

GW, sccves 926 26) 300 818 1,704 
54 pCO 


574 








Sl 
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The estimated reductions in net receipts shown above 
Suggest that L.M.S. first preference may have earned 33 
per cent. last year, G.W.R. ordinary approximately % of 
1 per cent., and Southern preferred approximately 33: per 
cent. The L.N.E.R. figure suggests that the second guaran- 
teed stock dividend has been short-earned by at least 4 per 
cent. By the time this Note is read the market will pro- 


bably know whether its anxieties regarding the dividend 
have proved justified. 


* * * 


Chinese Customs Revenue.—The Japanese “ inci- 
dent” has made no difference to the invariably prompt 
publication of the Chinese Customs Revenue figures for 
1938, amounting to $254,570,000. For a state of war the 
total compares very favourably with $342,899,739 for 
1937. But the figure appears to be a purely notional one 
so far as the bondholders are concerned, for the Inspector- 
General of Customs, Sir Frederick Maze, reports that no 
quota towards the loan and indemnity services has been 
received from areas under Japanese control except for a 
single remittance from the Shanghai Customs last June. 
Hence the services of the Customs Icans was only main- 
tained because the Chinese Government provided the bal- 
ance from its own attenuated revenues. Bondholders may 
well ask what the point of the Chinese Customs agreement, 
negotiated between the British and Japanese authorities 
last May, really amounts to in practice. It was then under- 
stood that all Customs revenues from ports under Japanese 
armed control would be remitted to the Yokohama Specie 
Bank and that foreign loan quotas would then be remitted 
to the Inspector-General of Customs sufficient to meet in 
full foreign loans and indemnities secured on the Customs 
revenue. It would seem, indeed, that the agreement has 
never been given practical effect, and it has certainly 
lacked the consent of the Chinese Government itself, whose 
anxiety to maintain its debt payments under extreme 
stress cannot be too highly commended. 


* * * 


Foreign Bond Movements.-—The course of quota- 
tions during December sets the seal upon a thoroughly 
unsatisfactory year for the foreign bondholder. Further 
falls to new low levels have occurred, and for all groups 
comprised in the foreign bond index calculated by Muni- 
cipal and General Securities Company the December index 
is the lowest of the year. Movements over the past year 
are shown in the following table: — 


AVERAGE JANUARY-JUNE, 1934 = 100. 


l ' Preece 
| South and 
ani Near &! | Central America Com- | Unde De- . 
Europe| Far {| Egypt |— —___—-| plete | faulted) faulte 
Month = East | | P Index | Bonds | Bonds 
| TO- 
| States |vinces | Total | | 





| 
{ 

































1937 | (28) | (31) | (4) | (35) | (11) | (46) | (09) | (54) | (55) 

December | 98°4| 81-6) 98°6| 82°6/ 75°60 80:7) 85-8) eT 85-0 
1938 | 

March...... 83:4] 73:9] 97:2| 61:3) 49-4 58-2) 69-6) 74:9) 64-8 

(27) | (108) | (48) | {60 

June ...... | 89-0| 68-5 | 98-0 | 65-9 | 51-2 | 62-0 | 71-1 | 76-5 | 67-0 
=e ‘0 ad 

re | 96-1 | 57-7| 44-4 | 54-2| Gok | 22-3 62-7 

88-5 66-2 ‘1! 7 | 4) +2 | . . : 

a. 86°7 70-8 95-2 | 59-4 | 45-3 | 55:7 | 67-8 | 74-1 | 63-2 

November. 85:0 65-0 91-7 | 56°3 | 40-9 52-1 | 63-9 | 70:7 59-0 

December. 78-1 64-2 87-0 | 53-7 | 40-7 50-2 | 61:3 | 68-7! 56-0 


N.B.—Figures in brackets « denote number of bonds included. _ 
European and Central and South American issues suffered 
worst in December, and a further severe fall in Egyptian 
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issues occurred on fears for the future of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Suez Canal. The 28 per cent. fall in the 
complete index for 1938 is almost wholly due to political 
factors. Concern for the future has, in fact, played a 
larger part than actual infringements of service during the 
past year. This point is illustrated by the 35 per cent. fall 
in South and Central American State issues, although the 
few actual changes have been in favour of the bondholder 
—such as the increase in the Chilean and the Peru Guano 
loan services. In Europe, again, the Bulgarian payments 
were increased. But it is still impossible to secure accept- 
able terms for the resumption of Greek and Brazilian 
payments. 


* * * 


Lancashire Cotton Results.—The Lancashire Cotton 
Corporation’s year runs to October 31st. Its latest accounts 
therefore cover a period of almost continuous recession 
from the prosperity of 1937. November, 1937, saw 90 per 
cent. of Lancashire’s spindles still in full production, a 
level of activity only just below the peak of 92 per cent. 
maintained from February to October of that year, and 
close enough to practical capacity. From November, the 
first month of the Corporation’s year, the fall was steep 
and continuous to 50 per cent., which persisted from May 
to August, 1938, giving way in the last two months of the 
company’s year to a very slight recovery to 58 per cent. 
But rates were already being cut by that time. The effects, 
as reflected in the Lancashire Cotton profits, are shown 
below : — 

Years to October 31, 


1936 ye “i 
UREEES DOE cee ccccdcocevesseses 127,899 593,194 289,208 
Interest, etc., received ......... 8,566 15,636 18,992 
FINED sdinivavevisquequcoucneshe 136,465 608,830 308,200 
Directors’ fees, etc. .......0ss0008 13,932 3,960 3,775 
SIIROIIOR os05.cecnccccsccovcesce Nil 155,000 155,000 
Debenture interest ............0++ 43,750* 75,000 75,000 
IES BEE OER cs ecenccncascsectoce 78,783 374,870 74,425 
RII shits itddnseeasiobenncniinns Nil 68,875 68,875 
oh inane wie 305,995 5,550 
Earned Yo for ord.F ..c.ecseeveees sn 18-4 0-3 
ITT mil iecnncadsinhennonsoneis Nil 150,000 Nil 
Carried forward ..............0008 78,783 234,778 240,328 


e ~ 1—October 31 only. 
+t No ord. div. has been paid. 
In the circumstances of 1937-38, a fall in gross trading 
profit from £593,194 to £289,208 is not surprising. 
Indeed, it is probable that old contracts carried in from 
1937 cushioned the fall, and that part of the benefit which 
they contributed to the 1937-38 profits has been put to an 
internal reserve against the harsh prospect for 1939. At 
any rate, the directors record that, “in view of the uncer- 
tain position of the trade, certain reserves had to be made 
after fixing stock values, in order to prevent the current 
year’s accounts being adversely affected when deliveries 
are made against contracts booked in the period ended 
October 31, 1938. These reserves also provide for the 
sales of certain stocks, should this be found necessary or 
desirable, at prices which may be even lower than stock 
values.” Since stocks are valued “ at cost or market price, 
whichever was lower,” this last comment is no doubt 
intended to convey that the Corporation is quite prepared 
to sell below cost if other concerns begin a price-cutting 
race. 
* * * 


That being so, it is well to observe that the 1937-38 
profits only cover the preference dividend with a small 
margin, and that the dividend is non-cumulative. On the 
other hand, the balance sheet shows that, if a hard time lies 
ahead, the Corporation has been able during 1938 to make 
financial preparations. Though a rise in stock has not 
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been avoided (from £1,096,469 to £1,140,411), it has 
been possible to withdraw from debtors and bills more than 
enough to finance the bigger stock, and cash reserves 
retained for depreciation (which is maintained at the full 
£155,000) are free to swell cash and investments, cash 
rising from £398,292 to £564,228 and investments from 
£95,566 to £146,329. The importance of cash reserves 
in a period of rate-cutting is obvious. In general, it 
is difficult to draw long-term conclusions from so dis- 
turbed a period as 1937-38. What does seem clear, how- 
ever, is that the 1937 experiment of rather sharply in- 
creased margins was a failure. Quite apart from the mis- 
fortune of trade recession following rapidly after the rise in 
margins, the rise in exports of spinning machinery to 
foreign countries, combined with the relatively greater 
degree of the recession in cotton textiles, suggests that in 
the present world textile situation it would be imprudent 
to count on any but a very small permanent increase in 
spinning margins over the 1936 level. That being so, it 
remains for still greater efficiency and improved organisa- 
tion to increase the profits of the trade, in which Lanca- 
shire Cotton Corporation enjoys the advantage of a con- 
siderable degree of rationalisation. 


* * * 


Turner and Newall Prospects.—The preliminary 
profits figures of Turner and Newall (discussed in The 
Economist of December 17th last) showed that although 
net trading profits had slightly increased, actual equity 
earnings had been reduced from £1,182,391 to £1,166,596 
owing to an increased charge for N.D.C. These figures are 
confirmed by the full report, whose main interest conse- 
quently lies in the statutory and consolidated balance sheets 
and in Sir Samuel Turner’s speech, which accompanies 
them. It may, perhaps, be pointed out that the profits dis- 
closed by the parent company include the net profits of 
the subsidiary companies as shown by their audited 
accounts ; they therefore represent, in effect, the consoli- 
dated profits of the whole group. The results of the past 
three years are analysed in the following table: — 


Years ended September 30th 
1936 1937 1938 


£ £ £ 

PUERE ccccocktndocctinitsecchiemedis 1,343,527 1,543,876 1,650,386 
Depreciation ........sseseeeeeeees 120,418 122,117 130,693 
UD cinicdvinecdiecssemeboniie 56,756 125,164 ~-238,749 
Fees, and staff fund ............ 13,045 13,106 13,250 
Preference dividend ........... ° 101,098 101,098 101,098 
Ordinary stock :— 

Earned ...00rerserceseseessvecees « 1,052,210 1,182,391 1,166,596 

i aniestilichdeliiihieneideibinnsteinateh ea 847,689 1,065,690 1,065,756 

Barned Yo sssecesecerevsceseeee 23-0 22-9 22:6 

DUE Wiintvetciccsslcioatseediionas 174 20 20 
General reserve .......0cccsccsces 200,000 100,000 100,000 
Carry forward § ........ccccoceses 99,069 115,770 116,610 


Our chart below demonstrates the spectacular progress 
which the group has made in the past eight years : — 


TURNER & NEWALL PROFITS—1929-38 
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Since 1932, in fact, distributable profits have jumped from 
£300,671 to £1,267,694, while the amount of the ordinary 
dividend has increased from £181,647 to £1,065,756, 
on an equity capital increased from £4,843,933 to 
£5,328,777. 


* * * 


If it is fair to single out any one branch of the under- 
taking which has contributed most to this expansion, it is 
probable that the asbestos cement section best fills the part. 
It is significant that although asbestos textiles were affected 
both in home and export markets last year, the turnover 
of Turner’s Asbestos Cement reached a record. The chair- 
man points out that new products have more than com- 
pensated for the decline in certain asbestos cement 
products—an illustration of the secular expansion of this 
branch of the business, which is now supplied by new 
factories, while another factory is building at Erith. The 
progress of the Keasbey and Mattison plants towards “ the 
standard of efficiency to which Turner and Newall are 
accustomed .. . in the United Kingdom ” is of long-range 
importance for the group. As for its asbestos mining 
interests, the Havelock Mine should be in production this 
year, and a new shaft is to be sunk at the Bell Mine in 
Canada. The group’s financial resources should be fully 
adequate to deal with the remainder of the 1936 exten- 
sion programme, for its net current assets amount to 
£3,919,000, while cash holdings exceed £24 millions. As 
for the future, the chairman’s speech refers to a “ distinct 
falling off in sales during the last few months in certain 
sections,” and recovery depends on the restoration of stable 
political conditions. For the current year, therefore, profits 
are unlikely to show expansion. But the £1 ordinary stock 
units, at 77s., to yield £5 4s. per cent., constitute a valuable 
long-term holding. 


* * * 


Oil Dividends and Profits.—This week’s announce- 
ments of maintained interim dividends by Royal Dutch 
and “ Shell ” Transport (the former at 6 per cent. and the 
latter at 74 per cent. tax free) have considerably encouraged 
the oil share market. Both London and Amsterdam had 
feared that falling crude prices in the United States might 
even involve some reduction in the dividends, but their 
maintenance suggests that the American oil position has 
not proved so great a burden as was feared in 1938, 
A maintained interim dividend (of 5 per cent.) is also 
announced by Lobitos Oilfields, whose interim last year 
was followed by a 10 per cent. final payment. The Apex 
(Trinidad) full report shows that the 5 per cent. cut in 
the dividend overstates the actual change which has 
occurred in the trading position. The company’s output 
of crude oil (which is sold to Trinidad Leaseholds) 
reached a new record of 562,942 tons in 1937-38, against 
550,026 tons in 1936-37. But the average price per ton 
obtained fell from 17s. 6d. to 16s. 10d., and total profits 
were reduced by about 1 per cent. to £486,149. Well 
amortisation, however, is provided for at an even more 
generous level than in previous years; the normal 
provision has been increased by nearly £20,000 to 
£158,604, and in addition, a special allocation of £10,000 
is made. As a result, the amount earned for dividend is 
approximately £31,000 lower at £229,814, representing 
earnings of 42.4 per cent., against 48.3 per cent. in the 
previous year, so that the dividend is covered by about 
the same margin as in 1936-37. In accordance with recent 
practice, no allocation is made to general reserve, but 
the carry forward is increased, by £9,815 to £128,371. 
General reserve now stands at £370,000, owing to the 
transfer of £150,000 share premiums arising from the 
share issue made two years ago. The board’s strict depre- 
ciation policy has produced a strong balance sheet, in 
which fixed capital now amounts to £703,966 net, against 
£673,126, although a gross amount of £233,356, against 

204,927, was spent on capital purposes during the year. 
At the current price of 27s. 44d. cum dividend, the 5s. 
shares yield £7 14s. per cent. 
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Jute Industries Setback.— 


, Jute Industries’ trading 
experience in the year ended September 30, 1938, 


resembled that of the previous year, for conditions were 
not uniform throughout the period. The latter part of 
1936-37 saw a decline in demand from the U.S.A., and 
it was only at the end of 1937-38 that some revival 
occurred in this trade. But British Government orders 
for sandbags, which represented but a fraction of the 
1936-37 turnover, were more important in the latest 
period, and helped to reduce overheads by recalling idle 
machinery into use. These factors, however, have been 
unavailing against continued competition from Indian- 
produced jute goods, for the company’s total profits are 
down from £123,451 to £89,304. In 1936-37, strikes in 
Indian mills lasting several months assisted the Dundee 
manufacturers to maintain their position, but last year 
the full force of competition was felt. But the drop in 
profits is, perhaps, more severe than might be expected 
from the state of trade described in the report, though it 
does not indicate that revenue has been charged with any 
special Provision against stocks. In 1936-37, however, 
raw material prices rose sharply, and stocks increased from 
£463,533 to £580,960; thus, the fall to £493,562 last 
September suggests that inventory values may have 
played some part in the year’s setback. Meanwhile, share- 
holders are spared the full force of the 28 per cent. decline 
in total profits, for depreciation and obsolescence (provided 
for at an exceptionally high rate in 1936-37) receive 
£15,000 less at £55,000. But even with this saving, the 
amount available for dividends, at £32,363 against 
£53,451, barely covers the 3 per cent. distribution on the 
8 per cent. non-cumulative participating preference shares. 
The maximum rate of preferential dividend has not been 
paid since the capital reorganisation in 1929, and no 
ordinary dividend has been declared since the company 
was formed in 1920. The company’s difficulties, indeed, 
are of a secular character, and are only affected incidentally 
by changes in the trade cycle. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—The first week of 
1939 has produced only a small number of company 
reports, among which Turner and Newall is by far the 
largest. Our usual analysis of profit and loss accounts 
appears on page 54, and comprises 23 companies, apart 
from two for which comparable figures are not available. 
Their net profits amount to £3,104,000, compared with 
£3,876,000 earned in their previous years. The results are 
discussed in preceding Notes, and on page 36, under the 
heading “‘ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—In this issue, 
reports of company meetings begin on page 42. Sir 
Charles Gordon’s survey of conditions in Canada, made 
at the Bank of Montreal meeting, was discussed in a Note 
on page 720 of last week’s Economist. At the Burma 
Corporation meeting, Mr P. E. Marmion pointed out that 
the combined contribution of lead and silver to total 
revenue had again risen, this time to the high level of 80 
per cent., and in reviewing the position of the ore reserves, 
he repeated an estimate made a year ago that the ultimate 
recovery of excess ore might reach 750,000 to 1,000,000 
tons, of which only 124,021 tons had actually been absorbed 
into reserve calculations. Mr Marmion then reviewed the 
trend of metal markets and consumption in 1937 and 1938, 
and drew attention to the recovery in prices that had 
occurred since the end of the financial year. Addressing 
Butlin’s Ltd. members, Colonel Sir Thomas A. Polson 
revealed that owing largely to increased accommodation, 
the trading profit of the Skegness holiday camp had risen 
by 50 per cent. At the British Vacuum Cleaner and En- 
gineering meeting, Mr H. Cecil Booth stressed that while 
most of the business was concerned with domestic-type 
cleaners, good progress was being made in the develop- 
ment of new lines. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET ACCOUNT 
JANVARY 10 JANUARY 12 


Tue market reassembled on Tuesday 
and displayed much of its firm pre- 
holiday tone, but a number of factors, 
including a sharp fall in sterling, selling 
of funds for taxpaying purposes and 4 
certain recrudescence of political ner- 
vousness caused a reaction in prices 
which was most marked in the gilt- 
edged market. 

Undated gilt-edged were the first to 
show reactionary signs with a fall of 4 
on Tuesday, but losses were extended to 
the dated group on Wednesday and 
Thursday, War Loan and Old Consols 
showing losses of up to 1s on both days. 
Some buying of New Zealand stocks 
was reported, but corporation issues 
remained d. 

In the foreign bond market Chinese 
Customs issues were affected by the 
Statement of Sir Frederick Maze (see 
page 31) and registered comparatively 
severe falls. Brazilian issues enjoyed 
some support in mid-week, but the 
European list was overshadowed by 
political nervousness, German Dawes 
and Young Loans both losing fraction- 


_ ally on Tuesday and Wednesday. 


Further selling of Egyptian stocks from 
Paris depressed the Unified issues to 82. 


* 


An improvement was shown by home 
rail prior charges at first, and the deben- 
tures closed up to 14 points better. 
While the traffics were better than had 
been feared, stocks were weaker on 
Wednesday, and in particular L.N.E.R. 
second guaranteed reflected uneasiness 
regarding Friday’s dividend decision. 
Although the Argentine rail traffics were 
satisfactory, falls in the stocks became 
general in mid-week. 

The industrial market reopened after 
Monday’s holiday in relatively cheerful 
mood, assisted by the accumulation of 
week-end orders, but the brighter tone 
was not maintained, and business came 
to a standstill on Thursday. Iron and 
Steel issues continued to advance at 
first, but were checked on profit-taking, 
though they recovered again as soon as 
selling relaxed. There was renewed in- 
terest in Thornycroft, and Tube In- 


vestments provided an exception to 
Wednesday's weakness. Engineering 
issues made a mixed showing, but the 
electrical equipment section was firm if 
unexciting. Motor shares reacted in 
mid-week, after recording useful gains 
on Tuesday. There was little business in 
aircraft shares; de Havilland reacted 
despite the fairly satisfactory results, on 
profit-taking. More interest was shown 
in textile shares than for some time, and 
modest gains were recorded before pro- 
vincial selling brought some reaction in 
mid-week. Brewery shares made a mixed 
showing, though prices were well main- 
tained. After an uncertain start, tobacco 
shares became firmer as the week went 
on. Tate and Lyle were well supported, 
but most store shares were dull. There 
was some inquiry for Woolworth in 
anticipation of the preliminary figures. 
Turnover in the miscellaneous section 
was small, and after a good start prices 
tended to sag through lack of support. 
President Roosevelt’s speech gave a 
Strong impetus to transatlantic securi- 
ties. Shipping shares hardened slightly 


on the proposed plans for co-ordina- 
tion. 


* 


The maintenance of the Royal Dutch 
and “Shell” interim dividends gave 
impetus to the oil share market, other 
leaders as well being affected. The good 
effects began to wear off in late dealings 
on Wednesday, but the firm tone was 
resumed later. Rubber shares began the 
year in much better style, with small but 
general gains and a broadening of in- 
terest, but trading fell back into 
lethargy on the disappointing behaviour 
of the commodity. The tea market 
somewhat resembled rubber shares, for 
brighter initial conditions were not 
maintained. 

The mining markets did not follow 
the trend in other sections. Conditions 
were idle on Tuesday, and the tendency 
of prices uncertain, but comparative 
cheerfulness began to return towards 
mid-week. Kaffirs were at first in- 
different to the new record in the price 
of gold, but Paris support on Wednes- 
day helped the dividend-payers, and in 
mid-week the Cape showed renewed in- 
terest in developing mines. Rhodesian 
copper shares were fairly firm but in- 
active. Base metals were featureless, 
apart from a sharp fall in Polberro Tin. 








‘FIFTEEN MOORGATE’ UNIT TRUSTS 


An investment now, yields* — 


44% #2. - - - SAVINGS UNIT TRUST 
63% in HUNDRED SECURITIES TRUST 
73% ix INVESTORS GOLD SHARE TRUST 





74% in INVESTORS 2nd GENERAL TRUST 


54% in PROVIDENT INVESTORS TRUST 
6{% ix INVESTORS FLEXIBLE TRUST 


OR 68% . . . if the investment be divided equally between these six Trusts thereby 
spreading the capital over approximately 190 different stocks and shares 


INVESTORS INCOME te in Income Sub-Units 


3% in Reserve Sub-Units 


The yields gross, 
cape, 00d bese on ban poe alas 
and current prices (which include all 
management fees) 


Apply for free handbook D46 to the Managers, 


FIFTEEN MOORGATE UNIT TRUSTS LIMITED, 15 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
CONSULT YOUR STOCKBROKER OR BANKER 








“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 


—————— 





T Corres. 


otal 
939 : Day 
1 Bargains} 1938 


30 ord. 
shares* int.t 


20 fixed 





521s | 5,540 | 80-4 | 123-3 
an. 2 Stock Exchange clos 
an. 3| 6,745 | 5,665 | 80-7 123-5 


an 4| 5,770 | 6,390 | 80-3 123-2 

an. 5| 5,710 | 5,960 | 80-2 123-2 

1938 

High . 97+2 131+0 
Jan. 12 | Feb.4 

Low 73° 119-9 


+ Approx. cotal recorded in S.B, List. * July l, 
1935 = 100. +1928 = 100. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


The Actuaries’ price indices of in- 
dustrial ordinary shares and of certain 
fixed-interest securities, as at Decem- 
ber 30, 1938, are tabulated in an In- 
vestment Note on page 29. 


New York 


Watt STREET'S leading pointer this 
week was the President’s message to 
Congress, which prompted a general 
advance of up to three dollars in indus- 
trial stocks. The absence of any threat 
to business stimulated the market to 
such effect that the Dow industrial 
average rose nearly 1} points (after a 
comparable fall on Tuesday), while 
turnover reached the 14 millions mark. 
With the exception of oil stocks all 
groups participated in the rise, and rails 
continued to show a considerable firm- 
ness, with a rise to a new high of 34.33 
in the Dow rail average on Wednesday. 
The market continues to find encou- 
ragement in business news, including 
the largest engineering construction 
awards in December since 1927. Iron 
Age reports that steel activity is run- 
ning at 50 per cent. of capacity this 
week compared with 40 per cent. a 
week ago, and anticipated a further ad- 
vance for the remainder of January. 
The bond market was less active, but 
Government issues remain very firm. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 


Weex_y AVERAGES 


1938. 





DalLty AVERAGE oF 50 AMERICAN 
ComMMOon Stocks (1926 = 100) 


Dec. 29 |Dee. 90|Dec. 31 Jan. 2| jn 9] an 4 


129-8 129-8 | 130-2 [toe 128-8 | 130-3 


1938 High: 136-] November 12th. Low: 83-6 
March 3ist 
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ToTaL DEALINGS IN New YorkK 











Stock Exchange Curb 
1938 Shares 
Shares Bonds 
000’s $000’s 000’s 
Dec. : 1,860. | 9430 | «43538 
$0 1,400 9,480 320 
” 31* 850 5,680 163 
1939 
josed Closed Closed 
Jn. 2) OO 7,380 197 
ae 9,450 209 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
Dec. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
29, 5 29, 5, 
1938 1939 1938 1939 
1, Rails and 4. Manufacturing 
ransport 
padi i Cth 421,| Briggs atablnetien 3034 31lg 


. Chrysler ...... 83 8334 
Balt & Ohio. Te aise Elec. Autolite 34% 347e 
eo o B ceeeccesee Gen otors.. 8 505g 
Can. Pacific... 55s sit Hudson Mtr. 738 8" 


Union Pac. «. 94 9612) All 
Greyhound ... 203g 1958 Col. 


2. Utilities and 
Communications 


| Chalmer 
Am. W’works, 1353 1334 Gen. Electric 4373 44 
C’with. & S.... 15g _ 15g) West’hseElec. 11834 11912 
Con. Edison... 2954 3154;AmericanCan 100 991 
Col. Gas & El, 654 714) Addressogrph 28 27}2 
El Bond & Sh. 1012 12 (Caterpillar ... 45 565 
NatPwr&Lt. 773 8le)Cont.Can.... 42 435 
N. American.. 217g 23 (Ingersoll Rnd1l4 117 
Pac. Gas & El 2934xd.295g| Int. Harvester 5754 59 
Pac. Lighting 4214 4334 | Johns Manvle 10453 105 
Pub Serv N.J. 315g 3314;Am. Radiator 1814 18 
Stan Gas & 31g 334 Corn Prods.... 6414 66 
UnitedCorp. 273 3l4\J1Case&Co. 91 93 
Un. GasImp. 1112 12 (Glidden ...... 23lo 24l2 
Amer. Tel. ... 14612150 _G.Am. Trans 5854 6014 
eee 9 an pane cae =“ ive 
Westn, Union 231 | Celanese 4 
Radio ..-.s00e » “784 “Sle\Ind. Rayon... 25 25g 


91 92 
seevee 1515g 15619 
Un. Carbide 893g 8912 


b 6612 677g Colgate Palm. 145g 1454 
oe eee Ore cern Kae, 18112 18614 
3. Extractive and Gillette ...... 75g Sig 

Metal gg  ___ |Loews......... 535g 5312 


2573 255 
Am. Rol. Mill 211, 2214|20t»Cen. Fox 2573 25% 
Beth. Steei ... 78 793g 
Beth. Steel P. 1121) 114 
e oes St. — o. 5, Retail Trade, etc. 
>. ial 4 8 t.Ward 52 £50! 
U.S. Stzel Pf. 11655 11812|}"C Penney Wl 7734 
Alaska J’neau 10 10 ‘Sears Roebck 733g 7414 
Am. Metal eee 3754 3958 Wa mn... 18 1812 
Am. Smelting 5154 5312) wWoolworth... 4834 503s 
Anaconda ... 3478 [Borden ... 1612 1673 
BohnAlum... 281g 281g| Gen, Foods... 391g 3973 
Cerro de Pas.. 4712 5212/ Kroger Grey. 2013 22% 
Int. Nickel ... 5512 5512 Nat Biscuit 241g 2534 
Kennecott ... 4254 4414\ Nat’ Dairy ... 1319 1314 
Patino Mines 107g 1114! Am. Tob. 8712 89 
SOL 32 22te\ Lorillard 2079 2112 
SD. SORE s 4) Tob.B, 4334 445g 
Venadiom -~ 277 3018| Net. Disllers 2714. 279 
Phillips Petr. 43 4)Schenley Dis. 17. 17 
Shell Union... 1414 147 


NY VBC 13. 1319|6- Fimance 

Stan, Oil Cal, 277g 2812|Comcl.Credit 571g 565s 
Stan. Oi N.J. 517g 52 |AuasCorp.... 814 854 
Texas ......... 465g 477g'Com Inv. ['r. 5912 59 


“” 
S 
& 
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Paris 


DEspPiTE occasional checks and uncer- 
tainty, the Bourse responded well last 
month to the prospect of economic re- 
covery. Prices of domestic stocks 
moved upwards, though improvement 
was more noticeable in groups such as 
banks (especially Banque de France) 
and electricity companies than in mis- 
Cellaneous industrials, At the same time 
activity broadened, and the growing 
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of the Finance Bill. The strain in Italo- 


French relations also induced uncer- 
tainty but the confidence of the Bourse 
was sufficient to offset any real political 
fears. Rentes improved markedly, 
especially on the conversion of the 6 
per cent. external railway loans by 
means of a Fls. 175 millions 4 per cent. 
30-year loan at 95. Internationals 
moved sensitively in the opposite direc- 
tion to domestic stocks. Suez Canal 
fluctuated widely on the Italian cam- 
paign, and in the early part of the 


month Royal Dutch were heavily 
marked down. 


Nov. Jan. | Nov. Jan, 
1938 1939 Le 1938 a 
2. 
3% Rentes 80-70 86-50 Renn 522 574 
4%Rts.’17 82-50 89-90 Rio Tinto 2,617 2,562 
Banque de R. Dutch... 67,625 67,450 
France ... 8,895 8,930 Mex. le 50-50 50-75 
Cred Chart 


ae er 255241 -50 
Lyonnais.. 1,630 1,745 Ford ...... 62 64:50 


Suez Canal 18,990 17,470 De Beers... 1,570 1,492 
Wag. Lits... 81-50 79-50\“Johnnies” (445 423 


Berlin 


No specific trend emerged on the 
Bourse during December. There were 
occasional sessions in which prices im- 
proved slightly, but day-to-day changes 
were irregular and business throughout 
was extremely quiet. Conditions were 
usually so listless that small sales un- 
duly depressed prices. Among the fac- 
tors which tended to reduce prices in 
the first fortnight were sales to obtain 
funds for tax payments, and Jewish 
realisations. Just before Christmas, 


support by the banks encouraged a 
firmer tone. 





Nov. Jan. Nov. Jan, 
30, 4, , . 
1938 1939 (Nord. 1938 1939 


Reichs- | Lloyd... 73:00 67:75 
— --- 190:90 188-50/A.E.G.... 114-00 115-75 


.D. Siemens 
Bank ... 116°50 116:00 & H.... 190:00 190-75 
Dresdner 110-00 109-25 Stahi- 
1.G. Far- | werke... 104:75 105-10 
benind. 146-90 150-00|Hamburg 
| Amer. 72-25 65-00 


Amsterdam 


APART from exceptions in individual 
groups, turnover continued on a small 
scale throughout December. Over the 
whole month, prices were not greatly 
changed, though they were lower for 
choice. Local conditions provided no 
impetus, and movements were mostly 
influenced by foreign trends, The 
weakness of sterling and the tension in 
Italo-French relations were adverse 
factors, but the firmness of Wall Street 
provided a welcome corrective. Sales on 
Paris account were also an important 
influence. A feature of the second half 
of the month was activity in sugar 
shares, which went ahead on the rise in 
Java sugar prices. Though these gains 
were not always held, the improvement 
in this group was in contrast to the 
quiet conditions in other sections. 

Nov. Jan. Nov. Jan. 

30, 4, 30, . 

1938 1939 i 1938 = 
212% Durch B32 oF (Pord Motor 349 343 
Philips Lp. 22814 21614 Deli B. To. 212!2 205% 
Neth. Ship. 12034 11511j6)Ryl. Dutch 328'¢ 3257s 
Lever Bros. ‘Hand. Am. 47753 46114 
& Unilever 139 134 


* Without transfer certificate. 
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Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Nominal Con- New 
Week ending Capital versions Money 
January 7 £ £ £ 
To the Public ......... Nil eas Nil 
To Shareholders ...... 757,917 1,037,292 
By S.E. Introduction Nil eke li 
By Permission to Deal 563,102 as 876,827 
Sav. Certs., week 
ended December 31 100,000 ha 100,000 


Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 


Year to date £ £ 
1939 (New Basis) seins 2,014,119 2,014,119 
1938 (New Basis) ...... 2,561,467 2,561,467 
1939 (Old Basis) ......... 1,137,292 1,137,292 
1938 (Old Basis) ......... 160,000 160,000 

Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign © 


U.K. ex U.K. Countries 
Year to date £ £ £ 
1939 (New Basis) 1,286,827 727,292 Nil 
1938 (New Basis) 1,241,467 1,320,000 Ni 
1939 (Old Basis) 410,000 727,292 Nil 
1938 (Old Basis) 160,000 Nil Nil 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Deb. Pref. Ord. 
Year to date £ £ 
1939 (New Basis) 475,000 1,589 1,537,530 
1938 (New Basis) 645,000 521,250 1,395,217 


1939 (Old Basis) 210,000 Nil 927,292 
1938 (Old Basis) Dr122,500 Nil 282,500 


Nots.—‘t Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. ‘“ New Basis” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 


117 Old Broad Street, Ltd.— 
Particulars of £250,000 4 per cent. 
mortgage debenture stock, purchased 
by Messrs Joseph Sebag and Company 
at 974. Properties at present charged to 
Bank of London and South America to 
secure £450,000 4 per cent. debenture 
stock. Proceeds of issue will repay 
this loan. Redeemable at 101 from 
December, 1941 to 1948 ; thereafter at 
par on notice to 1958. Total assets 
September, 1938, £542,434. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS 
ONLY 

Marievale Consolidated Mines.— 
Issue of 1,195,834 10s. shares at prices 
which will produce £727,292. Union 
Corporation holds right to take 339,167 
shares at par, and later 250,000 shares 
at not over 15s. Shareholders regis- 
tered December 15, 1938, are offered 
339,167 shares at par and 250,000 
shares at 15s. each, pro rata to their 
holdings. 

British Vacuum Cleaner and En- 
gineering Company .—Issue of 200,000 
5s. ordinary shares at 20s., in proportion 
of one for two ordinary held on Decem- 
ber 30th. 


Birkenhead Brewery.—Issue of 
£110,000 44 per cent. first mortgage 
debenture stock at par, in proportion 
of £3 stock for every £10 held. 


UNIT TRUSTS 


Universal Fixed Trust.—Holders 
of 1,200,000 sub-units valued at over 
£1,000,000, out of a total of £4,500,000, 
have exercised their right to exchange 
into sub-units of the new Universal 
Second Unit Trust, a flexible trust. 


on ceeeeeememnepenaecsistisitttn Aenea 








ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Commencing with this issue, the tables of Active Security Prices 


and Yields have been transferre 
section. The tables appear this week on pages 52 and 53. 


d to the “ Current Statistics” 
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Industry and Trade 


Self-Help for Farmers.—The attendance at the 
Oxford Farming Conference, which has now become an 
annual event, is a convincing proof that British farmers 
have still some time to spare, in the intervals of their 
political activities, for the practical work of modernising 
farming methods. The papers and the keen discussions 
which followed them gave clear proof of the energy and 
success with which many farmers have tackled the problems 
of widely fluctuating prices and steadily rising labour 
costs. The growing of a higher proportion of cash crops, 
the elimination of the green or bare fallow, the substitution 
of dairy herds for the bullock-fattening yards, and the 
greater emphasis on pigs and poultry have involved radical 
breaks with old traditions, but such changes have increased 
the output and the profits of many British farms. It was 
generally recognised that the rise in agricultural wages had 
stimulated the adoption of labour-saving methods and the 
better organisation of the farm’s labour supply ; many 


speakers emphasised the importance of special bonuses or 
piece-rates in giving the agricultural worker a financial 
interest in his daily tasks. Still further mechanisation, a 
weekly or fortnightly free day and a week’s holiday with 
pay were regarded by many speakers as essential if able 
men were to be retained on the land ; one speaker put in 
a plea for an agricultural training school for agricultural 
workers, financed by farmers themselves, on the lines of 
the apprentice schools set up in other industries. More than 
one speaker pointed out, however, that the increased leisure 
demanded by farm workers was difficult to arrange on the 
small farm employing perhaps only one or two men, and 
it is on these farms also that further mechanisation is 
impeded by the high cost, both of purchase and of depre- 
ciation, of modern machinery relative to the small area. 
The future in this country of the large farm, of, say, 300 
acres or more, is assured, and there will always be a certain 
number of the small family farms round about 50 acres 





SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
The movement in profits of NEW 
ZEALAND AND RIVER PLATE LAND 
MORTGAGE, though small, is in the right 
direction. Net profits amount to £32,565 
against £30,451, and the dividend is 
increased from 3} per cent. to 3} per cent. 
One of the more satisfactory reports of the 
week is that presented by HOULDER 
LINE, whose net earnings amount to 
£151,663 against £140,193, despite poor 
crop conditions in the Argentine. In addi- 
tion to the unchanged 7} per cent. dividend 
a special tax-free bonus of 2} per cent. is 
being distributed from a surplus on the sale 
of vessels. The total profits of ASSOCI- 
ATED PAPER MILLS have fallen from 
£116,720 to £110,022, and the fall in wood 
pulp prices during the year necessitated 
the writing down of stocks. PHARAOH 
GANE AND COMPANY, the timber 
merchants, have experienced a drop in net 
profits of some £22,500 to £23,757, owing 
to the large fall in timber imports last year. 
The report stresses, however, that 1937 
was a boom year, and that the comparison 
of last year’s profits with a five-year average 
is favourable. Profits of CLEVELAND 
PETROLEUM COMPANY show a sharp 
contraction from £572,566 to £314,639, 
though it is reported that the sales of the 
company’s motor spirits have been well 
maintained. ENGLISH CLAYS, LOVER- 
ING POCHIN AND COMPANY have 
been affected, both in the home and export 
markets, by the year’s disturbed political 
conditions, and both turnover and profits 
have declined. The ordinary dividend is 
reduced from 4} per cent. to 2 per cent. 


BANKING PROFITS & DIVIDENDS 
Barclays Bank, Ltd.—Net profit for 
year to December 31, 1938, £1,926,458, 
o—— with & »133,825 in 1937. Divi- 
dends maintained at 14 per cent. on “B” 
and “ C,” and at 10 per cent. on “ A ” shares. 
To premises, £150,000 (£200,000). To 
contingency account, £250,000, against 
ea to reserves. -forward raised 

m £511,391 to £527,720. 

Midland Bank, Ltd.—Net profit 
1938, £2,445,671, against £2,508,009. Divi- 
dend 16 per cent., as absorbing 
£1,758,400, against £1,764,049. To reduc- 
tion of bank premises, £150,000 Ceo 

reserve, 500,000 
(£300,000). Carry forward raised from 
£591,044 to £628,315. 

Martins Bank, Ltd.—Net pros 
1938, £872,929, an increase of 19,363 on 

expenses, 


1937. This _ is struck after 
income tax, N.D.C., i 


To 


and bad debts. The 1937 profit was struck . 


after a centenary staff bonus also. Dividend 





raised from 14 to 14} per cent. For 1937, a 
2 per cent. bonus was added in respect of 
the centenary, which took place in 1931. 
To reserve, £50,000 (nil). To premises, 
£100,000 (£75,000). To pensions, £100,000 
(same). Carry-forward raised from {309,007 
to £328,730. 


Clydesdale Bank Ltd.—Net profit for 
year 1938, £316,941, against £320,250. 
Dividend 16 per cent. (same), absorbing 
£208,000. To reduction of bank buildings, 
£20,000 (same). Superannuation, etc., fund, 
£35,000 (same). eserved surplus fund, 

50,000 (same). Carry forward raised from 
£91,173 to £95,114. 


District Bank Ltd.—Profit for 1938, 
508,808, against £519,255. Dividend on 
“A” and “ C ” shares 184 per cent. for 
and on “B” shares 10 per cent. as leon, 
absorbing £376,525, against £372,881. To 
ensions, etc., fund, £70,000 (same). To 
property, £60,000 (same). Carry 
forward raised from £285,610 to £287,893. 
Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd.—Divi- 
dend for half-year on “A” and “B” shares 
is at rate of 124 per cent. p.a. Net profits for 
1938 (after expenses including £45,000 to 
staff funds, and contingencies), £301,418. 
Dividend absorbs £234,375; to bank premises 
£30,000 ; to reserve fund, £100,000. Carry 
forward, £85,635 (£148,592). 


DISCOUNT COMPANY RESULTS 


Alexanders Discount Company. — 
er ged dividend for final half-year at rate 
oO per cent. p.a., making 17} cent, 
for 1938 (as before). Coe-deaa, 
£131,000 (£128,000). The directors have 
transferred £300,000 from investment 
reserve to write down investments to under 
market price. 

National Discount Company.—Divi- 
dend on “A” shares 10 per cent.; 
and on “B” shares, final of 13 per 
cent. plus cash bonus of 4 per cent., 
et ee 

© reserve, 000. To ion 

5,000. Provisional Pre £195,006 

188,962). For 1937 the reserve 
was £50,000 and 


staff » carry 
£216,462. it is announced that Mr Ronald 
on ae Basset been appointed to a seat 


U.S. BANKING RESULTS 


Bank of America.—Balance sheet total, 
December 31, 19 $1 721,670 i 
$1,493,373,095 a year eli Suche aed 
$1,437,027.491 ($1,357,378,756). 
discounts, etc., $673,828,309 ($630,668,811). 

Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company.—Total assets, December 31, 


1938, $1,042,703,016 against $934,774,000 
at end of 1937, Cash, $639,591,438 
($342,481 ,000). Undivided _ profits, 
$11,537,028 ($10,476,000). Deposits, 
$939,260,373 ($831,259,000). 


Chase National Bank of the City of 
New York.—Statement as at December 31, 
1938, shows: Deposits, $2,234,333,000, 
against $2,069,990,000 a ago. Total 
resources, $2,523,167,000 ($2,375,379,000) ; 
cash, $861,439,000 ($708,040,000); U.S. 
Government securities, $639,878,000 
($603,362,000) ; loans and _ discounts, 
$638,734,000 ($728,522,000). Capital, 
$100,270,000 (same) ; surplus, $100,270,000 
(same). Undivided profits, $35,247,000 
($31,121,000). 


Bankers Trust Company of New York. 
—Deposits on December 31, 1938, were 
$890,465,428 (against $819,473,017 at the 
end of 1937); cheques, $21,833,118 
($33,323,824). Surplus fund, $50,000,000 ; 
undivided profits, $29,464,115 ($26,932,372); 
total assets, $1,043,469,941 ($975,069,368). 

Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York.—Statement dated ber 31, 
1938, shows: Deposits, $1,619,978,420 
(against $1,449,807,512 a year ago), 
and total resources, $1,941,765,660 
($1,781,934,937). Capital, $90,000,000 ; 
surplus fund, $170,000,000; undivided 
eee $12,808,420; cash, $788,474,638 ; 

nited States Government obligations, 
$486,310,848 ; loans and bills, $528,846,450. 


Manufacturers Trust Company. — 
Balance sheet dated December 31, 1938, 
compared with tember 30, 1938, shows : 
Deposits, $655,486,078 ees Seely. 
resources, $769,305,594 ($763,349,641) ; 
cash, $197,452,981 ($206,617,807); U.S. 
Government st $229,471,899 
($183,374,045). 


Brown Brothers, Harriman and 
Company.—The statement, dated Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, shows total assets $95,171,745 
(against $89,431,555 on December 31, 1937). 
» $69,082,071 ($58,799,155). Loans 
advances, $19,562,900 ($19,521,678). 
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use of recent technical progress. 


* * * 


Employment Marking Time.—Owing to the propor- 
tionately much smaller decline in employment than in 
business activity since the autumn of 1937, due, in part, 
to the reduction in average weekly working hours, the 
monthly employment and unemployment returns are 
not so sensitive an index of changes in industrial produc- 
tion as formerly. Thus, between November, 1937, and 
November, 1938, when The Economist index of business 
activity fell by 10 per cent., employment showed a decline 
of less than 2 per cent. Between November 14th and 
December 12th, the number of registered unemployed in 
Great Britain (inclusive of agriculture) rose by 3,000, 
compared with an increase of 166,000 during the same 


period in 1937. Although the increase was much less 
marked than a year earlier, our index of unemployment, 


which is corrected for seasonal variations, shows a further 


increase in December. The increase of 24,000 in the 


number of insured persons aged 16 to 64 in employment 


in Great Britain (exclusive of agriculture) between 
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Insured persons aged 
16-64 employed 


incl. agriculture) Percentage} (excl. agriculture) 








Date of of insured 
Return persons 
(aged 16-64) tos 
unem- ndex, 
cam ployed adjusted 
cote (excl. ' Number for 
agriculture seaso: 
ployed variations 
| 
mae 000 (1935 = 1 *000 % 7000 §=1935=100 
1S  icinie 1,390 68 - 1,160 9-9 11,664 112 
Nov. 15 ....+6 1,499 73°4 1,228 10-6 11,580 1lllg 
85. ncrcde 1,665 83-5 11-7 11,444 10919 
1938 
Bom, TE sdinik 1, 83-5 1,419 12:8 11,319 11019 
Feb. 14 ...... 1,810 84-0 d 12-7 11,338 10 
March 14 1,749 85-8 1,350 12:4 11,3 10919 
-_ WD deseal 1,748 87-9 1,321 12:3 11,412 10912 
ay 16 ..... 1,779 89-5 1,314 12-5 11,406 10912 
une 13 ...... 1,803 91-0 12:8 11,369 1 
uly 18 ...... 1,773 87:4 1,244 12-9 11,413 110 
Aug. 15 ...... 1,7 86-4 1,262 12-7 11,447 110 
Sept. 12...... 1, 88-6 1,324 12-9 11,429 110 
Oct. 17 ...... 1,781 87-6 1, 12-5 11,455 110 
Nov. 14...... »828 89-6 1,456 12:7 11,428 110 
Dec. 12 ....4. 1,831 91-9 1,474 11,452 110 








November and December compares with a decrease of 
136,000 during the same period in 1937. The increase 
last month, however, was not sufficient to alter our 
seasonably adjusted index of employment. A geographical 
analysis of changes in unemployment between November 
and December shows increases in the South Eastern, 
North Eastern and Northern divisions, as well as in 
Scotland and Wales ; but there were decreases in London, 
in the South Western and North Western divisions and 
in the Midlands. Industrial changes are reflected in a rise 
in unemployment in building, public works contracting, 
the pottery and hosiery trades, but a fall in the distributive 
trades, in coal-mining, and in the cotton, silk and rayon, 
motor and aircraft, metal goods and engineering industries. 
In general, the returns for December give the impression 
that business activity has been marking time. 


* * * 
Steel and A.R.P. Shelters.—The tonnage of steel 


which wil! be required for air-raid shelters is exercising the 
minds of many people. Estimates ranging from 500,000 
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in size, whose occupiers consider themselves paid for their 
Jong hours of work by their independence. But modern 
methods of farming and the higher standard of working 
conditions demanded by farm workers put at a discount 
the medium-sized arable farm, which is too large to be 
independent of hired labour and too small to make the best 
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to 1,500,000 tons have been given, but probably a half-way 
figure would be nearer the mark. The subsidy of £20 
millions announced by Sir John Anderson is expected to 
provide splinter- and blast-proof shelters for 10 million 
people, and these shelters will probably be chiefly of the 
small household type, capable of holding four or five 
people. The exact design of shelter which will qualify for 
the subsidy has not yet been announced, but it is probable 
that the Home Office will approve of a design utilising 
14-gauge sheets with five-inch corrugations, curved in 
semi-circular fashion to fit a light 4 in. by 24 in. joist 
arch, Such a shelter would weigh about 10 cwts., the cost 
of sheets, joists and erection would be about £ 10, and theiz- 
fore 2,000,000 of such shelters could be erected for the 
£20 millions. On these assumptions the quantity of steel 
required would be 1,000,000 tons, of which approximately 
50 per cent. would be joists and 50 per cent. corrugated 
sheets. If a lighter gauge sheet should be adopted, the ton- 
nage of sheets would be reduced, and if a heavier or lighter 
joist than 4 in. by 23 in. were approved, the ratio of joists 
to sheets would be altered. However, the probability is that 
the shelters will be on the lines indicated; but there is just 
the possibility that the Home Office may approve a design 
of “elephant” shelters (i.e. with 5-in. corrugations) for 
small private houses, without the use of joists at all. The 
difficulty at the moment appears to be to obtain the 
capacity for producing “elephant” sheets in the curved 
form desired; but no doubt, if necessary, the additional 
plant will be quickly provided. If the “ elephant ” shelter 
type, consisting of sheets only, is not adopted, the most 
probable alternative is the 4 in. by 24 in. or 5 in. by 3 in. 
joist framework curved in semi-circular fashion and covered 
with galvanised corrugated sheets. In the lighter form of 
shelter, the tonnage of steel required would be about 8 per 
cent. of the annual ingot capacity of this country, and the 
sheet tonnage needed would be equivalent to about 20 per 
cent. of the capacity of the sheet-producing plant. This will 
prove a welcome fillip to the industry. 


* * * 


Cotton Yarn Price-Fixing.—At the end of last 
week the members of the Egyptian-type mule yarn price 
agreement decided to give three months’ notice to cus- 
tomers to terminate the 5 per cent. rebate on prices, which 
came into operation last August. The rebate was originally 
instituted in order to enable the members of the agree- 
ment to counter the competition of outside firms, and the 
5 per cent. concession was granted to buyers who agreed 
to purchase yarn only from spinners adhering to the price 
convention. This action has been prompted by the fact 
that there will be no necessity for rebates or concessions 
of any kind when the proposed Enabling Bill becomes law. 
Meanwhile, further progress is being made with regard to 
the formation of a comprehensive price-fixing scheme 
for all American yarns. Meetings are being held in 
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Manchester almost daily, and it is expected that a definite 
scheme will be sent to all spinners concerned within the 
next week or two. 


* * * 


Trouble with Bacon Contracts. — The revival in 
December last of the system of long-term contracts for 
bacon pigs meant that the bacon curers, after an interval 
of two years during which they obtained their pigs by 
purchase in the open market, are again dependent for their 
raw material on the contracts arranged through the Pigs 
Marketing Board. Since one of the reasons for the break- 
down of the previous contract was the inability of some 
curers to obtain sufficient pigs, while neighbouring fac- 
tories were working to capacity, the Pigs Marketing Board 
offered, under the terms of the new contract, a bonus of 
2s. per pig to producers who left to the Board the choice 
of the factory to which the pigs were to be sent. At the 
same time, the Pigs Marketing Board reserved the right 
to reallocate, if necessary to secure equitable distribution 
of supplies among the curers, any pigs allocated to a 
particular curer. It may be remembered that the total 
number of pigs contracted for in 1939 amounted to only 
1.4 millions, while the curers estimate that at least 2.2 
millions are necessary to secure the most economical 
throughput. In order to spread the deficiency as equally 
as possible over all the numerous curers, the Pigs Market- 
ing Board have had to divert large numbers of pigs from 
the curers to whom they were allocated. For this necessity 
the Board can hardly be blamed, but judging from the 
complaints that have inundated both the Board and the 
National Farmers’ Union, the reallocation has been an 
extraordinarily haphazard affair. Pigs from Scotland have 
been ordered to Birmingham, and shareholders near co- 
operative factories have been told to send their pigs 50 
miles or more to other factories, with consequently in- 
creased charges for transport to be paid by the Board. 
The trouble, of course, arises from the need to give all 
curers an equal share in what trade there is, a principle 
which, however just in theory, prevents the most 
economical conversion of the pigs into bacon when the 
supply of bacon pigs is less than the curing capacity. The 
remedy lies either in reducing this capacity, which no 
doubt the rationalisation schemes proposed in the Bacon 
Act will partly achieve, or in increasing the supply of 
bacon pigs. 


* * * 


Further Fall in Freight Rates.—The past year 
opened with tramp shipping freight rates in the midst of a 
sharp downward movement. The decline was temporarily 
arrested in August and September, but in October the 
index resumed its decline, which continued to the end of 
the year. The extent of the fall in freight rates since 
December, 1937, is shown below: — 


The Economist INDEX OF FREIGHT RATES 
(1898 — 1913 = 100) 








a Dec., | Sept., | Oct., Ov., 
1913 1937 1938 1938 1938 1938 
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Moreover, as the next table shows, the downward move- 
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ment between November and December was noticeable on 
the majority of shipping routes: — 





The firmer trend of commodity prices on the world 
market, if maintained, should tend to arrest the down- 
ward movement in freight rates. The plight of the shipping 
and shipbuilding industries has been accentuated by the 
intensification of subsidised foreign competition. A Fact- 
Finding Committee, representative of the various sections 
of the shipping industry, has been examining the position. 
As the Government has already expressed its willingness 
to assist shipping the industry’s recommendations are 
awaited with interest. 


* * * 


Co-operators and Bazaars.—The trade of the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society for the first nine months of 
1938 increased by 34 per cent. over that of the same 
period in 1937 to £89,024,875. This moderate advance was 
secured by an increase of £2,998,614 in grocery and pro- 
visions, of £280,236 in coal, and of £269,369 in the build- 
ing and engineering departments. There were decreases in 
drapery, clothing, and boots and shoes, reflecting the re- 
duced spending power of co-operators in the industrial 
areas and also the competition of the departmental stores 
and multiple shops of rival concerns. That co-operative 
societies are feeling the effects of these and the “ increas- 
ing activities of the limited-price bazaar stores” is shown 
by a resolution to be moved at the quarterly meeting of the 
C.W.S. at the end of the month by the Hull society. This 
resolution calls upon the directors to examine the question 
in all its aspects and to submit “ recommendations for the 
establishment of a chain of bazaar stores throughout the 
country, to be controlled and financed by the C.W.S.” The 
Hull society further declares that “ national operation and 
control is essential ” to compete successfully with the bazaar 
stores. Thus the matter, which has been under review by 
many other societies, is to be determined in July. Mean- 
while the supplies from the C.W.S. productive works have 
decreased by 2} per cent. to £29,534,590 in the nine 
months ended October 8, 1938. Much of the decrease was 
due to the fall of £978,727 in the output of the nine flour 
mills, which had a production of £7,269,770, representing 
8,340,302 sacks of flour and offals. There were also reduc- 
tions in the biscuit and margarine works; while the turn- 
over of the export department decreased by £31,168 to 
£340,308. Apart from foodstuffs, the smaller output of 
the flannel and woollen mills, the weaving sheds, clothing 
factories, cycle works, and fellmongering and tannery de- 
partments contributed to the lessening of the optimism with 
which the year started. On the other hand, the higher price 
of butter raised the production of the three factories to 
£2,173,086, although the weight of butter sent out was 
359,748 cwt., a decrease of 9,163 cwt. Good improvement 
was recorded in the supplies from the hosiery, corset, shirt. 
mantle and furniture departments, suggestive of the in- 
tensive campaign now in operation to reduce the de- 
pendence on outside makers for supplies. The highest 
advance in any section of the C.W.S. for the nine months 
was in the milk business, whose turnover was increased by 
over £1,000,000, or 33 per cent., to £3,946,842. 


* * * 


Strong Tin Position.—The tin market has entered 
the New Year in an unusually strong statistical and technical 
ition. The December statistics published by Messrs A. 
trauss and Company, Ltd., on Tuesday, showed hardly 
any change in stocks. At 29,377 tons (representing less than 
two consumption at the present level) they were 
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6 tons higher on the month, although the market had 
anticipated a considerable decline. The difference between 
the actual changes and the market’s expectations was due 
to the fact that world deliveries, at 5,778 tons, showed an 
unexpectedly sharp drop of 1,650 tons and reached the 
lowest monthly level for several years. The December 
deliveries were thus again well below actual consumption, 
so that consumers’ stocks have declined further. After the 
continuous drain in recent months these “ invisible ” 
stocks must now have fallen to or even below the safety 
level. On the other hand, since the above total of the 
visible supply includes at least 8,500 tons of tin held by the 
buffer pool, the total of visible stocks has declined by 
some 5,000 to 6,000 tons on the year. This contraction in 
stocks will naturally force consumers to return to the 
market before long, particularly as consumption is on the 
increase. The world’s apparent consumption figure for the 
first quarter of this year will almost certainly reach and 
possibly exceed 45,000 tons, while the present free market 
quota of 35 per cent. of the standard tonnages will keep 
world supplies (including outside supplies) in the same 
period below 30,000 tons. The tin market will thus become 
dependent on buffer pool releases within the next few 
weeks, so that the prospects for tin prices are exceedingly 
strong. It is to be hoped that the authorities will not allow 
another “squeeze” to develop as in the years 1933 to 
1935. 


* * * 


Falling Platinum Prices.—The price of platinum, 
unlike those of other precious metals, has been decidedly 
weak of late. After rising from £6 12s. 6d. per fine ounce 
in May to £8 in August, the price fell in November to 
£7 10s. Even this level can hardly be defended for much 
longer. World consumption of platinum has decreased 
substantially this year and will hardly reach 400,000 fine 
ounces, while supplies will probably exceed their previous 
record level of 435,000 oz. by a small margin. As the 
leading producers of platinum, and in particular the 
International Nickel Company of Canada, are anxious to 
extend the market for their product, it is not likely that 
they will attempt to raise the price by the restriction of 
supplies. A further reduction in the platinum price, 
bringing it beneath the present high price for gold, 
could by no means be regarded as regrettable, since it 
would stimulate the use of platinum in the jewellery trade 
and in industry, and thus help to close the gap between 
the available supplies and prospective demand. 


* * * 


Wholesale Prices Rally.—The New Year has opened 
with a moderate recovery in wholesale prices. For Great 
Britain, the complete Economist index number has risen 
by 0.9 per cent. and the primary products index number 
by 1.8 per cent.; and these increases have occurred in spite 
of the New Year’s reductions in iron and steel prices. In 
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the United States, 
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the complete Irving-Fisher index 


number has risen by 0.7 per cent., and The Economist’s 
Primary products index number by 0.8 per cent. 
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1936 a en eee aeemeambeens eee 
ec, 30 | 131-3 | 163-9 | 187-3 | 166-7 | 128-8 | 113-0 1116-3 95-4 
an. 27| 134-2 | 164-2 | 184-5 | 167-0 | 131-0 | 115-9 | | 95. 
ee 24 | 136-3 | 168-2 | 185-5 | 167-4) 131-8 116-8 |124-3 | 36-2 
Mar. 31 | 144-3 | 181-9 | 199-7 | 167-4 137-3. 121-8 126-2 | 97-5 
April 28 | 142-0 | 169-9 | 183-5 | 165-4 135-6 | 120-5 128-7 | 97-0 
une 2) 142-7 | 170-2 | 178-9 | 165-6 | 134-3 | 119-8 133-2 | 97-5 
une 30 | 139-5 | 165-9 | 176-8 | 165-7 | 134-1)... 134-2 | 97-5 
uly 28 | 140-2 | 167-1 | 171-8 | 164-5 | 133-8 | 130-8 137-1 | 97-9 
Aug. 25 | 137-9 | 164-4 | 165-3 | 164-2 | 133-0 | 133-3 137°1 | 98-1 
Sept. 22 | 136-0 | 164-0 | 166-3 | 165-1 | 133-7 | 139-4 137-7 | 97-6 
Oct. 20 | 133-6 | 156-2 | 152-3 | 165-4 129-5 | 138-8 141-6 | 97-3 
Dec. 1 | 127-5 | 145-4 | 138-9 | 164-8 | 125-1 | 134-0 143-3 | 97-0 
Dec. 29 | 127-8 | 147-4 | 135-3 | 164-2 | 120-5 | 135-8 143-8 | 97-0 
Feb. 2| 126-6 | 144-4 | 135-4 | 164-5 | 119-8 137-9 142-9 | 97-0 
Mar. 2/ 125-1 | 143-1 | 138-7 | 164-5 | 120-3 | 138-1 142-5 | 97-2 
Mar. 30 | 122-7 | 137-0 | 129-3 | 164-6 | 117-7 | 139-4 141-7 | 97-1 
April 27 | 121-4 | 137-8 | 127-5 | 164-3 | 116-9 | 139-9 142-8 | 97-0 
May 25 | 119-6 | 132-2 | 121-9 | 165-5 | 117-2 | 145-6 143-4 | 96-3 
June 22 | 119-3 | 133-2 | 124-8 | 165-8 | 117-6 | 147-3 143-8 | 96-9 
Aug. 3 | 119-2 | 138-0 | 127-1 | 167-2 | 117-4 | 144-6 142-4 | 97-5 
Aug. 31 | 116-5 | 133-5 | 125-0 | 168-6 | 116-8 | 144-9 |143-6 | 97-3 
Sept 28 | 116-2 | 134-8 | 127-0 | 173-0 | 116-6 | 146-0 144-2 | 97-0 
Oct. 12 | 116-8 | 135-9 | 126-8 | 172-3 | 116-7 | 147-3 144-6 | 96-9 
Oct. 26 | 116-1 | 134-9 | 127-0 | 171-6 | 116-6 | 147-8 145-1 | 97-3 
Nov. 9 | 114-8 | 133-1 | 127-2 | 172-2!) 116-7) 147-6 144-7 | 97-4 
Nov. 23 | 114-3 | 132-6 | 126-0 | 175-7) 116-7 | 148-7 143-8 | 97-7 
Dec. 7 | 113-3 | 132-0 | 126-6 | 174-8 | 115-7 | 147-8 143-8 | 97-7 
Dec. 21 | 113-7 | 132-4 | 126-5 | 175-7 | 115-6 | 148-7 144-0 | 97-8 
j 

Jan. 4 | 114-7 | 134-8 | 127-5 | 177-1 | 116-4* 150-5| — | 97-8 


* These figures relate to December 30th. + Monthly average. 


Details of changes in the component series of the com- 


plete index are given below: — 
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(1927 = 100) 
Sept. 18, Jan.5, Dec. 21, Jan. 4, 

1931 1938 1938 1939 

Cereals and meat... 64:5 93-1 67-7 69-6 
Other foods ......... 62-2 63:7 57-1 57-6 
Textiles .......0000 43-7 58-8 52:7 53-4 
Minerals ...........- 67-4 95-6 94-4 91-8 
Miscellaneous ...... 65-8 79-6 75-0 76:2 
Complete index 60:4 77:8 68-6 69-2 
1913 = 100......... 83-1 107-1 94-5 65:3 
1924 = 100......... 52-2 67:3 59-4 59-9 


Grain prices are again higher, and their low point was 
apparently touched over a month ago. Among other foods, 
tea and sugar are firmer. In the textiles group, there were 
advances in cotton, flax and jute. The fall in the minerals 
group index reflects the reduction in iron and steel prices. 
In the miscellaneous materials group there was a moderate 
advance in rubber and a sharp increase in linseed oil. 
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Create a national reserve of machinery 
for the electricity supply industry at a 

of £3,000,000 should benefit the 
electrical equipment industry at a time 


ever, has been better as a result of the 
firmer trend of raw cotton prices. The 
wool textile trade is fairly active and the 
demand for warm clothing has in- 
creased owing to the onset of cold 
weather. 


Coal 


Sheffield.— There is a strong de- 
mand generally for coal, and both in- 
dustrial and household requirements 
are heavy. Locomotive hards are still 
in full request, and heavy deliveries of 
smalls are being made to electricity 
works, Gas coal is active and firm. 

While blast-furnace coke continues 
dull, all other qualities show 2a im- 
proved demand. Graded qualities for 


central heating are quoted higher at 27s. 
per ton on rail at ovens. 

There is very little new export busi- 
ness, but prices are steady. A moderate 
demand exists for large coals, but 
smaller grades are in abundant supply. 
Prices are unchanged. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The North- 
East coal market is steady with collieries 
comfortably stemmed for the next two 
or three weeks. The cold weather and 
transport difficulties on the Continent 
has brought more inquiry for Durham 
coking coal. Northumberland screened 
steam coals remain firm, but collieries 
still experience difficulty in disposing 
of their smalls. Durham prime gas coal 
is readily sold, but second classes as well 
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as bunkers are fairly plentiful. There 

has been an improved inquiry for coke 
from the Scandinavian countries, but 

the home section shows little change. 


* 


Glasgow.—The coal market has 
opened on a strong note after the holi- 
day. Just as before the stoppage, 
weather influences have been the dom- 
inant factor, for the renewed severity 
of conditions has increased demand 
perceptibly, and on a market bare of 
stocks the effect has been a definite 
firmness of prices. This tendency may 
become less marked as supplies come 
forward, for the miners have as usual 
made a slow resumption of work. De- 
mand is mainly on home account, and 
reflected therefore chiefly in Lanark- 
shire and Ayrshire, but Fife and the 
Lothians appear also to have sufficient 
business to absorb outputs. 

Shipments last week showed a 
marked improvement at 289,000 tons, 
reducing the deficit on the year to 
1,428,000 tons. 


* 


Cardiff. The New Year has not 
brought any improvement in the state 
of business on the Cardiff coal market. 
Output and supply quotas for the first 
quarter of the year are considerably 
lower than those for the corresponding 
period last year, but they are more than 
adequate to meet current demand. Cases 
are reported of the recovery of con- 
tracts which were lost last year to Ger- 
many, and although they do not repre- 
sent a considerable volume of trade, 
hopes are entertained that they will be 
followed by others covering business of 
larger proportions. Shipowners are con- 
cluding contracts with depot owners 
covering the whole of 1939 and are en- 
deavouring to obtain the advantage of 
a “ fall” clause. 

Prices are nominally unchanged, and 
supplies are plentiful except of dry 
grains and sized classes. Shipments in 
the foreign and coastwise trades last 
week totalled only 212,600 tons, com- 
pared with 267,739 tons in the corre- 
sponding week of 1937, and the pro- 
visional total shipments for 1938 from 
the ports of Cardiff, Newport, Swansea, 
and Port Talbot are 19,252,500 tons, 
compared with 21,034,347 tons in 1937. 
The Brazilian Railways have invited 
tenders for 350,000 tons for delivery 
— the first six months of the New 

ear. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield.— The iron and steel mar- 
ket has opened the year on a firm 
note; the volume of business this week, 
however, was limited, as holiday in- 
fluences were still operating. Con- 
sumers of forge and foundry pig iron 
have for some time been buying from 
hand to mouth awaiting a decision on 
prices. They are now coming into the 
market, and some contracts have been 
arranged over the first half of the year. 
Hematites continue quiet, and the re- 
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duction in prices for finished iron has 
so far brought no increase in business. 

The revised quotations for steel have 
brought out more inquiries, and the 
market is in a confident mood, Buying 
of billets, both basic and acid, is re- 
garded as satisfactory, steel bars and 
wire rods are in fair request, while busi- 
ness in stainless steel sheets is sub- 
stantial. 

The iron and steel scrap market has 
not been active this week. Interest 1s 
mainly in materials the prices of which 
are not stabilised, but it will probably 
be a week or two before demand shows 
much increase. 


* 


Middlesbrough.—The market has 
opened with a confidence tone after the 
holidays, and, whilst extensive orders 
have not yet been placed, it is expected 
that during the next two or three weeks 
foundry owners and users who have 
been waiting for the reduced prices to 
come into operation will be covering 
their requirements. 

Foreign iron is practically shut out 
by the Import Duty and the opera- 
tion of the rebate to buyers who use 
only pig iron produced by British 
works. The price of No. 3 Cleveland 
foundry pig iron is 99s. per ton de- 
livered locally, less 5s. per ton rebate. 
Makers of East Coast hematite are ex- 
pecting increased requisitions for iron 
under existing contracts; whilst stocks 
in makers’ yards are substantial, it is 
believed that actual requirements will 
exceed the present output. A shipment 
of 1,100 tons was made last week to 
South Wales, which is the first parcel to 
be shipped to that area for a period of 
two years. Export business is, however, 
quiet, although small parcels continue 
to change hands. No. 1 quality East 
Coast hematite is at 120s. 6d. per ton 
delivered in the North-East area, less 
5s. per ton rebate. Basic iron is in in- 
creased supply owing to the additional 

ces in operation, but none of it is 
available for the market, as it is used 
in producers’ own steelworks. 

Semi-finished steel makers are ex- 
periencing a better demand, as re-rollers 
have almost cleared their stocks of the 
Continental material imported some 
time ago. Finished steel producers are 
looking forward to extensive orders for 
arches and sheets as a result of the 
Government's A.R.P. 
Further rail orders are expected when 
the annual contracts are placed by the 
railway companies. In the meantime, 
increased orders for shipbuilding 
material would be welcome. 

Good Durham blast-furnace coke is 
in good supply at 24s. 3d. per ton at the 
ovens, whilst imports of foreign ore 
Continue on a reduced scale. Heavy steel 
Scrap is moving rather more freely at 
the reduced price. The total shipments 
of pig iron and steel from the Tees 
in December amounted to 30,738 tons. 


* 
Glasgow.— ‘Work will not be 














COMMODITY PRICES AND STATISTICS 
Beginning with this issue the tables of Wholesale Prices 
and Commodity Statistics have been transferred to the 
“Current Statistics” section. The tables will be found this 
week on pages 55 & 56. 
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branches a restart has now been made. 
The year opens with order books fairly 
well filled. Boiler-makers, locomotive 
builders, engineering firms generally, 
tool makers and machinery makers in 
the West of Scotland have many 
months’ work on hand and will con- 
sume considerable tonnages of steel. 
The demand for shipbuilding material 
is still unsatisfactory. Clyde ship- 
builders who are engaged on mercantile 
vessels are somewhat anxious concern- 
ing the future, as the new work placed 
is not keeping pace with the tonnage 
launched. Work on Admiralty contracts 
is providing employment at a number 
of Clyde yards and orders on hand will 
ensure steady work for many months 
at least. Sheet makers anticipate a busy 
spell and have a considerable tonnage 
booked for January delivery. The mar- 
ket for high-grade sheets continues to 
expand and sheet makers in Glasgow 
and district are supplying large quan- 
tities for the motor car trade, steel fur- 
niture manufacture, stove making, etc. 
Tube makers have sufficient work on 
hand to give steady employment for 
some time at their Lanarkshire plants. 


* 


Cardiff.— The reduced tinplate 
prices for the inland and export trades 
have not yet had any appreciable effect 
on demand, and the current rate of 
production is appreciably lower than 
the average weekly output during 1938. 
Work has not yet been resumed at some 
of the mills which were closed down 
for the Christmas holidays. There is a 
better inquiry for steel sheets for the 
home market, but the recent improve- 
ment in the market for galvanised sheets 
has not been maintained. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester). — Business 
has been affected by the New Year holi- 
days, negotiations between buyers and 
sellers being impeded by mail and cable 
delays. The tone of the market, how- 
ever, has been rather firmer, in sym- 
pathy with the firmer tendency of raw 
cotton prices. Much uncertainty still 
exists concerning crop control in the 
United States next season. Still more 
material is going into the Government 
loan, and the consumption of American 
cotton continues to decline compared 
with a year ago. 

In the yarn market buying has been 











ith prices ruling at the level at which 
hae closed before the recess. 
One of the most satisfactory features is 
that practically all trades are liberal 
buyers, although Japan in_ particular 
could purchase on a much larger scale 
than is the case. : 

Turning to manufacturing centres, 
most mills are running, but there is still 
plenty of room for improvement, while 
all sections complain very bitterly at the 
pronounced absence of profits, every- 
thing being cut to the very minimum. 
There are serious complaints at the 
business methods which are being 
adopted by the large multiple tailors; 
they seem to be in a position to dictate 
prices. The general public, however, is 
benefiting from the low level of prices. 
One of the most pleasing features is the 
briskness of the hosiery section, the 
present cold spell having led to very 
big sales of underwear fabrics, the like 
of which have not obtained for a long 
time. All this is contributing an im- 
portant quota towards the running of 
machinery, not only in the West Rid- 
ing, but also in the making-up factories. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


A FORTNIGHT ago we indicated that the 
outlook for prices was more favourable 
than for some time. This view has 
since been confirmed by the course of 
prices of the principal primary pro- 
ducts, both in this country and in the 
United States. Moody's index of the 
prices of staple commodities in the 
United States (December 31, 1931 = 
100) rose from 141.3 to 143.6 during 
the fortnight ended last Wednesday. As 
The Economist index of the prices of 
primary products, given on page 39, 
shows, the upward movement was not 
confined to the United States. During 
the past few days the rise in the prices 
of a number of commodities in London 
has been accentuated by the renewed 
depreciation of the pound in terms of 
dollars. 

The rise in prices was fairly general, 
including wheat, raw sugar, cotton, 
flax, jute, rubber, linseed oil, copper 
and tin. Moreover, as many consumers 
frequently replenish their stocks early 
in the year, the rise in prices may go 
further. 


Metals 


Copper.—In spite of the holiday 
season and the wish of most consumers 
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Tin. — The tin market was v 
firm this week and the standard ak 
Price closed on Wednesday £1 12s. 6d. 
higher at £217 per ton. This level equals 
the highest price for nearly 15 months. 
T December tin statistics pub- 
lished this week showed almost no 
change in stocks. At 29,377 tons the 
total visible supply was only six tons up 
on the month, according to A. Strauss 
and Company, Limited. New supplies 
at 6,439 tons showed the expected de- 
cline of 616 tons on the month, but 
simultaneously deliveries fell to the re- 
cord low level of 5,778 tons, thus show- 
ing the remarkably sharp drop of 1,650 
tons on November. The low level of 
deliveries, however, had a reassuring 
rather than a depressing influence on 
the price level, as it convinced the 
market that consumers’ stocks must 
have fallen considerably in December 
and thus make substantial purchases 
more likely in the near future. In fact 
a considerable demand was encountered 


this week, mainly from the United 
States. 


* 


Lead and Spelter.—The price of 
lead closed on Wednesday 1s. 3d. 
down at £14 16s. 3d. per ton, while 
the price of spelter lost 3s. 9d. to 
close at £13 15s. per ton. There have 
been no new features in these markets 
and oversupply was again in evidence. 
It was reported from Brussels that 
negotiations for a closer co-operation 
amongst the Belgian customs smelters 
of zinc have been started. A successful 
outcome of these discussions would 
provide a suitable step towards a com- 
prehensive international scheme, so that 
the Belgian discussions are of consider- 
able interest. 


* 


Nickel. — Nickel remained steady 
this week, although some observers had 
expected a change in the price at the 
beginning of the year. According to 
Mr Robert C. Stanley, President of the 
International Nickel Company of 
Canada, the world’s consumption of 
nickel amounted to 168 million Ibs. in 
the first ten months of 1938. This 
figure represents a decline of 16 per 
cent. on the record figure of the pre- 
ceding ‘year and constituted the first 
interruption of the steep upward move- 
ment in progress since 1933, The de- 
cline was chiefly due to the low rate 
of consumption in the United States in 
the first half of 1938 and was smaller 
than the simultaneous decline in the 
consumption of most other metals. 
Consequently, it appears that the set- 
back has not changed the strong basic 
position of nickel compared with that 
of the other base metals. 


Grains | 


MarKETS have been firm during the 
past week, and both wheat and maize 
prices are higher than a week ago. In 
spite of the import duty recently im- 
posed, there have again been inquiries 
from India for Australian wheat, while 
there has been a revival of interest in 
the United Kingdom and Belgium for 
American hard winter wheat. Prices in 
North America are also slowly improv- 
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ing; the prospects for the winter wheat 
are poor, as there has been a deficiency 
of moisture in the wheat belt and sharp 
variations in temperature in recent 
weeks. The premium of Plate maize 
Continues and consequently more in- 
terest has been shown in supplies from 
America, Though the volume of busi- 
ness has not been large, barley prices 
are firmly held. 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—With smaller supplies 
of bacon, prices were advanced shortly 
after Christmas. Egg prices have also 
been improved by the reduction in 
home supplies, the consequence of the 
sudden onset of cold weather shortly 
before Christmas. There has been a 
steady trade in chilled meat, but the 
demand for home killed meat has been 
slow, except for veal. Dominion butter 
Prices also improved in the past week. 


* 


Colonial Produce.—The market for 
raw sugar has been firm, although busi- 
ness has been limited by the holidays. 
At the resumption of the tea auctions, 
there was a good demand for Indian 
teas, but prices for Ceylon were irregu- 
lar. Since the holidays, the market in 
cocoa has been steady, with some im- 
provement in the price of Accra. 


* 


Fruit and Vegetables.—Immedi- 
ately after Christmas, trade was quiet 
but improved over the week-end. Early 
in the week there was a shortage in 
London of green vegetables and English 
apples, but supplies have since become 
more normal and prices have again de- 
clined. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds .—The volume of 
business in these markets has not been 
large, but prices are firm. The export- 
able surplus of linseed from the Argen- 
tine is now placed at about 1} million 
tons for the new crop. There have re- 
cently been heavy shipments from the 
Plate both for Europe and the United 
States. Prices of cottonseed are steadier, 
but the export demand for cottonseed 
oil has been disappointing and prices 
have tended to fall. The demand for 
oilcakes has improved during the last 
few weeks of cold weather. 


* 


Rubber.— The Christmas and New 
Year holidays have limited the amount 
of business transacted, but prices have 
been maintained; compared with a week 
ago, the buyers’ price of standard sheet 
shows an improvement of 4d. per 
lb. for positions up to April. Stocks 
outside the producing countries were 
estimated to total 487,322 tons at the 
end of November, a fall of 31,522 tons 
during the month and one of 36,346 
tons compared with the close of 1937. 
Reports from the American automobile 
industry continue encouraging. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


TRADE CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
SIR CHARLES GORDON’S REVIEW 


The 121st annual general meeting of the shareholders of the Bank 
of Montreal was held on December Sth last in Montreal. 

Sir Charles Gordon, G.B.E. (president of the bank), who presided, 
in the course of his address said: By and large I think it can be 
said, having in view the conditions which have prevailed in other 
countries, that business throughout the Dominion during the past 
year has not been unsatisfactory. Most of our industries have 
maintained a fair rate of production, and although there has been 
recession in some lines this has been offset largely in other directions, 
with the marked activity of mining contributing in increasingly im- 
portant measure to the welfare of many subsidiary enterprises from 
coast to coast. 

Among the more immediate factors destined to have a stimulating 
effect upon certain of our manufacturing industries is the prospect of 
this country contributing to the armament requirements of Great 
Britain. I may say that early last spring when I was in London 
there seemed to be a desire in official quarters to place orders for 
munitions and airplanes in Canada, and I had a number of inter- 
views with important people in this regard. Later, Sir Hardman 
Lever came here with a mission to look into the possibility. I think 
the result of these conversations and investigations will be satis- 
factory, av already contracts have been negotiated, and we may hope 
that additional business will follow. 


MINING 


In the stressful times through which we have been passing it may 
well be said that mining has been the sheet-anchor of our economic 
life. Here is an industry which over a period of years has measur- 
ably offset contraction in other lines of activity by increasing its 
production and extending its frontiers. Canada is now a recognised 
source of world supply for many of the base metals. During the 
present year a new record has been set up in gold mining by the 
production for the first time of more than 400,000 fine ounces of 
gold in one month, and as the year closes we see total production 
of gold on the basis of $180 millions annually. 

Despite the further progress which has been made in consolidating 
the position of mining and of its corollary, metallurgy, I think the 
most outstanding step which has been made in the development of 
our national resources has been in the results attained in the Alberta 
oilfields. Oil production there has now reached such a stage that it 
has commanded not only national but international attention, with 
the result that problems as to the best methods of transportation to 
distant markets are already being discussed. 

These are matters that await determination as to the regular 
volume of production which can reasonably be counted upon, 
although the growth of production to date has been such as to 
indicate that possibly it may bring Canada to a place second only 
to Trinidad in the British Empire as a source of oil. Meanwhile, 
proration of production has been put into effect pending the 
development of markets and of facilities for refining and distribu- 
tion. What already is assured is production of such a volume as 
will prove of marked benefit to the economic life of the whole 
prairie country, and a major asset in developing the great mining 
regions which lie north of the grain growing areas. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


An important factor bearing on the economic situation comes 
from the tripartite trade treaties just signed by the representatives of 
the United Kingdom, the United States and Canada. These treaties 
will affect in more or less degree every industrial and commercial 
enterprise in this country. The situation has been a peculiar one 
for Canada, inasmuch as it has provided the most dramatic demon- 
stration yet given of Canada’s position as the natural liaison between 
Great Britain and the United States. 

Without Canada’s co-operation the agreement making for closer 
commercial co-operation between the two largest English-speaking 
nations, so important at this juncture in world affairs, would not 
have been possible. Canada has given that co-operation, not without 
sacrifices and not without some misgivings as to what these sacrifices 
may portend. 

THE ROYAL VISIT 


_ We are promised in the coming year an honour unique in our 
history—namely, an official visit from the reigning sovereign and 


his gracious consort. I am one of many who look upon this coming 
of the King and Queen to our Dominion—coupled with the further 
news of the appointment of H.R.H. the Duke of Kent to the 
Governor-Generalship of Australia—as the symbol of a new vision 
of Empire: a vision in which are seen the genius and the capital 
resources of the Empire concentrated as never before upon the 
upbuilding of the Empire itself and the upbuilding of the welfare 
of its own peoples. 

If that belief is true, then it may well be that Canada will begin 
in full measure to fulfil the destiny marked out for her by her 
territorial domain, by her geographical position, by her great pioncer- 
ing achievements, and, above all, by the quality of her racial stocks 
and racial traditions. 


THE GENERAL MANAGERS’ ADDRESS 


Mr G. W. Spinney, as joint general manager, read the address of 
the joint general managers, in part, as follows:— 

Important changes in the balance sheet figures are as follows: 
Our total assets amount to $874,300,000, compared with 
$829,600,000 a year ago. Quick assets, including securities, total 
$620,300,000, representing 77.80 per cent. of all liabilities to the 
public. Deposits by the public amount to $725,800,000, an increase 
of $44,800,000. The increase in our Canadian deposits has been 
$39,100,000. 

Current loans and discounts in Canada amount to $178,700,000, 
an increase of $27,800,000 over last year, and $47,900,000 over two 
years ago. There has been a substantial increase in the number of 
commercial borrowers who are using our facilities and to an extent 
we have obtained more profitable employment of money than could 
be found in short-term, high-grade securities. 

This is a highly satisfactory development. 


INVESTMENTS AND INTEREST RATES 


Coming now to the largest item of our assets, investments, 
not exceeding market value at $440,900,000, show an increase of 
$3,200,000. There are included in this total Dominion and Pro- 
vincial Government obligations amounting to $362,200,000, of 
which $172,600,000 mature within two years. 

The very size of the Federal debt, direct and indirect, amounting 
to $4,401,000,000, and the cost of servicing it, are reasons for 
assuming that monetary ease will be maintained in so far as it is 
feasible. Such a statement would be applicable also to the United 
States and Great Britain. 

As a safeguard to the shrinkage in values which would ensuc 
should a marked stiffening in interest rates occur, we have con- 
sistently adhered to the policy of restricting investments to securi- 
ties within the short-term orbit. While this has narrowed our 
earning capacity, any other investment policy would be fraught 
with risk which we would not care to face. 

At the present time 45.92 per cent. of our entire portfolio of 
securities will mature within two years, while 95.18 per cent. of our 
total holdings will fall due before the end of 1944. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Business as a whole in Canada during the year under review can 
be said to have fared very well, especially when viewed in the light 
of conditions prevailing in the rest of the world. Because of gceo- 
graphical and trade relations, our economic welfare must be under 
the special influence of conditions in the United States, and it is 
therefore reassuring to observe an upturn in business in that coun- 
try. It is difficult, of course, to determine the extent to which their 
apparent betterment evolves from Government spending, but general 
sentiment has improved, and this is a prerequisite to industrial 
recovery. 

Any marked improvement in our building trades, which have been 
lagging, will produce widespread benefit, and it is gratifying that 
the Ottawa Government, with the co-operation of the banks and 
various lending agencies in the country, has opened the way to 
building construction and improvement at low interest and amortisa- 


In the complicated conditions which now beset us any general 
forecast would be risky, but, given peace in our time and prudent 


management of our affairs, there is every reason why Canada should 
face the future with confidence, 








BURMA CORPORATION LIMITED 


EFFECT OF FALL IN METAL PRICES 
ORE RESERVE POSITION 
MR P. E. MARMION’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of the Burma Corporation, Limited, 
was held on the 20th ultimo, in Rangoon. 

Mr P. E. Marmion (vice-chairman and joint managing director), 
in the course of his speech, said: Many of you may remember that 
I ended my address in December last year upon a note of caution 
since, in spite of the excellence of the results I was then reviewing, 
I could but remind you of the fall in metal prices that had already 
been in progress for several months, and which must have its in- 
evitable reaction upon our earnings. Such indeed has been the 
course of events, and our report clearly shows both the extent and 
the direction of the decline, together with the influence of these 
movements upon our profits. These at Rs. 87,59,404 are sadly 
diminished relatively to the record set up last year, but, even so, they 
permitted the declaration of dividends aggregating 10 annas per 
share, a return of some 7 per cent., tax free, upon our capital. 


IMPROVEMENT IN METAL PRICES 


Happily since the close of our financial year there has been a 
welcome reversal in the trend of metal prices, which took them to a 
considerably higher level than they were in the month of June. 
The prices set out in the quarterly report for the period ended 
September 30th reflect the improvement, which was more than main- 
tained to the end of November, since when there has been some 
recession. 

The contribution of lead to our total revenue again rose from 
54 to 584 per cent. and silver also increased from 184 to 21} per 
cent., so that their combined contribution reached the high total of 
80 per cent. 

The total of operating expenditure is almost the same as last 
year. Freight, shipping and realisation charges have again increased, 
and amount to more than 60 per cent. of the total cost of production 
at Namtu. For the current period I am hopeful that the total 
of these charges and the relation it bears to our costs of production 
will revert to more normal proportions. 


The Chairman then dealt with the tonnage and grade of the ore 
mined, emphasising the importance of the policy of grade reduction 
pursued since 1933, and passed on to review the production figures 
for the year as set out in the report. He then traced the movements 
of metal prices during the year, commenting upon the improvement 
which had taken place since the close of the financial year and 
which had been maintained until the end of November. 


Turning to silver, the second most important of the Corporation’s 
products, the Chairman stressed the complete dependence of the 
metal upon the United States buying policy as laid down by the 
Silver Purchase Act of 1934. 

In commenting upon the importance of the improvements in pro- 
duction economy which were continuously in progress, the Chairman 
drew attention to the major influence in profits of metal prices, the 
cost of stores ancillary to production, and of ocean freight, over all 
of which no direct control could be exercised. He went on to 
emphasise that the most conspicuous feature in the accounts was the 
decline in revenue of £746,411, due to the fall in metal prices. 


DEVELOPMENT WORK 


The Chairman continued: Development work added 249,891 tons 
of ore to the reserves, of which 227,895 tons came from lateral 
exploration in the upper levels of the Chinaman Section and 21,996 
from the current work on No. 11 level, and further work in the 
upper levels of the Meingtha Lode. Payable ore in the Meingtha 
extended just down to the horizon of No. 11 level, as in the China- 
man and Shan sections, but its length was much reduced. With the 
exception of a small area in the upper levels the development of the 
Meingtha lode is now complete. 

Further investigation was initiated towards the end of the year 
at the south end of the Shan lode on No. 6 level to ascertain if there 
were any isolated blocks of ore that had been carried to the west 
Of the main mass by the movement caused by the Yunnan Fault, 
and which would have been missed in the original plan of develop- 
Ment. I am glad to state that our suspicions were well founded and 
that some disconnected blocks of ore have been located between the 
several fault planes which represent the direction of the movements 
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a considerable period of time when it 
the original massive Bawdwin deposit 
Although the individual blocks of ore in 
t a large tonnage, yet, in the aggregate, 
addition to the reserve, and we shall no 
d blocks on other levels as work proceeds. 


of the Yunnan Fault over 
thrust the major Portion of 
some 700 ft. to the west. 

themselves do not represen 
they will provide a useful 
doubt locate similar faulte 


SIGNIFICANCE OF RECENT DISCOVERIES 


This discovery definitely establishes the geological sequence of the 
lateral fault movements by which the original homogeneous mass of 
ore, representing the Bawdwin deposit, was dislocated and separated 
into its three component parts, the Shan, Chinaman and Meingtha 
ore bodies. The location of the original massive deposit on the 
main north and south Bawdwin Fault shear was on the strike of the 
Present Shan Lode. Earth movements subsequently caused the 
Major portion of the mass represented by the present Chinaman 
and Meingtha Lodes to be moved, by what we call the Yunnan 
Fault, some 700 ft. to the south-west to the plane of the present 
Chinaman ore body. Later earth movements again dislocated this 
faulted major portion and thrust that part of it now known as 
the Meingtha Lode some 1,100 ft. to the south-east. 

The original homogeneous ore body was thus finally broken into 
the three distinct but complementary lodes which we have to-day. 
Had it been possible to interpret the sequence, direction and extent 
of these tremendous earth movements at the beginning of operations 
at Bawdwin, the work of development would have been greatly 
simplified and cheapened, but the knowledge, even at this late date 
in the Corporation’s history, is at least a source of satisfaction, 
inasmuch as it confirms that our diagnosis of the geological structure 
of the deposit has been correct and reassures us that the whole 
of the original mass of ore in its present widely faulted and 


separated portions will ultimately be fully explored and no portion 
left undiscovered. 


ORE RESERVES 


On the last two occasions on which I have addressed you I dealt 
at length with the ore reserve position. I explained the reasons why 
we felt confident that the ultimate tonnage of ore extracted would 
exceed very considerably the original estimate. Many of you 
will no doubt already have noticed that the familiar table in the 
general manager’s report, setting out the estimated tonnages and 
values of the ore reserve, this year incorporated a new feature—the 
assessment of the excess tonnage that has already been extracted 
from those sections of the mine in which stoping has been completed. 
A start has thus been made in taking into account a definite tonnage 
of this ore and, from the further evidence accumulated during the 
year at the mine, I see no reason to modify the guess I made last 
December that the ultimate recovery of excess ore might reach a 
total of 750,000 to 1,000,000 tons, except perhaps that I might 
venture to state that indications favour the larger rather than the 
smaller figure. 


So far only 124,021 tons of this large potential tonnage have 
actually been absorbed into our reserve calculations, so there remains 
the expectancy of a very large balance to supplement the normal 
accretions from current development work in future years. After 
allowing for 472,802 tons extracted during the year, the estimated 
total of our ore reserves at June 30th was 3,764,658 tons, just 
100,000 tons less than 12 months previously. 


TREND OF METAL MARKETS 


In my review of metal markets last December I drew your atten- 
tion to the short-lived spectacular rise in prices during the first 
quarter of 1937 and to the violent reaction that followed in the 
second quarter, causing our financial year ended June 30, 1937, to 
close with a trend pointing decidedly downwards. 

This downward trend persisted throughout the second half of 1937 
and continued without relief during the first half of 1938. Happily, 
in the month of June there were signs that the headlong decline had 
at last been arrested, and prices for the opening quarter of our 
current financial year show a welcome tendency to improve. 

Notwithstanding this persistent decline in metal Prices since the 
first quarter of 1937 and the recession in general business activity, 
particularly in the second half of 1937, it is remarkable that the 
demand for non-ferrous metals, outside the United States, remained 
at an exceptionally high level, with the result that the apparent world 
consumption for that year—again excluding the United States— 
reached higher levels than ever before; 1938, however, opened with 
the demand for metals somewhat subdued, particularly in the United 
States, but with the tide of armaments rising rapidly in all countries, 
with hostilities in Spain and China showing no signs of abatement, 
and with prospects of a sustained industrial revival in the United 
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States, the call for supplies of copper, lead and spelter again reached 
high levels and halted the rising tendency of stocks in the hands of 
producers. 


CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Recovery in the United States lags so far behind the rest of the 
world that statistical surveys of world conditions are apt to be mis- 
leading unless they are divided into two groups. This applies with 
particular emphasis to a survey of world statistics of non-ferrous 
metals for 1937. These show, for example, that the world con- 
sumption of copper reached the record total of 2,163,000 tons, which 
is 116 per cent. of the highest total attained previously in 1929. 
The world total of 2,163,000 tons was, however, made up of 
1,379,000 tons consumed by the rest of the world and 784,000 tons 
consumed in the United States, showing that, whilst the rest of the 
world consumed 161 per cent. of its 1929 total, the United States 
consumed only 78 per cent. of its 1929 figure. Similarly, con- 
sumption of lead in the United States for 1937 was only 76 per 
cent. of its 1929 figure and for spelter it was 102 per cent. 

In the present state of political tension and uncertainty, I am sure 
you will not expect me to make any prophecy on the outlook for 
international trade in general and for non-ferrous metals in par- 
ticular. The necessity for rigid monetary control in so many 
countries automatically encourages the policy of self-sufficiency, with 
its concomitant barriers and impediments to the flow of trade. These 
restrictions are, unfortunately, tending to increase, while the in- 
tensification of re-armament, already on a prodigious scale, must con- 
tinue to retard the development of pacific industry, particularly as 
the financial stress increases. 

The manufacture of all the implements of war has become an 
industry of the first magnitude in almost every country and calls for 
a major share in the available supply of metals, and in these circum. 
stances it seems that we may anticipate the maintenance, or indeed 
some extension, of the present activity of demand. 


LEAD 


Demand for lead throughout 1937 continued to expand in almost 
every country, and the world total was greater than ever before. In 
the United States consumption increased by almost 60,000 tons 
beyond the figure for the previous year and exceeded production by 
75,000 tons. Even with this substantial improvement, consumption 
was only 76 per cent. of its 1929 peak. 

Consumption in the rest of the world expanded by more than 
100,000 tons and established a new high record at 115 per cent. 
of the 1929 peak. Europe consumed 1,000,000 tons for the first 
time, and Japan exceeded her previous record by a substantial margin, 
while Germany, for the first time, exceeded her 1929 peak. 

At the end of October stocks in the hands of the principal pro- 
ducers were 43,368 tons greater than in 1937, when they were 
particularly low. About half of these stocks comprised metal still 
on refinery floors far removed from the world’s consuming markets. 


SOUND STATISTICAL POSITION 


The statistical position of the metal continues sound, having 
undergone little change, and the principal producers outside the 
United States are co-operating to keep production reasonably in 
accord with consumption. 

World production of lead for 1937 was 1,684,227 tons, or 214,265 
tons more than for the previous year. World production of lead 
for 1938 is estimated at 1,635,000 tons, or about 50,000 tons less 
than for 1937. The tendency for consumption to decline appears 
to have been halted in June, since when it has been somewhat in 
advance of production, with benefit to the stock position. 

World production of spelter for 1937 was 1,634,228 tons, thus 
exceeding the record established in the previous year by no less than 
170,000 tons. World consumption of spelter for 1937 was 
1,600,000 tons, almost 100,000 tons more than for the previous year 
and constituting a new record. The estimated production of spelter 
for 1938 is 1,530,000 tons, or about 100,000 tons less than for the 
previous year. 

World production of copper for 1937 reached the remarkable total 
of 2,237,000 tons, nearly 590,000 tons in excess of the previous year 
and 345,000 tons greater than in 1929. World consumption at 
2,163,000 tons advanced by 300,000 tons. 

World production of silver for 1937 reached the record total of 
over 273,000,000 ounces, or 20,000,000 ounces greater than for the 
previous year. World production of silver continues more or less 
at the level of the previous year, with Mexico showing signs of greater 
activity. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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BUTLIN’S LIMITED 
ALL-ROUND PROGRESS 


The second ordinary annual general meeting of Butlin’s, Limited, 
was held, on the 30th ultimo, in London. 

Colonel Sir Thomas A. Polson, K.B.E., C.M.G., T.D. (the chair- 
man), said that the gross profits of the business amounted this year 
to £121,795, as against £70,259 for the preceding year, an increase 
of over £50,000. The net profit amounted to £88,393 and, after 
deducting the preference dividend and making provision for taxa- 
tion, the balance available, including the amount brought forward, 
was £53,607, which compared with £31,011 for 1937 and showed 
an increase of over 65 per cent. 

The Skegness holiday camp went from strength to strength, the 
trading profit being approximately 50 per cent. greater than last 
year, very largely due to the fact that the accommodation at that 
camp was greatly increased, as, in fact, the actual profit per head 
was slightly lower. Their important new camp at Clacton had had 
a most successful season and a satisfactory profit was earned. 

Their amusement park at the Empire Exhibition, Glasgow, had 
been one of the most successful features of that Exhibition. The 
directors had been approached with regard to the extensive Inter- 
national Exhibition to take place this coming summer at Liége, 
Belgium, and there was very little doubt that the company would 
have the sole concession for the amusement park. 

Owing to the great demand for accommodation at the Clacton 
Camp—on which, up to October 2, 1938, the company had ex- 
pended approximately £170,000—the full scheme of development 
was now proceeding as expeditiously as possible, and they would 
therefore be able to accommodate a greatly increased number of 
guests at Clacton during the coming season. 

They had entered into a contract to purchase a freehold pro- 
perty of approximately 200 acres near Scarborough. The expansion 
to which he had referred would necessitate the obtaining of further 
capital, and in that connection negotiations had now reached an 
advanced stage and he anticipated that they would be able to 
announce full details in the course of the next week or two. 

The directors were confident that the year 1939 would be an 
excellent year for the company and that they would meet share- 
holders again next year with eminently satisfactory results. 


The report was unanimously adopted and a dividend of 20 per 
cent. on the ordinary shares approved. 


BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER AND 
ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED 


CONTINUED SUCCESS OF “GOBLIN” PRODUCTS 





The 35th ordinary general meeting of The British Vacuum 
Cleaner and Engineering Company, Limited, was held, on the 30th 
ultimo, in London. 

Mr H. Cecil Booth, F.C.G.I., M.Inst.C.E., the chairman, said 
that the directors were glad to report that the. turnover of the com- 
pany during the year had again been substantially increased and the 
profits had been well maintained and stood at a new high level of 
£77,513. Having regard to the difficult conditions of trade, and 
bearing in mind the dislocation which was involved by the removal 
of the works and administrative offices from London to Leatherhead, 
the expenses of which had been charged in the accounts before 
arriving at the profits, the shareholders would agree with him in 
congratulating themselves on the year’s trading. Their new works 
were well equipped and provided facilities for a considerably in- 
creased volume of production, with ample area for expansion whilst 
providing ideal conditions of employment. 

The company’s products marketed under the trade name 
“ Goblin” had achieved increased public acceptance and “ Goblin 
Cleaners” held a dominating position in the market. Whilst by far 
the greater proportion of their business was centred round the manu- 
facture and sale of domestic-type vacuum cleaners, it would be of 
interest to them to know that during the year they had carried out a 
considerable number of important central cleaning installations. The 
company were developing new lines of manufacture and substantial 
Progress was being made. 

The directors recommended a final dividend of 30 per cent., 
making 40 per cent. for the year. In order to provide further work- 
ing capital required to meet the continued expansion of the business, 
the directors had decided to issue a further 200,000 ordinary shares 
of 5s. each at the price of 20s. per share. 

The chairman then read a copy of the circular letter to the 
ordinary shareholders announcing the terms on which shareholders 
would be entitled to subscribe for the new shares. 


The report and sccounts were unanimously adopted. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended December 31, 1938» 
total ordinary revenue was £7,976,000> 
against ordinary expenditure of £14,925,000- 
Thus, excluding sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist last 
is £249,447,000, against : 
£172,603,000 a year ago. The detailed 
Return for the quarter and nine months 
ended December 31, 1938, is printed in full 
on page 47. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 





| April 1, April 1,\6 days | Week 


Revenue a a 
Esti- 11937, to 1938, to ended | ended 
1938..39/Dec. 31,,Dec. 31, Dec.31 Dec.31 
1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
~ ORDINARY a 5 


j 


REVENUE 
Income Tax |$341150) 90,035 99,724 3,824 4,020 
62,000} 10,780 12,570, 740, 660 


Estate, etc., } | 

Duties ... | 88,000) 68,200 56,780 1,030 1,120 
Stamps 24,000! 16,240 15,330 430 240 
Beam easses 20,000) 59, 13,270, 19 260 
Other In. | 


Customs ... | 227,950) 167,965 169,629 2,685 2,475 
i 116,150, 88,400 88,200 551 500 

; 
344,100 256,365, 257,829) 3,236 2,975 


36,000, 11,607, 11,569 247, 208 
8,670) 9,350 7,390 Dr.810.Dr1740 
2,400 i io 


Crown Lands| 1,330, 1,030, i020 “40 "60 
i ; 


Sun. Loans| 5,250) 4,286 4,792... Pte 
Misc. Rec. .. | 10,500} 10,105 9,382 4 173 
Total Ordin- | 

ary Revenue | 944,650) 478,612 490,436 8,800 7,976 


Setr-Bat s | 


Post Office 
and Broad- 
casting* ... | 80,442) 55,500, 58,660 2,310 2,940 














Total Cust. 
and Excise 

















Motor Duties 
P.O. 

















—__ Fe 


Total... |1025092) 534,112 549,096 11,110 10,916 





Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 











(£ thousands) 
Expenditure | ssti- | April 1,| April 1,|6 days | Week 
oneae \1937, to 1938, to ended | ended 
1938-39 Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec.31 Dec.31 
| 1937 } 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
“ORDINARY | 
Expanb. 
Int. & Man. 
of Sa. De. 230,000 183,317, css 1, 1,535 
Oo 
Ireland | 
re ae 5,260) 5,697) 


5,239) 2,190, 1,956 144 58 


| | 


























Total... | 244,139 190,767 192,212) 1,650, 1,593 
Supply Serv. |t702409 460,448, 547,670, 12,203, 13,332 
Total Ordy. 59465481 65 

é 1,215) 739,882, 13,853) 
882, 13,853) 14,925 
Sevr-Bat. 
P.O. and 
Broadcast- 
ing Votes 80,442) 55, 2,940 
Total... !1026990) 706,715 | 798,542) 16,163! 17,865 


* Revenue required to meet expenditure. 
t+ Excluding Post Office and i 
£112,900,000 under Defence oS ~ 


+ After concessions of 100,000 made during 
passage of Finance Act. ‘ 

cog Sem Navy and Air S$ ementary Esti- 
mates, Consol. ad tapes Se tee en 
ee ne Ce ‘Rekame Cont incom, 


After raising Exchequer balances 
£233,811 to £3,027,793, the other cae 
saandien “3 750,000" — 

’ issued under the 
Defence Loans Act and £255,000 issued 
to Sinking Funds), raised the gross National 
Debt by £11,188,000 to about £8,417 
millions. A comparative analysis of the 
estimated gross National Debt as at 
December 31, 1938, appears on page 51. 
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Finance 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£ thousands) 
Net Increases tn Dest | Net REPAYMENTS, ETC. 


Bk. of Eng. Adv.... 5,250 | Treasury Bills...... 2,683 
Pub. Dept. Adv.... 3,730 | Nat. Sav. Bonds ... 29 
Nat. Sav. Certs. ... 100 | N. Ad. Shipping... 


P.O. and Teleg. 
(Money) Acts... 4,850 os 
13,930 2,742 
AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1938, to December 31, 1938, are 
shown below :— 





(£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp. ... 739,882 , Ordinary Rev. ... 490,436 
Bire issues......... 3,758 | Eire receipts ...... 10, 
Defence | Gross borr. 267,849 


Loan 
Sisassannnsan 17,000 | Less 
Incr. in balances 664 | Sinkg.Fds. 6,981 
| Net borrowing ... 260, 


—_- 


761,304 





761,304 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 

Treasury | “Mivans 
. Advances | Total | rioare 








Float-| ©; 
Date | Bank ring ing 
der ap Depts.| Eng- 
_1937 land 
Dec. 31 830-7" | 39-4 | 55-7 | 984-9 * 
Sept. 10 | 545-0| 324-2| 46-0] ... | 915+1| 370-2 
17 | 537-0, 334-5 | 48-2] ... |919°7| 382-7 
» 624 | 526-0| 345-5 | 49-8 | ... | 921-3) 395-3 
» 30 3-4* | 49-2 932-6, ...* 
Oct. 8 | 521+0; 379-1) 49-3 | 4-0 | 953-4) 428-4 
» 15 | 526-0| 383-6 | 45-8 . |955-4| 429-0 
» 22 | 526-0 379-3! 41-4) ... 1946-7 | 420-7 
ss 29 | 522-0 386-1 44-0 | ... |952-1) 430-1 
Nov. 5 | 517-0| 405-3 46-1 | 3-0 |971-3| 451-4 
» 12 | 517-0, 407-2) 45-4) ... |969-7| 452-6 
» 19 | 522-0 403-7| 41-7| ... |967°4| 445-4 
» 26 | 522-0 404:1| 45-4] .. | 971-5) 449-0 
Dec. 3 | 517-0 445-4 49-5 | ... /|1,011°9 494-9 
» 10 507-0 465-3 46-7) .. |1,019°0 512-0 
» 17 500-0 474-2 51-5| ... [1,025°7 525-7 
» 24 | 493-0 495-3 42-1| ... |1,030°4 537-4 
» 31 488-0) 497-6 45-8 | 5:3 |1,036°7 543-4 
* Owing to inequalities Treasury bill pay- 


ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 
ible to separate tender and tap issues or to cal- 
¢ floating assets, 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 
Amount Per 
Average |Allotted 
Tender , naw |, 
Offered Applied) Aoned) % =| mine 
Rate 

















s. 
Dec. 50-0 | 80-5 |,50-0 |10 11-59] 47 
45-0 | 63-1 | 42-0 (11 11-02) 60 
40-0 | 55-6 | 37-0 |18 10.75) 66 
40-0 | 58-2 | 40-0 19 7-07, 62 
45-0 | 68-8 | 45-0 (25 1-42, 48 
Oct. 5u-0 | 71-6 | 50-0 [14 3-44 60 
50-0 | 72-6 | 45-0 |15 5-57, 69 
40-0 | 77-3 | 38-0 13 8-91 44 
. 35-0 | 72-5 | 35-0 10 9-78 48 
Nov 35-0 | 67-9 | 35-0 10 5-87 44 
35-0 | 62-7 | 35-0 |10 6-16, 52 
35-0 | 62-6 | 35-0 |14 11-37, 38 
35-0 | 69-6 | 35-0 117 7-80, 32 
Dec. 35-0 | 74-8 | 35-0 17 11-03) 18 
35-0 | 68-8 | 35-0 19 2-10 52 
- 30-0 | 70-6 | 30-0 20 0 27 
ne 35-0 | 62-9 | 35-0 44 
“ 35-0 | 74-1 | 31-0 | 
= 





normal is 90 bills paid for on Monday 
£9-day Bile pad for a Feveony onan 
Seer ale, Pete oad for each Tuesday, which are 
20th applications 
cent. for bills to paid for ge 
» Thursday and F of the following 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


Dec. 10, 1938 .....000 
Dec. 17, 1938 ......... 





| 


| 


| 
| 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JANUARY 4, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt. 11,085,100 
In Circltn. 488,071,153 | Other Govt. 

In Bnkg. De- Securities 218,629,727 
partment 68,344,675 | Other Secs. 69,519 
Silver Coin. 285,654 

Issue....... 230,000, 
Gold Coin we 
Bullion ... 326,415,828 
556,415,828 556,415,828 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Props.’ capital 14,543,000 Govt. Secs.. 71,381,164 
Public Dope. 28'503.163 —— 48,905,835 
ic . 905,83 
Other Deps. : : ties.. 22,380,163 
“ 71,285,998 


- 135,955,180 
Notes ...... 68,344,675 





Other .....46 37,241,491 


173,196,671 | Gold & Silver 
Coin ...... 684,781 
211,696,618 211,696,618 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Commi 
ol Pe OS Diident Recon.” 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


















(£ thousands) 
Compared with 
Jan. 4, 
Both Departments an. 
1939 Last Last 
Week Year 
ComBINED LIABILITIES | 488,071) — 16,656) — 4,505 
Note circulation ......... | 20,503)\4+ 4,566+ 6,062 
Deposits : Public ...... | 135,955) + 34,928 6,721 
Bankers’.,..... 37,242) + 487 _ 145 





veeeee* 1 681,771 + 23,325 + 8,132 
Total outside liabilities 17,997) + 30 — 36 
Capital and rest 








(£ millions) 










ei 68 +3 


CS nee 229 ‘7 229 6 

Other secs. ... 0:0) 0-1 
Gold eeceeeeeses 326°4 326°4 
Public seeeesees 15 J 20°5 
eeceeeee 136-0 

Others seececees 37 7 2 
T eereceeeeee 93°7 
Bhg. Dept. Secs. aie 
Discounts, etc. ‘9 
Other ececrecces . . 24: . 4 
Total ......0++0+ . 106- . . 1 ‘7 
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' oe REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
1.—An AccounT of the TotaL Revenue of the Unirep Kincpom in the undermentioned periods of th i 
a compare d with the correspon isin qustade at Pp of the Year ending March 31, 1939, 
































Meee rer ce Tas TTT the preceding Year. 
Quarter from October 1 to nem be aa, ee ——- — _ 
. 31, 1938 i i . a —e 
5 compared with the correspondi ng wedi, | Period from April 1, 1938, to December 31, 19 
count. |._______ receding yding Quarter of the | compared with the corresponding Period of the” 
1938- seater | Quarter) . i lp a pesnnding es. 
Dec 1 Fong | Increase | D aa ae | Bees 
3 ecsenanes wsheasainin ee 1937 : Ee ee | Dec. 3, Dee 3, Increase Decrease 
~~" Ordinary Revenue } £ a ae pene icine SO 1938 
Inland Revenue— a . £ £ oe yon ee 
Income Tax ....++.+seeseees - ae ane 44,360,000 8,658,000 _ 90,035 
Becnte, €16., ENULLED cccuseccenneee "| 88000000 | 21°180;000 | 147449/009 100,000 — 10-780 oon | 332224,000 | 9,689,000; 
oe bdo aay - iellosdibshecest 24,000,000 <ite bos ty a | 2,020,000 68,200,000 ionnens | _ 15790,000 | ae 
National Defence Contribution ...... 20,000,000 : 59,000 6,450,000 6,391 000 580,000 16,240,000 15,330,000 a ee 
Other Inland Revenue Duties ......... | 1,250,000 380,000 190,000 791,000 | — 59,000 | 13,270,000 | 13,211,000 10, 
190,000 53),000 | 780,000 | 250, a 





Total Inland Revenue....vsessssssessee | 536,400,000" 67,531,000 | 79,890,000 | 15,149,000 "| 








2,790,000 185,844,000 198,454,000 24,940,000 | 12,330,000 

















Customs and Excise— | 






































CUStOMS  cosseceerereeeeeees eterccccccccceees 227,950,000 56,902,000 57,982,000 ‘ | | 
ESCis€ .sssssscecessesenseees racine recesses | 116,150,000 | 33,300,000 | 32,600,000, PPM | 167,965,000 | 169,629,000 | 1,664,000 | a 

. Lh aetiliaiadtia lt lee | > > _ | 200,000 

Total Customs and Excise ........ | 344,100,000 90,202,000 90,582,000 | 1,080,000 | 700,000 256,365,000 257,829,000 | 1,664,000 dao ooo 
Motor Vehicle Duties eee eeeeeeeeenennees } 36,000,000 2,998,000 3,065,000 67,000 a 7 . ’ 

Post Office (Net Receipt) ...ccccecersereeee 8,670,000 3,690,000 3,450,009 a 240,000 | 11,607,000 | 11,569,000 | o 38,000 

Post Office Fund —...sseesesee sesesveresssese | 2,400,000 24,659 | — ae | ee 9,350,000 | 7,390,000 | pn 1,960,000 

Crown Lands cosaicveinnsssssnsensesssee | 1,330,000 390,000 390,000, = a | tiemet wel — 24,659 

Receipts from Sundry Loans .....++++++ we 0,000 881,784 865,913 _ 15,871 | ecee aes | 1,020,000 | — 10,000 
Miscellaneous Receipts ......+. ceiniibaie Miniienle 500,000 4,033,170 5,978,795 1,945,625 aa 10105 oat Piste 504,749 Fo 

ac »362,17 — | 722,882 





Total Ordinary Revenue ....+-..00+ | 944,650,000* 169,750,613 184,221,708 | 18,241,625 | 3,770,530 478612358 400435566 DP luk aaa Ie OAR 
i , > . 6 
? »241,625 3,770,530 | 478,612,358 | 490,435,566 | 27,108,749 | 15,285,541 
































Self-Balancing Revenue | [On nee oeeiapm taining fe eennet| e e  m 
Post Office (Revenue required to meet | £14,471,095 Net Increase | | £11,823,208 Net eine: 
expenditure on Post ce and Broad- | | 
SBMNED ascansidicilabssidpiediredanvenseesusceee 80,442,000 | 19,610,000 | 20,850,000 | 1,240,000 — | 55,500,000 | 58,660,000 | 3,160,000 | 
Total ssssessssssensersvenssensessseseeses {1,025,092,000 189,360,613 , 205,071,708 | 19,481,625 | 3,770,530 534,112,358 549,095,560 | 30268749 15085541" 
| | fn ge 
Ce acre Ase Po. ee ____|_ £15,711,095 Net Increase a3 | } £14,983,208 Net Increase 


* After taking into account concessions made during the passage of the Finance Act estimated to cost £100,000 in the year 
1].—An Account showing the RECEIPTS into and Issues out of the EXCHEQUER in the Period endin 


with the corresponding period of the preceding Year. g December 31, 1938, as compared 
































Estimate | p,.; . , Lae eee pee preemies 
RECEIPTS for the Year Period ending Period ending | Estimate : —— ; ; 
| Dec. 31, 1937 Dec. | ISSUES fi : Period ending Period ending 
hie co 7 “cl — | Dec. 31, ec. 31, 1938 gi te | Dec. 31, 1937 | Dec. 31, 1938 
| ro ee ees 
Ordinary Revenue, as shown in Ac- | | Interest and Management of National | ‘ ‘ & 
COUNE TL ....ereeccsrernrsossersceeseres ... | 944,650,000 | 478,612,358 , 490,435,566 | Debt | 23 
Sci Belencing evens os chown ta | | 478,612,358 | 490,435,566 | Debt ........ scimaneneleniitiasnitinans | 230,000,000 | 183,317,340 | 184,559,489 
s | Payments to Northern Ireland Ex- 
ee | 80,442,000 | 55,500,000 58,660,000 ow alerecmmmnlanay nas S28 | 8,900,000 5,260,021 | 5,696,588 
Tet MN Sa cicccestsecicwmininayenelss 534,112,358 | 549,095,566 | Cee eases Sent Serves... |_5:239,000 2,189,663 | —_1,955, 721 
Money Raised by Creation of Dec | | Total ..ccccrcccrccessccssererees | 244,139,000 | 190,767,044 | 192,211,798 
(a) For Capital Expenditure Issues— | Supply Servic a a 
Under the Post ce and Telegraph (Money) i} home Na - ow : 
: s | » Navy and Air Votes ......... 255,659,000 172,900, | J 
® fa, Se ne 1937 peccscvccceeveceesoosoceres 11,550,000 | 15,950,000 | = ang Deveaes Votes (excluding | - — peeentl 
T : | } t -asti 2 ci 
By T reasury Bills wenesesssseecensreneneeceseeeees . |3,114,705,000 | 3,724,531,000 ost Office and Broadcasting)... | 446,750,000 | 287,548,347 | 309,670,534 
y Nat onal Savings Certificates...........++-+0++ 16,950,000 | 17,450,000 | Total, ic - | 
By 212 per Cent. National Defence Bonds, pn Mg % Re Olee = | 
OU dic csascins | 99,660,148 a 7s 
By 3 per Cent, National Defence Loan, 1954-58 | pas 70,595,998 Broadcasting)  .........sss00« | 702,409,000 | | 460,448,347 | 547,670,534 
(c) Ways and Means Advances ...............sc0e0e | 1,398,935,000 | 1,728,605,000 ote Codeey Expenditure 946,548,000¢, 651,215,391 | 739,882,332 
“ " . | elf- i 2 di | 
Receipts under Section 2 (3) of the Eire (Confirma- Post Office Vote and Vote for | | 
tion of Agreements) Act, 1938  .......cccceccseeeeee — 10,000,000 |) BPORGCRSENG oc cccccocecvccccceccees 80,442,000 55,500,000 | 58,660,000 
i} sascadi uanaiaaatiihadielncsdiediiaebtasmsiniioiedsovengpahansiintiiainbints 
Repayments— 1 Total Expenditure | 706,715,391 | 798,542,332 
In Fehen of Issues under Land Settlement ‘| Issues to meet Capital Expenditure— ac oe 
In acilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921 ...............045 105,748 110,394 Under the Post Office and Telegraph (Money) 
respect of Issues under Section 26 of the Tith rend en) eeeneeamanerntens | 11,550,000 | 15,950,000 
Act, 1936 ....0. shibpibndduthbenniictamnbecebticescses 825,000 1,330,000 || Redemption of Debt— 
Treasury Bills paid Off  ...........sccscecsepenerseees | 2,899,565,000 | 3,567,520,000 
i Principal of National Savings Certificates paid off 21,300,000 21,100,000 
5,176,843,254 | 6,126,667,958 \ Principal of National Savings Bonds paid off ... 85,640 | 303,279 
I] Other Debt under the War Loan Acts, 1914 to | 
i UE * ie biistcisacabdbeecusssacevererecseccotqusneantenn 42,500 45,964 
| 
ij Ways and Means Advances Repaid 1,327,285,000 | 1,690,645,000 
i Sinking Funds .............eseceseeseeeeeseeeeeeeceesveness 6,655,758 | 6,977,218 
i Issues under Section 1 (1) of the North Auantic 
| Shipping Act, 1934 ...........s000s0s a sdesbeccevenonese = 2,289,312 
|| Issues under Section 26 (1) of the Tithe Act, 1936 3,867,000 1,870,000 
|| Issues under the Exchange Equalisation Account 
Act, 1937  .rcccceccccccccscccccsceseresrescenseraceneeees 200,000,000 _ 
Issues under Section 1 (1) of the Defence Loans 
It TI ceremnemnernciontn sinchniniline ot — | _ 17,000,000 
Issues under Section 2 (3) of the Eire (Confirmation 
of farce AS i cnihala de cnitlitesseaeiidiiaciis — 3,757,603 
Old Sinking Fund, 1 
Issues under Section 9 of the Finance Act, 1908 9,400 | 3,434 





5,177,075,689 | 6,126,004,142 
Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, 




















| iss? 928 
in Ex 
Berni of B la scsi | 2,068,879 | 2,201,856 
Bank of Ireland stensiit | "399,008 | 825,937 ; ease 
2,700,322 | 2,363,977 en 2,467,887 | ,027, 
tenet 5,179,543,576 | 6,129,031,935 |5,179,543,576 | 6,129,031,935_ 
Treasury, Decemb rer, 
ve . I £ + Excluding £ 112,900,000 estimated to be met from borrowed moneys under the 
Floating Debt, outstanding March 31, 1938 .......+. 841,755,000 Defence Loans Act, 1937. 
1937 1938 ¢ Estimated Expenditure as per Financial Statement aL 103) of oie abe son 
Ways and Means Ad Dec. 31, Dec. 31 Apri 26, 1938 svececsesecacsssessecensnernevensrenensensnssnennsnsansensrnsnseaees 398, 
Advances by Bank of England 2 55,750,000 3.29%,000 Na Supplementary Estimat= (H.C. 124) sessecenee sepcumaeiieaiaie’ 2,410,000 
ee Public Departments .........cccccscseoe___ 396435,000 45,805,000. Air Supplementary Estimate (H.C. 159), ise eSeahsonetioe ‘ 
eaters st —— — of Agreements) Act, 1938 (Section 2 (3) (€) )..-.sssssssssssresesvee 2,039,000 
Total Floating Debt outstanding ......s.sssssesssse++++ 984,895,000 1,036,675,000 Ns 948,848,000 
Net Increase . 194,920,000 Reduction by Revised Civil Estimates (H.C. 159)...cscecreeeeeee seve —--2, 300,000 
1 SULTS MPOPRATOROSD OSSVA SSL eSGvEsooesovesees 


wien ete 7,000 the proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer 946,548,000 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—A return of the Bank of Spain appeared 
in The Economist of May 28th last. The latest 
return of the Bank of International Settlements 
appeared in our issue of December 10th; Denmark, 
of December 17th; Danzig, Egypt, Iran and 
Roumania, of December 24th ; Bulgaria, Estonia, 
Greece, Jugoslavia, Latvia, Lithuania, Norway, 
Poland, Portugal and Switzerland, of December 
3 ist. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 
“2 US. FR. Banks | Jan. , Dec. Dec. | Jan. 
RESOURCES ce 
1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1939 


Gold certifs. on hand 
and due from Treas. | 9,120) 11,662 11,788, 11,838 





Total reserves ......... 9,491) 12,017) 12,123 12,212 
Total cash reserves ... 363 346 325 365 
Total bills discounted 11) 6 7 4 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 1) 1 1 1 
Total bills on hand... | 12 7 8 5 
Industrial advances ... 18 15 16) 16 


Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564 2,564 2,564) 2,564 
Total bills and secs. ... | 2,594) 2,586 2,587) 2,584 


Total resources ......... | 12,833 15,342) 15,511) 15,654 
LIABILITIES | | | 
F.R. notes in ciren, ... | 4,258) 4,422) 4,470) 4,441 


Aggregate of excess mr. | 
bank res. over reqts. | 1,270 
Deposits — Member- 
bank reserve account 


3,440 3,070) 3,300 
7,071 8,966 8,577) 8,819 
891 





Govt. deposits ......... 127 407 941) 
Total deposits ......... 7,602 9,950) 10,023 10,146 
Cap. paid in and surplus’ 308 309 310 311 
Total liabilities ......... | 12,833 15,342 15,511) 15,654 
Reserve to deps, and | | 

ee, OB eaten 180-0°% 83-6% 83-6% 83-7% 


U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 
TReasuRY COMBINED | 
RESOURCES | 
Monetary gold stock... | 12,755, 14,367, 14,508, 14,565 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. | 
IED «i contionsccian 2,639, 2,775 2,790) 2,800 
LIABILITIES | 
Money in cenmeien.. 6,510, 6,844 6,912, 6,839 
Treasury cash and de- 
_posits with F.R. Bks. | 3,749| 3,088 3,648'_3,616 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—AMillion $’s 


Jan. | Dec. | Dec. | Jan. 
6, | 8 | 2%, | 5, 
| 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1939 
Total gold reserves ... [3682°65209-6 5158-6 5430-2 
Total bills discounted | 3:1 1-6 1:7) Ask 
Bills bt. in open mkt. | 0-2 0-2 0-2 0:2 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 739-5 815-4 815-4 724-6 
Total bilis and securts. | 747-3, 820-8 821-2 729-8 
Deposits : Member- | | } | 
bank reserve accoun’ 3126-54580 -0'4404-5 4599-3 
Reserve to deps. and | | | | 
.R. notes ---«» 184°8%'87-6%'87°5% 89-4% 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 


ees ~ | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec.” 


} 15, 16, | 7, | 14 
ASSETS 1937 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Ce CU wocscccatese | 9,500 8,324 8,460 8,496 
Investments ............ | 12,168 13,011 12,990 13,008 
Reserve with Federal 
Reserve banks ...... | 5,365 7,148 7,395 7,445 
Due from domestic ame. | 1,869 2,522 2,487, 2,522 
IABILITIES 
Deposits : demand...... | 14,675 15,720 16,114) 16,221 
i cemeneeniana 5,192 5,137, 5,127 5,130 
U.S. Government 684 534 533) 538 
Inter-bank ............ 5,489, 6,839 6,790, 6,850 





BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs _ 
Ce et ee as Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 





30, | 1, ! 22, 29, 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
UN ack ncsontunmmentans | 58,933, 87,265 87,265 87,265 
Bills: Commercial...... | 10,737 13,083 11,167, 11,590 
Bought abroad 850 781) 781 
Advances on securities | 3,781 3,832 3,640! 3,612 
Thirty-day advances ... 675 1,722 448 443 

Loans to State without ' 
interest: (a) 3,200 10,000 10,000 10,000 
‘a (b) eoonies conece vl me aged 20,627 

— 
inking Fund 5,580 5,570, 5,530 5,530 
ASSETS .......0000 4,099) 4,893) 4,130, 4,460 
| 

Notes in circulation ... | 93,837 109467 108532 110935 
; Public ...... 3,461, 5,762) 5,910 5,061 
Private... | 19,219 29,681 26,163 25,397 


liabilities 266 2,932 2,983 2.916 
Gold to sight liabilities 50°5% 6072% 620 irene 


* Revalued Nov. 17, 1938, at 2712 milligrams. 
NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 





Million belgas 
Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
29, 21 29, 
Gus ASSETS Ons 1938 1938 
os seaagohp saaeeee = 3, 3428 
Foreign exchange, etc. 91 
Bills and securities..... 6ll, 6 on 
Advances ..... hideioneie » 32) 56 41 
N mans te 4,47 
Deposits: Govt. ...... 96 «#1 114 
Other ...... a 440 
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REICHSBANK 

Million Reichsmarks 
Dec. | Nov. | Dec. ; Dec.” 
31, | 30, | 2% | 31, 
1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gath scvmennaiinainaa 70:6} 70-8) 70-8) 70-8 
Of which depstd. abroad] 20-3) 10-6 10-6 10-6 
Res. in foreign currencs.| 5°7| 6:0| 5-9| 5:5 
Bills and cheques ...... 6131 -5)7513-6 7358-7'8244-0 
Silver and other coin... 110-9 135°8 155-2 116-5 
Advances | 60 
392-2) 846-1 654-3 854:5 


749 -7,1358-3)1355-0 1504-7 


seenee Se aenenen ~. ee 

obli tone ecosees eeose |1058-5/1141-4 1062-0 1527-5 
Other liabilities ......... 326°5| 428-7 453-1) 426-2 
Cover of note circulatn. |1- 39% '0-99%'1-00% 0-93% 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 


Million paper pesos 

Dec. ; Nov. | Nov. | Dec, 

15, 15, 30, 15, 

1937 | 1938 | 1938 1938 
Gold at home............ 1,353, 1,224 1,224 1,224 
Other gold & for. exch, 75, 102 94 75 
Non-int. Govt. bond... 119, 119) 119 119 
Treasury bonds ......... 398 397, |; 397 

LIABILITIES 
ETT 1,122) 1,050 1,059, 1,083 
Deposits : Government 136, 116 125, 118 
' Banks mi — 363 314 
Certs. of participation 

in Treasury bonds 312, 355 317, 317 


Gold and for. exch. to 
_note and sight liabs. [87-59% '86-1%'85- 1% '85-6% 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—AMillion £A’s 


Jan. | Dec. om. | Jan. 
ASSETS 1938 | 1938 1938 | 1939 
Gold and English stg. | 16°00) 16°01 16-01 16-03 
Other coin, bullion, &c. 5°32 5°04 4-98 5- 
Call money, + | 27°92, 20°37, 24-77 21-68 
Secrts. and Treas. bills | 92°77, 96°41 100°94 99°31 
Discounts and advances | 12:16; 15-10 14-82) 15-66 
LIaBILITIES 


Notes issued ............ 54-03 48-53) 51-53 53-03 


Res. pm. on gold sold | 7°75) 7°75 7:75 7:75 
et 


Ro ead ts 68-66) o0-72 92-73 86-27 





BANK OF CANADA 








Million $’s 

Dec, { Nov. {| Dec. | Dec, 

29, | 30, | 21, | 28, 

ASSETS. 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Reserve, of which ...... | 202-0) 226-2) 223-1) 216:3 
Gold coin and bullion! 179-8 181-0) 182-4 184-2 
Securities ...... cesseseee | 186°2) 195-9) 188-6) 189-7 
Note circulation ...... eB 170-7, 176-9) 177-3 
eee: Yee Gon. 12:8) 30-0 28-2) 20-2 
banks ... | 196-4 215-2) 199-4) 203-7 





Reserves to notes and 
deposit liabilities ... |53°3%'54: 1%/54-9%'53-7% 
NATIONAL BANK OF 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA.—Million Cz. kr. 





~ SSS Ee 
1 | 23, 
ots oe _ | Sala ky ea ee 

veaisiiaition sateiealiaen ,358, 2,358 

Gold ag. gold liab....... | ... 336, 336) ee 


Balances abroad and 
475 


foreign currencies ... 796, 1,288, 
Di aioe 2343 1,288) 1,267 


3,669) 3,192) 2,331 














6,669} 6,634) 6,628 
Deposits .............000+« 524° '827' 611 "659 
BANK OF FINLAND 
Million F. marks 

Nov. | Dec. | Bec 

15, | 23, 

Gold reserve 6204 620. | 62 

Gold abroad not in tes. 2A ee fe heey 

Foreign correspondents “8 2096-5 2086 - 
bills, etc. ...... | 63-4 103-5) 91-3) O24 
Finnish & foreign bonds| 300-5| 498-0 430.9 Gag 
a | \ 4 455°4 

jotes in circulation ... *4 1951 - 12078 -5 2087- 
Sight deposits: Govt. | 111-7| 185-4) 26-3) 220.5 
Other | 956-3'1183-01154-6 952-3 
Cover to sight liabs. ... 5% 782% 794% |79-4% 


23, 
ASSETS 19: 

ee we 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold coin and bullion 94-1 94-1 94 
itatseenme | at Beg usd ed 
Advances to Treasury: se * 
TOPM......5..4.05 .3) 191-6) 191-3) 191-3 
-Kr. exch. 115 ° ‘ ° 
74:1| 77 76-9 
Notes in circulation 402-1) 740- “4 776-6 


Sloe 
certificates... | 60-7] 66-0 66.0 -a2.0 
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RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 
~~ | Dec. | Dee. | Dec. | Dect 
i dae | se 
Assets =| 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold coin and bullion| 444 444444, 
COIN sesseresenee | 626 712; 701,703 
ling securities ..... ' 595, 595 
Indian Govt. rupee Be 


} 
SCCUTITICS.......00000005 274 324, 323 323 
Investments .......005+ 62 59 55 56 


LIABILITIES. 
Notes in circn,: India | 1,806 1,740 1,774 1,803 
eee eee eeeeeeeeee 48 68) 74 77 


Deposits: Govts. ...... 9 113 105) (113 
Banks ...... 202) 127, 1l4 122 
| | 


to 
liabilities ............ 581% '50-4% 50-4% 50-3% 


BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 


Nov. ) Dec. | Dec. 








ll, 12, 3, 10, 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Coin & bullion: Gold | 801-0, 501-3) 501-3 501-3 
Other 49°8 49:0 50:4 49:2 
Spec. fd. for for. exch. s+» | 300-0) 300-0 300-0 
Discounts and advances | 564-3, 542-0 496-2 466-9 
Government bonds 908 -6 1438-4 1562-0 1495-2 
Agencies’ accounts .. 82-6; 126-8) 127°5 146:3 
LIABILITIES 
Notes issued ............ 1744-7|1927-6 2177-9 2105-4 
Deposits : Government | 347-7, 682-1 475-7 403-2 
Other_...... | 58-7; 93-3) 160-0 201-8 
BANK OF JAVA.—Million florins 
Jan. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
1, 3, ams - Of. 
ASSETS 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold and silver ......... 134-39 137-54 138 82,138 -63 
Discounts, advances & | 
other investments 84°04 76-16) 73-98 76:92 
Foreign bills ........... - | 3°86) 8-57; 9-09 10-87 
Other assets ..........++ 66°63) 58:13) 60°06 58-38 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... |187-24 187-04 184-34 187-50 
Deposits and bills...... 87-12) 79-58 83-76 83:39 
NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 
Jan. ; Dec, | Dec. | Jan. 
19, 27, 2, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1939 
Gold weescessererseereneee [1375 °8/1461°2)1461°2 1 gog. 
Silver ....... sceenabenteme 16-1), 28:8) 27:30" 
Home bills, ete. ......... 2: 8:8) 8:9 8-4 
Foreign bills ............ 5:1 3-6 36 3-6 
Loans and advances 
in current account... | 210-8) 307°6| 308-5) 309-2 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 906-8) 978-4) 991-5)1020-4 
Deposits : 8 Same 137-3} 152-8) 136-5) 809°7 
(6) Other... | 584-8) 700-4’ 701-8! 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 
~~ Dec. | Nov. | Dec. , Dec. 
27, | 26, 
ASSETS 1937 





28, | 19, 

1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold ..........00. sesseees | 2°80) 2°80) 2:80 2:80 
Sterling exchange ...... | 16°99 4°83) 4:37 4°68 


Advances to State...... | 7°08 13-52 15-58 16°46 
Investments ........+0++ 2:66 3:51; 3-60 3-61 
LIABILITIES 
Bank notes .......0..+++++ 15-23) 14°59 16-30 16:64 
Demand liabs.: State 3°49) 3-00 2:54 2°85 
Banks and others ... | 9:43 5-70 6°61 7:27 
Reserves to sight liabs. |70-3%/32+7% 28:1% 27:9 





SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 


Million £’s 

Dec. | Dec. ; Dec. Dec. 

31, a | i XxX, 

ASSETS 1937 | 1938 1938 | 1938 
Gold coin and bullion | 22-94 26-72) 26:72 26°72 
Bills discounted 7-15| 8°59' 9°46 8-11 
Advances......--.:..-000+ 3-54, 2-80 1:60 1:70 
Inves. & other assets... | 12°68 15:90 14:92 15°42 
Notes in circulation ... | 18-09) 18-37) 17:91 19°10 
: Government} 1°48, 1:64 2:09 1°56 
Bankers’ ... | 16°93) 25:59 24°89 24:36 
Others ...... 5-06, 5-03 4:30) 3:22 

Cash reserves to liabili- 


ties to public .,....... |53°3% 539% /54-0% 550% 
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BANK CLEARINGS 














LONDON 
(£ thousands) 
Week antes | Agmeome jon. 
Month of December | Wednesday anuary 1 to 
F Cs eae 
\Change| Jan. 5, | Jan. 4, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, 
1937 | 1938 | t | 1938 | "1939 | 1937 | 1938 
ber of 
ae ages 25 3s % ? | ~ | ve 
TOWN .asssues sees |2,890,859 2,978,386 + 3-0 895,410 846,646 36,719,471 33,862,122 


Metropolitan .... | Si3tee5 179,47 170,703 — 4:9 53,084 48,864 2,161,700 2,075,514 












































Country ...s+00 13,695) 299,527 299,527 — 4:5 94,254 85,283 3,805,138 3,672,593 
cae wv PBBAOD1 3.448616 ot 1: 9 1042748 980,793 ene 39,610, 229 
actus Reihigp iienilicoscsini Eehakabiacausa: detent 
+ Based on ‘average ra day. 
PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
! t Week ended ate from 
M of De Saturday en lto 
{ 
Change \Jan. 1 (Dec. 31, Dec. 31 ie. 31 
1937 | 1938 | t | 1938 | 1938 * "1937 ya 938° 
scceccamtbussnpeicheigiiedetcitdeaimliaibiatahicsibeai initiates Rinnapnitlaten 
No. of working 

days :— 25 25 ~~ | 3 4 306 | 307 
BIRMINGHAM 12,115 | 11,062 |— 8-6 2,584 1,940 135,270 120,940 
BRADFORD .... 3,754 3,634 |— 3:1 1,138 706 51,827 41,066 
BRISTOL.......++ 5,494 5,154 in? 6:1 785 | 775 66,953 | 65,287 
HULL ......0000008 3,719 3,402 |— 8:5 625 | 542 47,078 | 43,109 
LEEDS .........+0++ 4,045 4,278 + 5-7 1,055 | 861 451,523 49,401 
LEICESTER .. 3,202 | 3,114 — 2:7 600 , 465 38,878 36,204 
LIVERPOOL... 26,268 | 21,516 —18°0 5,635 | 3,816 | 353,895 | 267,799 
MANCHESTER 44,109 | 39,675 _—10-0 7,882 | 7,513 565,822 475,599 
NEWCASTLE... 6,675 6,571 |— 1:5 1,679 | 1,164 77,555 78,097 
NOTTINGHAM 2,206 2,157 |\— 2:2 419 | "327 | 26,505 25,476 
SHEFFIELD .... 5,141 | 4,787 |— 6°8 901 | 862 56,683 55,263 
Total: 11 Towns. | 116,728 | 105,350 i> 9-7 26,635 | 18,970 1,471,989 1,258,241 
DUBLIN ......... | ode ees | one 5,898 | 4,056 | 295,686¢ 324,269* 


t Based on average vee day. * 53 calendar weeks to December 31. 
+ 52 andes weeks to December 25. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 
Dec. 29, Dec. 30,'Dec. 31,| Jan. 2, Jan. 3, Jan. 4, | Jan. 5, 
1936" | 1938 1938 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 






































Bank rate (changed 9 % 9 % 9 
ak rate, (changed ease “ie ix | ats ~| % 
QOSD) ccs cdscdebsariiocs 2 2 2 2 2 2 

Market rates of discount 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts} 11g | Lye-11g) 5g | %16-5e | M6 %6 %6 
3 months’ do. ...... Lig | 1-ligg 5g | 9 58 He | 46 6 
4 months’ do. ...... 116 1 5g 8 | %e-5g { S¢6-5e | 916-53 
6 months’ do. ...... 1 1546-1 34 lig 11g | 1y6-34 34 

Discount Treasury Bills { 

2 months’ ...,... eevee | Dg- =1)4 | 1-llig 5g He-5s | 6 M6 
3 months” .........006 | Mae | 1-Mie|  % | 6-58 | M6 %6 | 732-6 

Loans—Day-to-day ... lof lp-l | lpa3lg lp-1 lo-1 lo-] lo-1 
TOONS scnnerrenisvniael lo-2 | AgeB | 1p-Blg | ged | leek | Jed | Ip 

Deposit allwnes. : Bk. i te lg lg 12 iQ 19 

Discount houses at call lg lp lg lg 12 12 2 

AL ROICD <,..ciccscrasnss 34 34 34 34 34 54 54 

Comparison with previous weeks 
Bank Bills Trade Bills 
bth se a 3 Mons |4 Month Monta ‘6 Months 

ée # 3 
aes 284314 3-312 
6 212-3 254-314 | 3-312 
I-16 1-11ig¢ 217-3 24-214 | 3-3l2 
1, 1 212-3 234-314 3-312 
he’s 34 212-3 234-314 3-319 

NEW YORK 


wie Name oe een nee ek meres Sener oot eaten im 


Dec. 7, Dec. 14, Dec.21, Dec. 28, Jan. 
ene 1938 138 1938 1938 139° 


Call money ............ % % % % % 
a a 
Bank Devinn seteeversseeerecce LMG “ 1 lig 1ly Llp 


acceptances :— Rates 
Ser pry 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 


(a) Active Exchanges 
pt (Range of the Se business) — 























Par of 
London on Exch. _ Dec. 30, ‘Dec. 31, , ieee 2; | Jan. 3 % Jan. 4, | Jan. 5, 
per £ | 1938 1938 | 1939 1939 | 1939 1939 
Gncititiniiataillie. : i 
Nihicessstbcstlcialhcesecabaiealin laiaeciietnncaniolscisteniiainiahesee 
New York, $.. 4-862; 4- OSs, 4: 6414-  4°63loe- 4:621.- 4: ~ l4- 6234- 
65 641g 64 I 
Montreal, $..| 4: 8625.4: “ - \t 6834~  4-°6734- "4: 6654- 4°66- ta oom : 


6954 6854 6814 6814 
Paris, Fr, ...... | 124-21 | 6H 17611¢-. 17653~73 sites 1767¢6- Y rete de 
8 l3i¢ 
Brussels, Bel... .| 35-00a |27- 58-63 27-55-61 27-47-55 27- 41- at 27: 38-55 27-44-54 
Milan, L. ..... | 92-46 | 8814-53 (883)¢-7}6 88-8814 873,-881, 4 8734-8814 877-883 


: 88-60: | 88-60: | 88-221 88-15; 87-95; 2 
Zurich, Fr. .., | 25- 2215 |20- 60-64 20: 58-62 20-52-58 20-46-54 20- 45-55 20: 48-56 


Athens, Dr.... | 375 — | 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 
nS, 540-55 
Amst’d’m, Fi. | 12-107 8- ug 18°53- 8 -513y- 8 50-53 8: 50-54 | 35155 
| | 55lq) 531 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 20-43 11-57-6311: “55-62 11-53-56 11: 52-56 ll: 51-57 11-52-58 
Registered | | 
arks | 
| 


c 541-5919) 5412-591 5417-591» 541 5915 541-591; oe 


Br. India Rup. | ¢18d. [172%2- |172959- \172939— = 172939— -172939— 11. 729z0— 





31 30 3lio 3149 5iz 3lx 31349 
ions Kong, $| f... Ag 5s 147-1515 147-151, 147—-15i¢ 147g-15)4)147¢-15)g 
roy ab < , al 8-9 ae 8-9 8-9 8-9 
Rio, Mil........ |$5- 899d. 3lig*m | Ble *m | 3i¢ 3lig*m | 3lig*m | 3lg*em 
- [20° Se '20: 35_ 20: = 20- 39- 20:39- (20-15- 
B. Aires, $ ... | 11°45 422) 452 45g 46g 46 40g 
17- 13h" | 17-13h° 17:13h 17-13h | 17-13h | 17-13h 





Valparaiso, $.. |} 40 | 116e (1) | 116e (2) | 116¢(/) 116e(/) | 116e(/) 
> (d) 116e(/) 
Montevideo, $ t5id, 18: 2-1919'1812-1915 183,-1934 18-19 (181 4-1914/ 181-1912 
Lima, Sol. ... 17°38 | 22-23) | 22-23) | | 22-23 | 22-23] \aate- 2219— 
2310] 231g 
Mexico, Pes. . | 9-76 | Unq’t’d vag vd | Ungq’t’'d Un’q’ J Jnq’t’ 
ICO, ° q’td | Ung’t’d | Unq’t’d 
Manila, Pes. .. ($25°66d.) 2512-54 | 25lo—34 | 25lo—34 259, 1 . 256 — —26 
Moscow, Rols. | 


} 
“16 
'24-6612— [24-631g- '24-5812— 24- 5614~ 24- -50- 24-537 9- 
___| 67g) 637g 58%—p = 5612) —501 5412 


Usance: T. eT. Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). * Sellers. + Pence 
per unit of local . carrency. + Par 8-235lz9 since dollar devaluation on February 1 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (e) Latest 

“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (hk) Average remittance rate for 
importers. (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 
of Anglo-Italian debts. (/) Nominal. (m) Official. 


(6) Other Exchanges 








Par of 








Dec. 30, Jan. 4, Jan. 5, 
Londen en poe | 1938 1939 1939 
Helsingfors, M, .........+ 193-23 22619-227 22612-227 22612-227 
Madrid, te’ vases teeeeenees 25-221 100-200/ 100-200 100-200 
- 101; 106-50; 106 50; 
Lisbon, Esc........++0+ soe | 110 10979-1103 110-1105, 110-1105, 
Budapest, Pen. ......0+0 27:82 2312-24 2353-7 2319-24 
Pragise, K.oic.ccccoccesesces $16412§ 13514-13614 13454-13614 135-136 
Danzig, Gul. .......00006 25-00 2459-78 2414-34 2414-34 
Warsaw, Z). .....cccccsesse 48 -38 2439-78 2414-34 2Alg—54 
Riga, Lat. ......cccccccssee | 25-2219 2454- 584 2454-2554 2454-2554 
Bucharest, Lei ........+0+ 813-8 o aoe —— 
Istanbul, Pst. .......++- oe | 110 587k 585k 582 
Belgrade, Din. .......+0+0 | 276°32 204-214 202-212 203-213 
OO BAbs. cicrccccccosees | 48-66 2714-2814 27-28 27-28 
Sofia, Lev. ....cccccccccces | 673°66 370-400 370-400 370-400 
Tallinsis: Bis Keiccc.ccccccce,{ 38°159 1734-1834 1754-1854 1754-1854 
IIS cccssnvincanrennen | 18-159 19-85-95 19-85-95 19 85-95 
Stockholm, Kr. ......+06+ 18-159 19-35-45 19-35-45 19-35-45 
Copenhagen, ares ecavecsess | 18-159 22-35-45 22-35-45 22-35-45 
Alexandria, Pst........06. | 9712 9733-53 9739-58 975g—5g 
Kobe, Yen ......ceccseeees +24-58d 13153-14116 1315, 1614116 1315; 6-14hi6 
Singapore, $ .....+-eeee+ tT 28d 2713;6-28116 | 271516-281ig | 2715\6-28416 
Batavia, F. .......ccscccsee 12:11 8-5210-5512 8: 51- 54 8-50-53 
Bangkok, Baht ........+++- | 421 82d. 22116-516 22116516 2216-516 


~ Us : T. T. except Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. t Pence per ‘unit of local 
qu usance § Par, 197: 105,g since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 
for payments to the Bank of England. (j) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 
(k) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (/) Nominal. 


LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing quotations) 


nn ail 









































[Dec.30, Dec. 31 | 59° | °1959 W039 
1938 | 1938 | 
Lenten om | Per£ | Per£ | Per£ | * Per £ | Per£ | Per£ 
$$ OCS Er (p) (p) 
| () (pe) 1 () | &) 
‘Wie-ldig | lle 1-7 1-7 1-7, | 156-1346 
New York ne ‘1 ye-1*16! 15-112 | 13q-15g | 17g-15g | 17g-15g | 154-112 
3 yy | 2g-2lg | 2g-2lg | 2! 1g-21q | 25g-25g 212-214 | 23g-21g 
| @ | @ @ | @ | @ | (d) 
1 Month Pann's 1yg-Par | hep-Par| 46p-Par | hep-Par! a 
4 1 Ig-lg | lig-Fi6 Par-!ed | lie—n6 16-718 
Paris, franc | 2 a | sof | gel | Sg-le | S616 | Sie-"16 | S6-*16 
| | | (9) (p) 
| (p) (p) |. ®) (p) 
3g-11 Q-llo, 2eLlg} 15q—b1g | 154-114 | 15g-11g 
Amsterdam, si) sale 31g-214| 314-212 312-212 | 3lg-2lp | 314-214 
3 |” 4-3 | 4lg—3lg) 412-3lg} 434-354) 412-32 | 419-312 
| (d@) (d) 
d@) |_@ | @ (d) | 
lp | Par-1 | Par-1 | 1p-Par | 1p-Par 
| — | res | 8 1-3 | Par~2d | Par-2d 
; Tg-9lg Tlg-9l2 ; 6&8 5 | 
(p | @, | 
2, £3 | 5-3 | Sig-3le 
8-6 8-6 9-7 
1-9 | 1-9 | 1-9 | 1-9 | 9 | 1-9 
A 
aie TELE 
(p) Premium. (d) Discount. 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. 

















THE ECONOMIST 


IMPORTS AND 





January 7, 1939 


EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 


Week ended January 5, 19 39 









































NEW YO Imports Expo rts 
! | i . ™ + 
..29, | . 30, | Dec. 31,| Jan. 2, | Jan. 3, jan. 4. From | Bullion | Coin To | Bullion | Coin 
New York on Oise » PiSaa | 1938” | tan, 2 1939 | 1939 . 
| 
om | | Ce Cents | British W. Af hess OE eae oJ 4 
oO — C | Cents | Cents nts ts | tish W. Africa 5 —Camada on. .ccccscccses ‘ ae 
<  ~Selteniobla ae: | 4641516 | 4631516 | 46319 46116 | 462119 | S. Africa | ....ssse000 48,035 Netherland 2. 239 3,524 
CI so oceahasiiiohii | 40515;¢ | 464156 | 464 oe sears 6 6| S. ee seteavene 12itere SENN £5, 7 \eotengeioe | seit 
NS St 4651lig | 46411)6 4637. 462 45 Soviet Union ........ aay th 30,712 Swe JOTID neeeeseseverseeees tena Wy) 
Danka We, ........cc.ceccanes 2-63516 | 2°63 2-62936 2: 62h 2: 62); lg France ......-.eseenees sa’ons a2 ies witzerland ...........» »728) 7,541 
Brussels, Bel. ........+-++ 16°86 16°85 16°85 (16°87 16-8612 | Switzerland ........+ 959213 TAQ «00. --sssseeeeneenees 3.836 | 3,533 
Switzerland, Fr. ......... |22°58 (22-57 22°55 |22-60 122-59 TAZ) .....scceccseveces . oe 838,084 
NR BANE. sicviensnnoanel | 5-264 | 52614 | 5-26l4 | 5-26lg | 5-26l4 . . 
Berlin, Mark ............+ 140-0910 40-10 (40-14 | Markets 40-11 40-12 Total® ..c..cccsres 3,862,413) 55,615 
Amsterdam, Guilder..... 54: 3719 54-39 54-40l> | 54-38 (54-36 —— 
Copenhagen, Kr. ........ 20°80 (20°74 20-71 Closed 20°65 (20-69 ___ SILVER» 
QU TO siisosinnianennnts 23-41 (23-35 (23-32 23-26 [23-29 British W. Africa ... 2,540)... 
Stockholm, Kr. .......... 24:00 (23-93 23°90 23-86 (23-87 Burma ....seccceeeeere 1,716) “me 
kT 0-855g | 0-855g | 0-851, | O-851g | 0-85 Australia........0.s000« 12,750) 
Montreal, Can. § ........ 98-985 '99- 030 «4999-030 {99-150 99-090 TANY .esenereeees 14,450) 
Yokohama, Yen ........+ 27-18 §=27-13— (27-07 \27°00 27-05 Belgium ......00sse00++ 40, oa 
Shanghai, §$.......... bie 16°60 ‘16°45 16°55 16:50 (16-50 PRBBOS crccvccovccessce 7,’ 742 
B. ane, FUND suctessontes (28°89 (28-83 ae Ps = as 76 BOOED scssasersovaniannee 687, 336) . 
7 EIUIBD accscaccencss 5°95 \ 5-95 ae. wet 22 2513 
Usance: T.T. t pitas ss ae — 
EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 
SOUTH AFRICA CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
Tue Bank OF LONDON AND SoutH America, Ltp., issues the following details 
(BuyinG Rates PER £100 STERLING) wauore to quottions Sr consi ae te end < Central A ican \ exchanges, 
ese ex! es, Wil e ex via y; r o the 
nn seated Bette dollar, me the approximate sterling rates may be obtained by applying 
e dollar-sterling exchange rate. 
i T.T. | Sight _—— oa maw Bolivia.* Sight selling rate on Leste we 141-40 bolivianos per £ 
| (nominal) on December 20. 
ene eg Colombia.* Sight selling rate on New aa was 175: 50 pesos per 100 U.S. dollars 
London on : 2:4 = a eS ee ee .  /-. ~ Zs 4&4 on December 12, 1938, This rate applies to holders of permits 
Rhodesia 100 5 0; 10010 3| 10018 6/ 101 6 9} 10115 0 Susten in the “ open” market. 
S. Africa 10017 6) 101 2 9) LiL O} 10119 3) 102 7 6 | Ecuador. Sight selling rate on New York was 14-45 sucres per U.S. dollar 
‘iilatlnseat on December 9, 1938. 
Guatemala. ee selling rate on New York is maintained at one quetzal pet 
Beck te the — a ” , ? ihe 
‘or 
(Sauiimo Rares vax £100 Stesimto) Nicaragua.* Sight selling rate on ony” York for payment of imports was fixed by 
the National Bank at 5-5219 cordobas per U.S. dollar (including 
10 per cent. tax and 1"per cent. commission) on December 13, 1938 
| Sight Telegraphic Paraguay. Exchange is quoted on Buenos Aires; the sight selling rate was 
sepa assin eileen aii cheiah te iedaiiittatiatitiie’ December? 1958. pesos per Argentine “free” paper peso on 
we f is 5 4 El Salvador. Sight selling rate on New York was 2-5014 colones per U.S. dollar 
MMEMIDIS .cosctccesetcucecetetans 100 2 6 100 2 6 on December 14, 1938. 








aa a ad ep age 
S. dollar 


has been maintained at 3-19 bolivarcs 
since April 27, 1937. 


kyedenindepaisinsisc pei we eR 















OVERSEAS BANK RATES 





| From To To 
| New 6l, e ai, 
36 2a ; te 
| Buying . 3 4 
2 
3 4, a 
. 2a 
ser New tg See | BAER ssesannsonne Jon. 1, °39{3,, 35 
4lo 4 aie de Janeiro Mey 31, "35 3lg 
3lg 3 Rome .......0000 18 3 5 41g 
3lg 4 | Sofia............. od 1 
fon. 5 4 | Stockholm ...... Dec. 1, 33 3 2 
=z om 12419/1243g /125 Helsingfors ..... 3,°34 4lg 4 Swiss Bank 
Kovno .e....0000: uly 1,°37 5lg 5 va tae & Nov. 25,°36 2 ! 
gee te (1p Mail | Mail Lisbon :.......... 11, °36 41g | Tokio........-.-. Mar.11, °38 3-285 3-46 
SOheys| taese 125% 1241216 124116 124149112315¢1124%049 | New York Fed. it Warsaw....cscn- Dec. 18, maf 
243, | 16 12473gg | _ Reserve....... Aug. 1 Wellington ..... Nov , 
Godays| 27 | 126% | pedi July 15,°95 5) 5 | iri e.. 30,°32 3i2 3 


* All rates (Australian and New Zealand) now based on £100—London. 
+ Intermediate rates will be calculated on the beste of 28.64 for cocy tinea, days. 







24°* 59 





os 123%6 jteaere 
i 





Central Bank of Chile.— rate for member ; discount rate for 
the public, 6% ic, 6%. (a) a) 413% applied to banks and cred oS: (6) 5% applied 
to private persons and 





1908 EiTSDOO” (against £15,030) after ood 
; against > 
transfer to Insurance Fund £ 


2} per cent. tax 
absorbing £13,750 and leaving a heen 
the fund of £7,857. 


De Havilland Aircraft Company.— 
Profit for year to September 30, 1938, 
£152,812, an increase of £30,628. A dividend 
of 10 per cent. and bonus of ae per 
cent. are again recommended, on 
£800,000 against £600,000. 

Rio Claro Investment Trust.—Net 
revenue year to November 30, 1938, £94,052, 


»248. Ordinary divi- 
iuominnn int 
— "¢ ieonad ied Oe Candee 
w £30301 m £77,893 


1990 Committee for Gene . 
confirmed rules 


concerning with 
non-members. rue, cnceing arpa ih 
a daeiere that such bargains must be 
to the Committee if called upon, must 
undertaken oxy os ee 
ayy 

rules, Nos. 200a and 
sad tea eb ont te oe 


of the Province Albena ® 
0! Bond and 


on 


recommend holders to refuse acceptance of 
one-half the stipulated interest rates, and to 
refuse signing any forms giving effect to such 


—Mr G. F. aS on 
retiring as chief general of the 

and Sir Leonard Lyle, president of 
Tate and Lyle, been elected to the 


have 
D. Gairdner has sestpned; and Mr J. A. 
c chairman. 


Chartered of India, Australia 
and China.—Sir William Foot Mitchell, 
who has been a director since 1910, has 


ber, 1938: Witwatererand £2,818, 
outside distr eas 828 78. 
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TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 



























oe 


Sen” ee 

deisispetait . | 416| 359 228 587 1,003) 26,934 25854) 13,609| 39,463| 66,397 

1338 cacamaniiiite om 867 26,940 23060) 13,194 36,254] 63,194 
L. & N.E. (a)— I 


seeeeeeeeeeeee 











vs | eee 183, 147| 91| 298 421 | 11,464 10414. 5,899 16,313, 27,177 
1938 ..-sovevssers 173 102, 79) 181) 384 11,399 9,559 5,575 15,134 26,533 

} 
senna | eal gals al Seat tarele.see 1am! cose 21.000 
1938 secsseeeeeeees 277, 46 33, 79 356 16,901 3,139 1,601 4,740 21,641 

a Emnnntd re) eee —_—_— 

jae ae | 
Nr Scien 1157| 844) 616\1460 2,617 72,871 57475 34,244 91,719 164,590 
193B vsseseseeseees 1168) O11) 564)1175) 2,343 72,731 52042 32:70 84903, 89.334 
I 


(a) Week ended Dec. 31. 


CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS 











(000’s omitted) 
SSS 
Great 
| L.M.S. | L.N.E.R. Western Southern 
-——~~Cumulative Figures £ L £ oe ae 
Gross increase, second 937, 
over second half 1936..........+.++ + 1,443 | +1,099 | + 647 | + 372 
Gross decrease, first half 1938, over 
farst half 1937 ........eccecscceeeness — 780 — 638 — 318 — 10 


Gross decrease, second half 1938, 














} sross Receipt 
— SS 
(£’000) einen 
gia HH ab | 62) %e 4 2 
Bes Ee) ge Ba | EE 32 
3 HE Bik (28) 8565 6 


409) 241, 217 
294) 290, 20 550 844 17,595 17914 13,107 31,021| 48,616 
222 235| 457/766 17,491 16284 12,391 28,675, 46,166 














LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 
a ee | Compared 
Receipts with prev. 
SST Be MS i: 
Week ending Dec. 31, 1938, before Li 
Total, 27 weeks to date ..... seidiamatha a ee ghthedntenences 15,324,000 + 159200 
L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 
i VID cn ccatscntaiin 29,388, 
oe receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 ............ Heerg et ; 285'000 
++ .&. receipts, year to June, 1938, after Pooling ...... | 30,923,828 + 676,450 


London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1938... | 42,120,179 


+ 742,250 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
INDIAN 











Gross Receipts Aggregat G . 
Zz 2 for Week “Tees ge 
Name g; 3 -——_—_— 
a 1938 | + or — 1938 | + or — 
or ee ee 






Rs. a 

|\Dec. 20! $10,52,945' + 10,010) 79,78,491|— 1,04,909 
7 20} + $26,71,000|— 60,609) 6,55,34,930! — 10,365,570 
31) +38,04,000) + 10,000} 8,60,98,000] — 12,34.000 
10; $20,74,000) + 1,49,392) 5,03,50,620 + 26,54,642 
10)_$14,79,034)+ 86,293) 3,80,35,760|— 3,22,384 
+ 10 days. t 11 days, 


CANADIAN 


ee 1938 $ 2 see 

Canadian National .. | 50 |Dec. a 3,514,877|— 142,813/177,625,917|— 15551398 

Canadian Pacific...... | 52 | 31|_$3,536,000| — 323,000 142,259,000|—2,827,000 
$ 10 days 


SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 























| i 
over second half 1937 :-— Antofagasta ..... socese 52 Jan. 1 £13,580'— 10,690 775,570} — 124,520 
26 weeks oe 1, 1939... | ~ 2423 | — 1,812 |- 926 |- 54 Argentine N.E. ...... 26 Dec. 31 Saree Sa ae oa 
ae, ales _%.- en : $1,471,000 + 39,000) 32,176,000 —2,328,000 
Av. pepsi eo —~ —@ 3 —35 os 2 7 B.A, and Pacific eoeece 26 | 31 *£91,253 + 2,419 1,996,033! ~ 144,416 
a ans Coneue oa average + B.A. Central ......... 25 5800 — 12,500 2,854,000|\— 380,000 
JR i AER — 1099 |\—- 05 |—~ a2i- £6 B.A. Gt. Southern... | 26 31, { $2,567,000 + 46,000, 54,509,000, — 383,000 
on sc sccessess ot Se) — » pee "gaa + ae 3381051) — 23,760 
B.A. Western .......-. 26 31¢ $219,000 — 11,000, 17,779,000 —2,003,000 
IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 2401750 + 354,950, 45:792"750 ~9,503'300 
: 461,750 + 354,950 45,742,750 —9,503,500 
penetra ee nee era Str Central Argentine ... | 26 31 "£152,714 + 22,019 2,837,640 — "589,547 
184,670 + 11,480 3,965,862/+ 213,054 
re seer ek Central Uruguayan... | 25 ae afhZh523 + | 1340 462,222 + 29,968 
, , . 489000 + 482,000 98,385,000 +3,026,000 
Company sn eon Seep NTIS weisscooore = 314" £30,075 + 7,162 1,143,865 — 61,365 
ny Railway..... = | an Freie + ~—_ Se — 
ee ee 1) at£6,139 — x . - 0,6 
Pass. | Goods | Total United of Havana... | 26! 31) 17,193 — 954 415,490,— 27,231 
* Converted at average official rate 16-12 pesos to £. + Receipts in Argentine 
pesos. ft Fortnight. (a) Converted at official rate. (d) Receipts in Uruguayan 
DET adcsesoceessetibaunenl ‘ 1:8 0-3 2:1 129-6 25:2) 154-8 currency. (e) Converted at “ controlled free rate.” (f) 10 days. 
enn subeascesenbentitinaias 1-9 0:3 2:2 125-3 22:7 148-0 
reat Northern— 
 cenkscatiniaiea «| 10-2 6-9 | 17-0 | 574:0| 492-6 | 1,066-6 SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
oi Ribaonaiadia venten: 1 ae 5:7 18-4 | 570-8 | 484°3 1,055-1 errr green eeeemergronme 
Teat Southern j ® : } ° | oe: . 
SOT cosinsiasoiaiiias ee | 81-5 | 32-9 | 64-4 |1,897-0 | 2,253-2 | 4,150-2 Transit Receiptst.... | 50 |Dec. 201 254,600|- “8,900, 9,405,400'— 1,086,900 
DODD sciscstiaasceannat 41-4 | 23-0 | 64-4 |1,909-2 |2,189-9 4,099-1 ¢ 10 days. 
(See “ GOVERNMENT FINANCE ” on page 46.) THE 
(Million £ BANKER 
ae Se ar ep Rs | g..| ae Contents of the JANUARY Issue include : 
. om Pia) $ ie sm | Gb 
g2 | $3 | 8 32 $2) ge gs THE SHARE-PUSHING BILL 
210% Console & annuities | 300, 300, 300 ~ 300) ~ 300) 300, ~ 300 1. “PREVENTION OF FRAUD?” 
Lie, Coneraise izes $06, 206 206, 206} 200] 206 206 2. MAIN PROVISIONS 
4 eee | | ™ 
3%, Conversion Loan .... 302 302 302 302} 302) 302 302 3. THE BILL AND THE BANKS 
2% Conversion Loan... 
412% Conversion Loan.... 366. 366 366 363 3} 363, 363 ° 
5% Conversion Loan...” 323, 323 323| 323| 323) 323) 323 WORLD BANKING IN 1938: 
Terminable iu 12; 12 #112) *«#13 3 13 «13 


56 4 4 WwW hs 
63 1,911) 1,911 1,911) 1,911| 1,911) 1,911) 1,911 
300 200 300' 200) 200 200 200 
101, 101 101| 101 101 101 101 
146 

353 353 (353) 349 349 349 «349 









4 

53, N, Deience Bonds cs | 100 100, 100; 100, 100 100 

es Bonds ws. ‘ios ‘ios. i 197) 197197 
soesenee i99| 199 199) 197 

XN 100 100 

coy et a mos oe 389] 3 385 


Treasury Bills Pen eeeereeeees 


} 391 390) 389) 388 386 

1,357) 1,032; 1,032 usa 1,032) 1,032) 1,032 1,032 

Temporary 675, 899 889) 829) 851 986 
Advances eecce i 


883 
a 13) 84 49 © «Si 


esi 
Other 797 8,103 8,179 8,026| 8,132) 8,193 8,297 
Cap. Liabilities...... See aaa nee iol 123] '121| 121) 120 
Total Liabilities* 1.0 7,910 8,213 8,289! 8,149! 8,253! 8,314 8,417 
f Fatimates, Totals do allow fund allocations, for which 
‘ hes been provided’ in B'mmaie w> December 31, 1938. * Ex- 
from coange Bett On, Savings Certificates, and the State's assets (e.g. debt 


Equalisation and holdings of Public Departments. 
a2 transf Death Duties. Eachequer Bonds, 1914 and 1919. 
din ios Aaetloes debt. ie Includes Seis bent lg millions). 





THE BRITISH BANKING YEAR 
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In calculating 


ields of fixed interest stocks allowance is 
stocks are definitely redeemabie at a certain date the yield 


date of repayment is taken when the stock stands at a 


calculated by reference to the latest dividends, account 
calculating the yield on “ cum div.” shares. 


Prices, 
Year 1937 


“High- | Low- | High- | Low- || 
_est est | est 


8415) 
113 
101546 


1036 
1062532) 
108 | 
117le | 
921, 
967 
1015, 
1165, 
99516 
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Yield worked on a 10% 


(w) Yield besed on 40% of cour on. 


Year 1938 || 


| Name of Security 


Do. 3% 1954-58... | 
| Victory Bonds 4% ... | 


|, War L. 312% af. 1952 
Local Loans 3% 


" 


aeeeee 


I 219% ncoccescoose 
| HR iacinecenbeccees 
i Toes Bat ccneetous 


Dom. & Col. Govts. 


Austr. 5% 1945-75... 
ic anada 


| Ni so 1950-60 | lilloxd 
|| Nigeria 5% | ox 
| N. Zealand 5% 1946 || 99 | 
| Queens. 5% 1940-60 | 


| §. Africa 5% 1945-75 
_ Foreign Govern 


gn ments 
|| Arg. 419% Stg. Bds. | 
| Austria 19305 %...... I 
| Do. 412% 1934-59 I 


seeeereseeee 






= a Py. ¢ honiimenptiin 
-E.R. Def. 
Nil |} Do.5 Pret 
Nil a) Do. 5% Pref, 1955 
134 ci} Do. 4% 2nd Pf. 
Nil a) Do. 4% ist Pf£...... 
1g cii L.M.S. peaiipenn 
Nil ai) 4% Pf, 1923......... 
i le debinteeesns 
llgc — oe GEE 
bio) BER OF 
Dom. & Foreign 
Nil Antofagasta Ord. 
4 B.A. aoe Ord, 
Nil B.A, West. Ord, ..... 
Nil || C. Arg. Ord... 
Nil |} Can, Com. 
3 Nae Rice Ord, Sah i 
TtNil « San Paulo Ord” 
and 
105 || Alexanders 
5a || Bk. of N. Zealand 
66 || Bk. of England . 
76 | Barclay B. £1........ 
312 5)| Barcl. (p.c.0.) A 
3g | Bk. of Aust (3. 
6c || Bk of NSW (20. 


(6) Final dividend. Dividends 
(on) Based = rayment 
(s) Yield 51, 

t Free of Income Tax. 
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es any profit or loss on redemption ; 
discount and the 


being taken of any increase or reduction of 
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| Public Boards 

| C, Elec. 5% 1950-70 
Lon. Pass. omer 
419% “A” 1985-2023 
5% “A” 1985-2023 
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January 7, 1939 
LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


made for interest accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard rate. 
‘ , ocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final 

earliest date when the quotation is above par. The return on ordinary stocks and shares is 
nterim dividends. Allowance is made for accrued dividends in 
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~ Prices, i -. 
voor OS nsgesnis Name of Security | J4?- is Jan. 4 Year 1938 | a Ih | Jan” Ig | 
mn 1959 Taig” | Name of Security || 72% | £92 | Yield 
“High- | Low- (a) (0) (e) | High- | Lowe |) ~7 - sas Jan. 4, 
est | est | vo % : ee, | est | = 9 ¢ 6). °] || 1959 ox | 1939 
ron, Coal, &c.—cont.' d. |! \ eo. — pole ere tid Ria inane 
Nil 8c || Thornycrott, John £1 | 41/3 | +1/3 | ii 
41/1012) Mele || Le | Nile || U. States Steel $100... $73l2) + $2 ih Met ul 1 Yedlomseinca cs) cela] £% ¢ 
27/814| 20/- 3a 76 || Un, Steel Cos. Ord. £1) 23/6 8 10 0 ae 3/1lg' Nil cl Nil ¢| Gaumont- Brit toi | ae + 19} 440 
37/6 17/6 10¢ 4a || Vickers 10/~............ 23/3 | +1)/- 4 0 0/6 | 7/3 16 ¢ Nil @ Gen. Refract’ wf De weed Nil 
121 Ward (Thos. W.) £1.. || 23/11 35/3 22/6 15 3 10; 12 +34 | 13 ‘ 
296 | 18/9 | Woe | Tidal Whitehead F &S-Ci || aoe 1014 0 | 3,| 2S | 13 2 23 b) Genemerpyors... || a-| 24/13 7 0 
51516 drte ae ane Yarrow & Co. i 60/- eee . : || 76/6 55/~ 13155 = Harrisons&Cros. Dt. £1 85/- | we ? , 
i se = || 30/- | 18/~ ' rods {1 _........ 58/9 | 
Textiles | it 30/= 18 15 ai 271 26 Hawher Siddel 24 } see | 660 
| 39, Ie -), 249 
59 | 2/72 || Na | Na || Bleachers £1 | sits +7edl ona | 5 | |S, 7 ¢\Imp. Airways 1. || 89| *°°| &,4 2 

6 | 26 | NA | Re Bri. Cat 0 ae «|| 3M +7ied) Nil |} 1370 | “63 + Imp. Chem, Ord. £1 | 30,6 | +64) 5 11 3 
e Wie Nil Nil , Peenare Bus dats +Tlod Na N op234 | 9.578 H17!25 t7l2 a lean. Toeting oe eT, Nil 
419 | 30/9 || We | 10¢ vee 36/- | +6d | 510 0 wouse | $38%@ | c$2-25, ¢$2-00 Inter, aon soit] t os! he 
48/1!2| 26/- 74 6) le al| Sourtaal onenes i oe | +94} 6 4 0) 40/3 | 276 || 6 5 @ International Tea 5/- 11/3xd +34 | 4 s 6 
39/9 | 25/- 72 2iea English Swe mm, 1 i 3) ma 19 2) 46/101) 15/715 i! 10 " a Lever & Unilever £1 |36,10i12 4+7iod| 5 8 6 
69 | 1/1012|| Nil Nil || Fine Cotton Spin. £1 || 2+ Wiad Nil | jm | 43/9 °|| 251 c il a Lon. & Th. OuWhf! | 176 413/11 8 6 
33/9 | 25/- 5196) 3 a Linen Thread Stk. , i 30/— 513 3/513, 6 | rte 20 ¢| London Brick £1 46/1012, +7led 810 6 
49/6 | 36/3 ti2igc) f10. ¢ Patons & Baldwins || 48/- volo 4 2 9 60/71. 42/6 si | 8 a) Lyons(J.) Ord. {i a, 1 2 :* 
i999 | 5/6 | Nila Nil oH Whitworth & Mit. i || 6/10 | vee Ni jj) 4s 35 | 712 15 a) Marks & Spen.“A’5/- | 536 4dind! 3 10 9 

| Electrical omenate % 37/-"" sore } i$ ar Murex £1 Ord. ...... 33 Pet 738 
45/3 | 32/- 10 10 ¢| Associated Elec. £1.. | 39/ a 5 2 0|| 356 | 20/- i 10 8 2124 Phillips (Godfrey) £1 32/6 | 2 ss 
95/6, hy . b . ¢ | British Insulate Li. i} S ; +1/3 ; 15 6) 42/9 26/3 } 121) @ a70 6 Pra chase 10/- 23/9 620 

03/3 | 75/- a) Callenders £1 ......... | 77, oe 3 > | i 26 Prices Trust Ord. 5/- >| + Zio 
3216 i899 6 a 2 | Grompton ark. A'5/- | 1S/— | as ? 3 ee a7 | Ills 31g a Radiation Ord. £1 ... th oe : < ; 
33/1}, | 24/- Nil ¢ 10 é English Electric £1... || 33/—| . 6 0 0| ‘sis’ dig | 3 | 14 b Ranks Ord. 5/-"...... 49; ~ |s10 
79/3 67/- ies 4 c| Sennen gees :. aia ii 3 40. 14/3 32 9/— at £ ame Sant Sons Ord. £1 519 | it] ks 
21/3 | 16/- a | 19/422) ase 3 4) 14% 8/- ears rd, 5/-... 9/6 | 8 8 0 
41/3 | 32/6 7i2b} 5 4'| Johnson & Philitpe £i | B5/— | oe 7 2 91! 60) i 2ig9c «64 «| Smthfild.&Arg.Muéi| 96) 7" | 
30/6 | 2016 || Tee Tae Siemens £1 _......... | aus] | 7 7 2) 90/6, | $6 | 1205 21a) Spillers Ord. ett oe | cia] 8 8 8 

Electric Light, &c. i I 55) 2) ee il Nil Swed. Match. B.kr.25 | 29 410} +1/3 Jil 
$131lj¢) $73, | $1 ¢ Sle q Brazil Trac., no par... | —lg) 511 0) 35/712 | sae fee 14 >| Tate and Lyle 56/1012, +2/6| ? 

68/- | 62/6 9b 6 Bournemouth & Ple. || 67/6 | .. 4 811 | 68/4! 52/6 | 5 } a Tiling Thos, Se 43/11o14+7lod| 413 0 
39/3 | 24/6 5 b 2 aj British Pow. es £l. || 27/6) ... 5 110) 53; 2) 24) ll } | Tob. Secrts. Ord. £1 | 62/6 | “| § 5 0 
34/3 | 28/6 4 | 3lga)| City of Lond | B2/— | aes 414 0) 89/41 70/- \ 35 ¢ 23 | Triplex Safety G.10/- | 31/3 |+7ind 8 0 0 
42/- | 32/6 5 b 3 a Givde Valley El He dl } 36/3 | ase 4 8 0|| e776"! 63/9 || 10 a 1334 5. Tube Investments £1 | 863 +13 510 0 
51/- | 38/9 7126, 3 a , 44/6... 418 0 57/41,| 46/3 ) 35ga) 16146, Turner & Newall £1.. 77 6xd 1/10lp 5 3 3 
27/9 | 18/9 5 2loa ert eneee | 25/6 on 414 Of, 37) 71. | 16 | 5 ai 7126) United Dairies £1... |) 53/11 ‘| 413 10 
35/- | 26/- 5 b Zea Lancashire a 1.. |, 30/712) 418 0. 39) 2] i. 7ig@, 15 6) United Molasses 6/3.. || 22/6. 41/3! 613 3 
32/412/ 28/9 4 3 Lond, Ass. Elec. £1... || 29/412. —Tied 415 3 | 39/3 814 airs 4 5 a lob) W’llpapr Mfrs.Def.£1, 33, 11> +7isd) 710 9 
50/ 4l/- 9 b 3 $i Milena Electric - |} 48/llg) ... | 419 0] sh a i 7 b 3 a) Wiggins,” TeapeOrd. £11 37 9° a 3d 5 5 9 
39)— 33/- 512 21,4) Mi M dland Counties ci 35/- ea 411 6 l= = | 15 a 45 b Woolworth Ord. 5/-.. | 58/112 +7lod' 5 1 0 
33/10!2| 25/- 2 220 a | ec. £1 || 30/-| .. | 413 3 | } 

49/- | 42/6 6b 4 North M Lh ine 1 Ble} on 490) Mines i | 
| 84/- 52/6 | 
38,9 | 32/= 5lp 2104 Scottish —, Za: - | as. 412 0} yao | ei 95 cl 95 c | Ashanti a 4, -| 82 xd +1/3| 412 0 
41/101: 37/- || 5 | 3 aij Yorkshire Electric... || 38/6| .. | 4 2 8 || 91/3 7 seo || ?0,,% 4,9 BurmaCorp.Rs.9... |) 89 | +34) 9 0 Of 
Gas 1 Sy | 6 | 6l4a) 1334 6) Cons.Gids.of S. AL £1 66/101\41i0i)) 6 0 0 
25/- | 17 2¢ a} 2 6] Gas L. & C. veces | 22/9 419 0}; js. | 4 i 95 @ 95 6 Crown Mines 10/-...  15’gxd| + 14; 6 0 0 
138, | 100 6b 4, @| Imp. Gone, St, rene | 1182 +7 | 8 810) gol! aio 29 % fs? frases | | 838} + 4) 9 0 0 
| i a ewc.-on- aa i} 3 "| } urg. Cons 7/6 he 
109%4 90 3° eels S. Metropolitan Uy | Tosle) = ; 8 : i a } 30/2012} 1llga@) 11145 Randfontein £1 ...... 40/-ad) 2. | it $ 3 
| Motors and Cycle | i 197 7" 10 Il 25. a 3712 6| Rhokana Corp. £1 .. 121g} + 4} 5 0 0 
51/3 | 36/3 5 ¢ 122 ¢ Albion Motors Ord. 45/- | +1/3 511 0) 21/7 13/7 | Nil Nil Rio Tinto £5 ......... 1} 1434) + 34] Nil 

39/412) 30/3 || t2l2 @ +3 tip Ord ft 31/3 | ... | 416 OF Ad 2/| 10 a 10 6 RoanAntelopeCpr.5/-| 17,6 | +94) 514 3 
32/6 (2i/101p || 50. ¢ hota ss 2a) 3 1 6 3 2 bas} $e | 75 a 75 b Sub Nigel 10/-...... | 118d + 12} 6 8 0 
26/9 18/3 Nil ¢ 2 eae s £1. } 26/= | Sa | 714 0 91329) 6/- 6 2/6a iva 12/6 fy pd. | 8 | + 1g, 5 6 3 
24/04 16/3 || 33} @ 661 6 Dennis 1/= .......0+.. || 17/6 ~~ | 514 9 _ 19/67 ss Nil | Nil || W. Witwatersrand10/-/ 61)! + 14,” Nill 
576 '| are || Sipal ag b Lucas, reese oon io | 2S or 9 | 5/2%4)|_10_¢\_Nil ¢\Wiluna Gold £1...... | 12/9! 43d! Nil 

{ 2a 2 +o ‘i ry / eee 5 6 0 i ; a 

3 | 20/- 25 | 8716) | 6 1 0) ‘NEW ISSUE PRICES 
33/3 | 239 || 45 cl 45 ¢ Mortis Motors 31 Od.|| 28 .. | 716 0} ashe 
61/3 | 32/6 5 | 15. | Ral. Cycle Hold. £1... sor \+i/lolk 917 0} Change | ie — — 

13 | 813 || 16126 72a! Rolis-R oe = | O/-xd +1/3| 4 1 6] Issue ter Migio” | since || Issue | asa Jan. oon 
1/M2) 9/6 2212 ¢ sane shop 5/2 |) 173 | 49d | 6 70 | a |__'Dec. 28| |Price) 1939 | Dec.28 
ng —— a 

7g) 37g 15 8 5 a} Clan Line Steam. £1 a ai | 4 9 0 | A.C.E. Mc. 5/ 10/3-10/9 | —3d | Hse. Pp. 4! 1001o-1011 

PB 13 7” Nil Dmscsecgsesee BIO | +36 Nil |Brooke T1.5/-| ... | 12/--12/6 .. | N.Met. 4° pk 20/-| 1 1 | 4igd 
c| F ithy £1... | 17/6 | +3d| 5 14 6 |Co.Ldn. EL£1 43/6 3d pm +iod Taylor T.51o%, 21/- 3d pm | + Iled 

26/- | 17) 212 512 b) P. & O. Def fi we || 21/9 | +3d| 7 6 0 | Hardman 2/6 6 | 2/101~3/112) + liad) Ultramar. 10/— 30/9-31/9 | +3d 

2a/))2| 1616 4i2co 5 c Royal Mail Lines £1 |) 18/- | ... | 5 11 0) 512% Pf. £1 20) | 20°71 +11od) Un. Steel 412% <.. | 1le-2pm |... 

22/ 13/- Nil Nil c a nameaaes. 1 || 14/3] ... Nil |JHk-Sid 4% prance on ih 99 | Sg-3gdis | + 34 | Weston 6% Pt. 2i/-| 1/3-9d dis 

186 | 96 || 2d 5 clatied Somme ci. | 15/-|+1/-| 613 3 1! ee 

/- | 18/llgii 4 a 8 tl 26/- | +9 619 0 

Se a Sry eed UNIT TRUST PRICES 

27/- | 20/~ 6 bi 2 hanzie Tea seat '21/3xd) +1/3| 710 7 as were by managers and Unit Trusts Association 

sre 3ul6 2 Tie ‘ocehaut Tes (1...... loa al +13) 3 2 OU. ionviesasiinenagnetoe able does not include certain closed fl 

18/101 . 2@)\ Jokai (Assam) {1 ... | 53/ +3/9 | > Change] — re 

ano" Os ; 3 Plant. £1... || 15/- ti 4 . » 2 | || Name and Group Name and Group| 180, 4 | since || Name and Group) Jan, 4, aor 

30/1012) 17/6 6 fa al Ropben Tee i... “yea | 72 0/ E Dec. 28, klik Dec. 28 

(814 nited Serdang Vig || Mi cipal & Gen || Keystone cote ~ 13/10lg bid |+ 3d 

113/11 583 - 9 U Oil 2/ +34; SB 0 } ‘i y= Bond 1a -tajoed tal i a 10 10loxd bid |— 3d 
2| 67/= ; imited Invest. j—l + eystone Flex. 13/6-14/6 (+1) 
32/6 21/9 1alp.0 an aaho-teesien hc + 2 % : } Mid. & Sthn. 18/3-18/9 | + 1lod | Keystone Cons. | 13/412-14/4l2 + 2a 
47/719) 25 Nil Nil Agen. (ie +1/6 Nil || Scot. & Northn, 16/9-17/6 | | apeennes. Crs! 12/419-13/4loxd) — Lled 
ou | ay | 25 5 el Burne Oi Zi + le) 415 Ok| New British 9/412~9/7)2 |+ a | Allied 
a" 3/— || 10d ps cl 11d ps cil Mexican Lash MiSé 34° ‘| Bank-Insuran ||Amer. Indus.... | 20/6-21/6 [+ 6d 

A2 | £33% |) 11 o Royal Dutch f1.100 +153! 5 10 Oe! Bank & Insur 17/9-18/9 || Bri. Ind. Ist... | 16/3-17/3 |+ 3d 

She} 312 |i $1212 Shell T: - + Tol 415 Of) Insurance* ... | 19/6-20, cad | Do. 2nd | 13/9-14/9 \ 

53, 4hig 10 a 7. Trinided Looe st +1 | § 8 © || Bank*.......... ee 16/9-17/9 o 3rd 14/6-15/6  |+ 3d 
45/7i2| 37 7 2° {1 +60 510 0 | Invest Trust* agit, os |B 4th 15/—16/- |+ 3d 
is Trin. Pet. Develop£ Scot. B.I.I.T.* 14/3-15 3 | + 3d | ee ~ Inds, me 15 G16 \oxd + $a 

17/~ Cornhill deb. 1/- bi Metals & Mins. 6-14 
= V6 : ¢€ 2 Demet cmeane l ww oe : .. 3 Cornhill def.*. 12/3-13/3 3 6d 1 Cum. Invest. be 16/—17/- cr 
- - ee Na Groups | 

16/6 10/71, 3 5 Gf Ame Maal 4} ....-- sea) 34 3 || National C...... 16/9-17/9 | + 3d || Brit.Emp.istunit| 16/3-17/3 |+ Med 
15/- | 8/9 Amal. Press 10/~ _... National D. 2. | 15/—16/- | + 3d_|| Brit. Gen. “C” | 14/9-15/9 |+ 6d 

10 6} 10 a’! Assoc. Brit. 5/~ +3d| 716 0 i lo~1/ d 
17/9 | = || 263 34112 4 0 || Nat-Invest. ... |  12/9-13/9 + ited |Rubber & Tin | 1/0l-1/2. |+ 1 
88/112 | 62/6 | 5° bl “my cll Aue News DES t26| 612 6 | Keciguaned”” | i9—20- |... || Brit, & Amer. 15/3-16/3 |+ 3d 
7216 | 52/6 10 z Gates. F a . 5 14 3 || Century ....... 15/1012-16/10!2' + 3d | | Producers 7/6-8/- 

96 | 6/3 || 60 ; armas Gobe, £l...., 1" > ~ || Gilt-edged ...... 16/6-17/-xd + 3d ||Domestic __.. 6/3-6/9xd 
49/9 | 33/9 || m29 ° Boots Pure Fied| 4 7 0 || Scottish ........ 14/9-15/9 | + 3d || Do. 2ndSer.| 6/6-7/- 
= 20/~ Tle 1 io vo 7 8 6 || Universal ...... 16/412-17/4)2 | + Led | Do. Priority 9/—9/6 
7, 107 $d tm ee o Nil Do. 16/412-17/412 | + Med Ist Prov, “A, 19/3-20/3 

21/- || 1795 a Tees <i/- ? Protected Ist ... | 16/412 bid || Do “B 13/-14/9 |... 
55/112 | 40/~ me ied) 412 0/|| Do. 2nd 14/3 bid | Do. Reserves} 14/6-15/6 [+ 3d 
3 | 31/- $120) 4. a} Brit. Aluminium +7Ted 4 12 0 || “15 Moorgate” Selective * A 14/3-15/3 |... 
e | t2. 234 a|| British Match - 4 3 Of|| Inv. Flexible 11/9-12/9 Do “B” 15/—16/- 
2! go? || *2i44¢] $20} Brit.-Amer. Ty) 218 0'| Inv. Gas & 11/Tig-I2/7ie |. || Gold Share Tst. | 5/—5/3 
15/419-16/4!2 | + 
“eg Oy Te G <ul os 3 a Bla + Lad | | Brit, Trans. ... | 12/3-13/3_|+ 34 
6’ | 15 g 26 a: +a ig 2 oO || Inv. Inc. & Res. | 19/9-20/9 || Bank, Ins. Fin. | 13/9-14/9xd 
is 8/3 23 20 Carreras A Ord. + 1g 11 6 9 || Inv.Gold . 17/9-18/9 ; aa | Do 2nd 13/3-14, 
51 ; Sigel Mf . 0 || Hi wee, | 16/419-17/412 | + Led | Brit. Bank Shrs 19/3-20/ 3xd) + 3d 
21 121 ¢ | 3.9 Os wien | 12/Mi2-13/T2 | + 34 || Do. Ins. Shrs 15/6-16/6 
38/6 in 2 he Dunlop +6d 7 . Unit... | 8/11g-8/9xd | + Led! | Brit Dom. In. 14/9-15/9 | 
16/3 d= 2 5 & Mus 494} 413 0 || Security First 12/119-13/142 | — Mad — eaaaieadl 
2/101 17° | gat, 4 33. &l| Bret Ready Co.5 sa} 8 $ Ul Gamand Ser | 16/9xdbid | + led | Supervised ..... |$10;30- $1120 
5/9 | asi. || tidied 3 Beirey Aviation 2 10/-.. Bee 3 3 Stl Goid 3rd Ser.... |_ 13/6-14/6xd_ + Ld | Commodity 1st_} _5/—5/3__ 
* Finlay (Jas. see 
i Yield on 20% basis. 
* Bid and offered dividend. (6) Final divid nd. (c) Last two yearly dividends, (k) 
peices are tres of Commnissic” and Stamp . (a) Interim 045% tax free. (s) 813% paid free of incometax. 
(m) Including bonus of § free of tax. y) Annas per share,. Latest annual dividens Sota! ‘° about ors ne ine ol eaten. 
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54 THE ECONOMIST January 7; 1939 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
Net Profit Appropriation Corresponding 
After | Amount eriod Last 
Balance | payment | Available Dividend Year 
Compan Voor oe of wel : Reserve, | Balance 
mpany Ending A —_ Deben- a Prefce. Ordinary Deprecia-| Forward Net Divi 
ture ution |/Amount|, | po... | tion, etc. en 
| Interest | am Amount Rate | 
ee oe £ £ % £ | % 
Banks | £ | £ | f 4 Dr75,315| Dr. 3,361, Nil 
British ae = F aie Tr. | Apr. 30 |Dr. 69,230, Dr. at 75,315 sian we Ps le 
enn 2a ae | a 2,197] 6d. p.s 264| 2,238 4d. ps 
ray sat wares | be. 21 10, 059) 187485 oa's44l 12,346; 5,437 10 ‘ oon 4 ‘ 
N. Scvend > oe » Land ? Mort. | Oct. 31 23, ol 32, 565, 56,316 ine 26 3} J | y | 
220. 40 168, 128,371) 408,628 45 
Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields ... | Sept. 30) 118,55 398,418 516,975 oat A | 
Cleveland Petroleum Sanaiale Oct. 31 22,557 314,639 a ae 188,862, (¢) gs ia (f) 
eae 2,244| 9,142 7 
Braunston (Malay) ..........+. Sept. 30 2,699 5,620) 8,319 be aan a os ane id 
BRIIIG.  cccvavcesccocccococeness Sept. 30 72, 5, A 5,831| ove ’ ; 30671 188111 7 
ial <ilnmatih..... cesscecocesccccee Sept. 30 2,273) 9, 462) 11,735); — ave 4,368 naan vend 12 
Langen (Java) ........sssescee0s Aug. 31 12,209) 8 436, 20, ,645)| ; 7,500, 6 Pasa les - 
ei |Sept.30/ 2,633 3,100, 5,733) : | a A20)) 10/399 
Shippi 
Houlder Line, Ltd acted Dec. 31 38,712, 151,663, 190,375 | 12,375, 29,906, (d)7} 105, 43,094 140,193 7} 
Shops and Stores “ 
Lada _ cae sahiais Mar. 31 |Dr259,525 Dr. 11,769\Dr271 294 | hae sie Dravi204 et 1323 Nil 
Textiles 5 
et is nnnacedenctinind Nov. 30 30,375 23,884 54,259, 33,500 ons aoe ‘ite 20,759 58, 429 
a ee aa ae id Sept. 30 31,739) 89,304 121 043) | 32, 625 aa wit 56,941) 3 328, ae = a 
Lancashire Qa Corpn.... | Oct. 31 234, 778, ne 464,203) 68, 875, sos 068 155,000) > | | 
om | 106,248 8 
io Claro I Eisen Nov. 30 77,893, 94,053 171 3946) 43,628 37,811 6} is 90,507) 
Soa hee Sapiiiel Nov. 30 vy 457, 21,513 30 970), 20,991) pa ae nen 9,979) 33, ns “ 
Second a Eastern .... | Nov. 30 7 on 53, 116) 16,735 10,069 4} oat — 32, | 
Oo : 
Aecenlenadtoenatt Mills sania Sept. 30 7,032, 94,160 101, 1921| 25, 9 48,100 13 22,130, 5,773, 99,938 13 
British Northrop Loom ... ct. 29 11,233 13,343. 24, 581) | 10,875, 5 oe 13, 706) 29,847 7} 
English Clays, etc. .........00. Sept. 30 31,604 138,030 169,634 38, ‘in| 32,073, 2 66,161 33,229) 188,649 4} 
Lindley (C.) and Co. ......... Sept. 30 9,142) 14,656, ote | 2,059 7,944 22) ‘ok 13,795: (a) | (@) 
Pharaoh, Gane and Co. ...... Dec. 31 20,860 23, 757, 44,617 11,063 7,437, 25 5, 21,117) 46,375, 50 
Turner and Newall............ Sept. 30 115,770, 1,408, 387) 1,524,157), 101,098 1 065, 3756) 20 240,693 116,610, 1,405,606 20 
a —-¥ Ca08 os \Noarca| 4,993) 58,732 eT 4 5425, 18,125, 25 20,534, 20,641) (a) | (a) 
Total Profits, 1 in s ::No.ofCos 
_ To jae F scakapsbociscte | 23) aa 3,104 3,673. L 416 _._ 1,703\_ ... 944) 610| 3,876... — 
(a) No comparable figure. (d) Also s bonus of 2} per cent. free of tax to be paid out of realised surplus on sale of vessel 


absorbing £13,750, leaving balance.on that fund £7,858 
f) Represents 50 per cent. on ordinary stock 


stock. 


and 344 per cent. on deferred stock. 


(e) Represents 22 per cent. on alate tah 


and 464 per cent. on deferred 














DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Rates vre actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 


by asterisk to indicate i interim dividend, 




















$$ ia whip ncepennieinentaptanntiih eae ean 0 P) Paid on £300,000 of capital 
- | Prev. *Int. ¢) Paid on £600,000 of capital. a ae 
Company or Total | - | Compan’ Pay- | Prev. ree bonus of 2! cent. (e) t 3-0812d. this year; 
a pret fee Eee ’ +Final Total | ‘able | Year t3- 18754. last can an Pre of Portuguese taxes. 
A % % ial we SS aera eat yous. Sone o Mocvuguese taxes. 
ateranBaNKS et a ae cot RHER ath i ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM.—Interim: ordi- 
r 2 2 nary dividend maintained at 6 cent., paya 
Barciays Bank “ A” | 31 | 0 eg Brit. Gen. Fixed Tr.(A), $5 Jan. 15| $5°84 January loch, a 
im. “Be? Cc” 7t: 14 jae 14 poems Ky Holdi = 4 4 “ SHELL * TRANSPORT AND TRADING.— 
National Discount’ “A” | "S| bel 10 de Havilland ‘Ain . (6)121 (oat free of ble January 3 B25 
ti iscount ‘ A’) i Dee 1 lst, on , 
B’| itt | oo 26 English & N. York Tst} “St | dig "T° tte 
bel INSURANCE - Reoche d, etc» Lovet. zie ob a 2g ** LOBITOS OILFIELDS., vteseion ; an < 
nu e eee © ja 
( pee icininn 6t | 12 bon 12 o. ohn) & Co. ae toe ve oe on 5 per cent. as before, aa * 
ea rust tie ene 219* ISMAY INDUSTRIES.—The ference divi- 
ola Diamond ...... (k) 5* |... (&)5*  Houlder Line ......... cage |@Big) S| Se. : eee eee 1938, is postponed, The directors 
Fanti Cons. Invst. 953 121g i Collieries., SF) ace oi 5* state that there is no intention of red or altering 
ee ace 4* web ae Lobitos dee Gok. 5* - (Jan. 5* in any way the ri interests preference 
i ove 10 on 15 
Bala Tes.........| 4* at 5* Do. ~ Ord. ...... Re llly 117 PHILCO RADIO.—No preference dividend was 
eamen Ta Tat : 
Hesntere gKusntan br a ax i me Rio de Janeiro Flour 3t - i Tadd z paid on yomry 1, 1939, owing to the continued 
Lebong Tea............ 2i Jan. 27} 2ig* Bros. .....0004 2ig* ... Jam. 7 2ige URBERRY'S, LTD.—A dividend of 212 per cent. 
ang Sari Tea ...... | 2p eee sips re * Shell” Transport 71h +» (jan, 31 $7iok is to be paid on 71 per cent. cum. pref. stock on 
ing Rubber ...... ota 5 jJan. 255 9 Trinidad Sugar ....... t Tla\ 10 F Ist in of four months ended Sep- 
Gos, Tob. & Rub.| ... 212 ps Trustees 3 o- | Jan. 25 3* comber 30, 1936. Dividend now two years in arrear. 


Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields, Ltd.— 
Output for December, 1938 : 23,632 tons. 
Attock Oil Company, 
for December was 46,128 So 
British Controlled 


Oilfields, Ltd.— 
Total output week to December 31, 1938: 
11,929 barrels. 


output, November, 1938, Deca 1,594 5 
Perimeter X, 2,117 tons ; Stsrnaphre, 284 
tons. 


Kern Oil Co » Ltd.—Total out- 
put, November, 1938-3 244,585 barrels, or 
about 34,941 tons. Net profit to 

40,401, ee 


31, 1938, [36.688. 
"Ordinary diidod maintained a 7} per 
cent., absorbing £39,422 2 (£35, 156). Carry 


increased 17,593 
Sec _Net_ oil 1,828,588 
against 1,805, barrels. 


Lobitos of Peru- 
ota _ eee fs 
tons, Output of Peruvian ‘Compas he 


December : 28,805 tons. 


Trinidad Petroleum ment.— 
Output a ae ended December a1, 1938 : 


Concessions, Ltd.— 
on ended ered ber 19, 
barrels. T outpu 
26, 1908, 3 a, 


Total week ended 
ee oo Be 58.669 barrels. Boca out out- 
ended 


pk wast "December 17, 1938, 
barrels. Total output week 
sadsdSemanerek 1938 ; 1,318,858 barrels. 
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Coal METALS—(cont.) OTHER Foops—(cont.) 
; TINPLATE INDUSTRY we ae Ridin 
Coat Output (000 tons) a aaesk hd Week ended 
ve Dec. 17, Dec. 24, Dec. 24, | Dec. 31, 
ee ec. 31 
Week ended | Jan.-~November Production—per cent. of ee oe i aia 1938 1938 
CAPACIY ...... rescues + 61°42 43-93 36-16 Conn Flies cme 
District Dec. | B Week ended Movement L | 
1 1938 1937 1938-1938 » Did for sad 126 | 
Shi . io = — os  amaiemaen a - 
us ii _ rar sisinatsn ‘i ’ , : » Stocks, end of week | 3,532 | 3,455 
-6| 260-2! 13,1149) 12,285-3 i wane Central and S. Am Bl 
ae’ ss) 40 359-1 30;584-6) 28050-4 —T YONBD vresseenseeee 7,953 5,223 5,085 Landed ............ vee mel. sae 
Yorkshire... | 968°7| 851-3) 41,448-8) 39,007-0 “ Fifty-two Weeks ended ees for home consn. ... | 1,521 | L271 
Lancs,Ches ec. 30, ec. 29, 1938 BD ccccvevceseccoscccees 447 | 
al 374-2} 345-4) 16,196-0) 15,596°8 : Tons T. Stocks, end of week ...... 58,991 | 
Day, Notts & . Shipments ........000. 410,392 246,620 Other kinds—Landed...... | "2'824| >” a 
Leicester ... | 731°7| 667-8] 30,773-9| 29,272-6 » Be - home consn. | 2, 125 | 1,842 
Staffs, Worcs, ” GED Scccesccocceces 195 | 24 
’ » Stock 
Warmick | 445-1] 395-5| 18,434-6) 17,9145 Foods Mears 8 $6 - area 
h Wal & mi e. tons 
South Wales & 782-7 620-7| 35,053-2| 33,244-4 WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR Totals saledianainiees | 3 L874 | 6,724 
her Eneli RR ee ia ne, a a ht ly. ne Cinceteonkenies 5635 3,358 
Other English 129-91 106-4] 5,080-0! 5,032-6 (000 quarters) _ Mutton and lamb ......... 2,645 | 2,200 
cotland ....., | 644°9| 616-2) 29,360-8| 27,757 -2 Weiktienes ae. teteeeeenens 1,554 538 
| Season to > ose eeeeveeeeeneeees | 3040 628 
Total ....+ | Sabr eae anne eneeee- © “Dec. | Dec. | Jan. ) Dec” "Wes London and | 
. . ec, t j 
es ee 24, | 31, 1, 31, Liverpool (tons) : 
* ~ ® Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset, Sa 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 IMPOTtS......0.sceeeeeeeeeeees 9,095 | 20,642 
and Kent. ae ss ae SPEIOIID vicncrchnesvesstones | 11,817 327 
N. lesiee 4ss| 79 10,642) 13,106 wei Stocks, end of week ......... | 253,468 273,783 
rgentina and 
a waaay mieens 116 150° 2,091) 2,701 —_ ey c. (pkgs.) : | 22.879 | 
Cotton Australian | 198) 310 $094) 4,235 s. Yadleivcocenreenne “4981 | 7 
‘i 3 "290! i’ CFU cccrcvercesecccccccccces 17,530 | " 
Raw Corton delivered to Spinners oe zn om 5 "209) 4 Juv nsernntenrrrrn | se | 7 
Other Countri —" sy! " } 424 TIE i chaetecdpenasusccese Bede ad 
(’000 bales) tries... | 13) 15] 334,429 IMD dicdlitaniccseiness | 2,042 | 
To Shae 1,155| 1,274! 25, m7 29,917 _ Total ..rererccrereseeeees | 47,432 | 2 
* Week ended December 20th, 
Week Total U.K. 189 70191 6,826 
ended Deliveries 406! 5153) 7,030 e 
a7 301) 02 Miscellaneous 
| #y | ey 
70| 1,637) 1,769 +4? 
: 03) ee Commodities 
ovr 1 
i oT 627 MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
aon | 132) 2,373; 3,305 _ ss AND LIVERPOOL 
- European aa - 
Countries ...... | 344) 4,795) 5,808 | Week ended 
Total ......se0+8 | 15155) 1,274, 25,777| 29,917 | 
\ | | | Dee. 24, | Dec. 31, 
eFsae anes oe 1938 1938 
Wor_p SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND TG Sree 
Maize MEAL Lame. soncetcpegececonenses ome “383 a 
® CLIVETEK — cessevrseseevereee ons y tid 
(000 quarters) - cibiibeshnteacisuenne Stocks, end of week ...... tons | oer | | 86,688 
Week ended From Ap Apr. 1 to sas anes asia aeion tht aac cali 
Metals From ‘Dec. | Dec. | Jan.) Dec. ‘WorLD SuIPMENTS oF LINSEED 
ee 1938 3 1938 | | 1938 | 1038 ia iins tlt AER csv sides 
SALES ON RI cecigeceoess 189) 325, 31,012 11,440 ip 
_ SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE Atlantic America... | 141,44 686 11,724 Se [ree Se 
Danube Region ...... 29, 129 2,838 3,069 peepee frenenymnine 
Week ending S. & E. Africa ...... t 63, 5,179 1,261 
From Jan. = Indo-China, etc. ... 90, 92) 1,514 1,756 Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
. | ° 24, 25, 24, 
Dec. 28, | Jan. 4, | 30, 1938 Total ........000 562! 653 41,229 29,250 1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
1938 1939 a ea - 
OtnHER Foops aati, a oS 
nS Argentine to— ! 
Tons Tons Tons Week ended U.K. and Orders| . 17-9 leea: 4 |294-2 
Cooper senna w+ | 2,900 5,200 | 468,600 salciaiieaimiaeiaaeess Continent. .....-... 15-2 | 12-9 (572-9 (622-1 
os eseesoonss 675 1,200 90,250 Dec. 24, | Dec. 31, U.S.A. and Canada; 9°7 | 7:5 |766°7 365:3 
Lead 2,250 1938 1938 Australia, Brazil, 6-8 on | wat 
CBC. covccvcccvccees oo a . “ 
Calcutta to— | 
Bacon U.K. and Orders... | O-1 | 1-5 |120-5 | 96-6 
Arrival in Lenten ssn Consens - Geet inte 0:2} 0-9 
14,280 | 11,557 Bombay 
el tat Gene On| O1| Sta fat 
TINENE ...000000 eee ' . F 
1,855 L770 Madrasto a... z ; 
to— 
. Australia, etc....... id 25-7 | 18-6 
Copoer Gir. official w’houses) : i ivecsassese pak sae hme . 
diididesedhcdinapinchepneisaten 5,748 | 7,421 SuNATIES ....cscceeeveee | + 1-4 









7,174 | 2,479 
46 79 








25:1 47-0 [2059-2)1584-2 








AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 





Rane 1938” T1939 one visss 38 
ts ents 
Wheat, icage, May ee A one we - Cents $6.50 | MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)—cont. 
p May ‘ o38e Lead, Nv os ssssesese “095 6©=— 4-85 © Cotton, Am. Mid. Jam. ......... 8°40 8-47 
Oats, ie $3” S3te Lea NY Louis, spot. 44:50 4:50 Lard, Chicago, Jan. ....... 665 665 
205, «3088 : Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 
Bercy, Winnipee’ May ick ~ ae ~ MEocom, NY Ace a cen es em 5  ~ ae 96 96 
— _ ey oe Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 165g 16g 


ly 
METALS Cofiee, N ns. 51 53g Do. do. Feb. 1656 1656 
Copper, Ne i teteenn ' ns nies, & 754 Sugar, N.Y. Cuban Cent, 
ene 10-4712 19:50" Consett he wad. spate. 8-91 8-92 96 deg.s SPOC ceceeserecceereee 2°85 2-80 


pepeennnnnnenlteys tenet nsenrapayie teste ene tap enn Sienna nai te 


Pats yal ted cei Rag aoa oe aie 








sonata ATELY: 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 








Dec. 28, Jan. 4, Dec. 28, Jan. 4, 
1938 1939 1938 1939 
ad s d. 
CEREALS AND MEAT SUGAR (per cwt.)—cont. oS 0 24 9 
GRAIN, etc.— Cubes ........ eeccecoee eocvecces 24 6 
Wheat— s. d,s. d. Seieted: cnssiitiiicchiiemens 22 3 22 3 

No. 2, N. Man. 496 1b. ....0000e S44 BO: aE ae yreee 20 ile 20 Ilg 

Eng. Gaz. av., Per CWL.  ceveevees 4 4 44 Granulated ...ccescsssssersenees 31 21 0 

Liv. Mar., per cental anepeseotens 
viens, per 280 Ib.— 3 6 Home Grown spnsveseteubouabel 3 20 3 

Straights, djd London .......+. ae 2S d. 

Manitoba, ex StOre .......++se086 23 9 2 3 ~ 
7 Eng. Gaz., av. ” cwt. ... : : : e " 

t y eee ee 
Maize, La Plata, landed, 480 Ib. 293 BW 6 sae 
st No. 2 Burma, per Cwt. .....- 7 0 7 0 a 

Beef, per 8 Ibs.— ae a4 sd sd 

English long sides.........++++++ 410 4 10 ° : : : 
Argentine chilled hinds ...... : ; ‘ 0 9 : ° < 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.— as 48 07 07 
English wethers  ......sessss+++ 5 8 5 8 ;@°2°% 
; 2 10 2 10 04 04 
N.Z. frozen wethers —.+.se+++- 3 6 3 6 1 0 i : 
—_ 0 5 

N.Z. fPOZEN «2... eseeeneenenerees ome. ae 

: 8 6 4 

Pork, English, per 8 Ib. .....+-+- 7k Se 
——— ieaceaniiielanis 98 0 100 0 5:22 5-31 

SAGE .cvascisinlilinconpsemnsneniines 97 0 100 0 7.54 7-45 

ERED dcancischantascdoneantendits 95 0 97 0 7-49 7:50 

' 92 0 4 0 9 9 

BRS cvccciscnsoccesictisedinnuinal 98 0 100 0 973 10 
HAMS (per cwt.)— — i" | 

amma § .cccocccccaccessetevecessss 9 0 32 in. Printers, 1 s. s. 

= . 0} 0 16x16, 325 & 50's... 16 1 16 3 

United States  .........0cecessenes 100 0 100 0 » 19x19, 329 ed am 6 8 

OTHER FOO z 38 yds., 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— 18x 16, Ob beineamned 96 97 
AEM sceccccccceceecscncsece 110 0 114 0 » 239 in. ditto, 37 2 yds. 

New Zealand — ....cccsosesseeses 112 0 us ° 16x15, au ie ee 87 88 

RO lesdnnlininniisits 13 0 145 0 | FLAX (per ton)— £% £% 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— Livonian ZK esses 958 9 97 0 

1 0 71 0 80 0 
Canadian .......0.0+- seseenvenensees B30 73 0 Pernau HD .....c.seee0 ee 
New Zealand .ssssesessssseseesses $3 8} @ 0 Slanetz Medium, Ist sort... 94 0 ox 

. 8 0 86 0 HEMP ton)— 
English Cheddars ....... seeeeeee % 0 9 0 ae w= 70 0 70 0 
Dutch 61 0 60 0 Manilla, Jan.-Mar.“J2”...... 20 0 20 0 
eeeceeeeeeeee Peeeecereneenteee 0 64 0 JUTE (per t 
COCOA (per cwt.) Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B. 
21 6 220 DOMED s : chanedoubndetaprecvcteee 19/7/6 19/15/0 
Accra, gf. seecerecveccosccescece eeees 22 3 22 9 Dees ts cif. 
Trinidad 37 0 37 0 RANA. sichinecenndhbavosenit  18/17/6 19/5/0 
se eeereeeeeeeeseeeeseceseee s : = > SISAL, — co on ‘ & * 

Grenada HO Pee ee eee eeeeseeseeeeeeeee 28 0 28 0 African, Jan.-Mar. Seteeteeeeeeeee { 16 > 16 = 
COFFEE cwt.)— SILK Ib.) — 3. s. 

fais. 33 6 33 6 _— snmemenenne 9 2S TY 

Costa Rica, medium to good 5 0 5 ° Japan eveceececcecs seeveceecees seeeeee } 8 6 8 6 

58 0 
wae ae sosniibbesesebsi’ 5 0 7 O Italian, raw, fr. Milan ............ 8 0 8 0 
d d. 
English (15-1512 Ib.) ......e000. 7 0 17 6 |W EOSn Souk wn, greasy 1. 12ip 12a 
: 146 M4 0 » washed... 2 2 
Danish (151g UD.) ........se0eneres- 15 0 14 6 Garestund, — super combg. $22 he 
re 10 3 N.Z., greasy, Taif-bred 50-56 12 12 
Oranges, S. African boxes ...... 16 0 : v - Crossbred 40-44 10 10 
=. Granilian Rio aoe 7 ; a ‘Mezinos 70's AVETABE ....00005 262 26l2 
s Soeresccoces 
» Jaffa boxe®{ &§ & 6 3 Crossbred 48's ....20.0..........., 1619 16lp 
S56 we ME cent een eas 16 16 
Lemons, Naples ......... boxes = <3 . 
oa ns u’3 MINERALS 
mi a : pecan boxes 1469 15 0 COAL (pert s a * a 
Apples, Amer. (var.) ... barrelsy = “*" : Welsh, best Admiralty ......... 
fins be . 22 6 22 6 
<a NIE SSS | paeantnte tee Be 
. “119 0 19 9 
Guages, Alerts .. waestes barrels ot oe Sheffield, best house, at pits ... aa . = ; 
Grapefruit, S. African ............ hen ae IRON STEEL t 
oS ieee oe Cleveland No. 3 did. .... 109 0 99 0 
**s | Bars, Middlesbrough ............ 0 
. Jaffa, Seedless ...... 6° 56 rails, HEAVY .......0..0000000 202 6 190 0 
; : 11 6 | _ Tinplates.................. perbox 21 6 20 3 
» Cyprus, seedless .., 79 ove US METALS (per ton)— 
no 0 10°0 "Copper SA/1/2 4416/3 
» Texas (March Seedless) CASH cc. seseverseensees L44/2/6  44/7/6 
a9 9 44/63 44/11/3 
LARD (per cwt.)— 50 0 50 0 Three months Se reersereseeceeee 44/7/6 i a 

Irish, finest bladders ......... 215/7/6 217/0/0 

it = . 2s Standard cash ...sessesscesssees Z1S/10/0 a88 
PEPPER wi +— eeree 47 0 44 3 begettee See eee eeeeeeeeee iwinee i aio 

Black Lampong (in ste scabs + oa Zit, Oe as ct 1418/9 1417/6 
0 Ble SCPC Cee HEF Oeeeeee 4 
° " 0 31,9 Be Spelter, s0a— 
13/18/9 13/15/0 
White Muntock — ) Gin eet 0 31g 0 3lg Spot . POS Oe See eee eee Te Eee seeee 14/0/0 ies 
ange Aluminium, and bars ... 94/0/0 94/0/0 
a“ (Duty paid) . 0 3% 0 3% ” eoveee _102/0/0 iano 
FOTATOES, (per cwt.— Nickel, home and export ...... seoree 188 ee 
, anil 3 $ é ° Antimony, Chinese 31/010 "50/00 
SUGAR “73 Seer eeeeeeereee ae 31/010 
*, prpt. shipm. s. 
antag 9, cocina 6 3% 6 4, Warm, Cine. prt 3 ; 2° 
Yellow Crystals ......... swe 19 1012 19 1012 | Quickallver snes," Benes, 7/1010 790 
* Week ended Dec. 20th. 


the Government tax. 


1938 1939 


ads id 
GOLD, per fine ounce .........00000. 149 0 150 5 


SILVER (per ounce)— 
se esereenenseees Ar eseveseenrerces 1 8 = 185, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 
in 20 ‘to ton oa peteemucnat 
win panes ap 36 a 


42s. per ton 


CHEMICALS— s. d. 8. d 
Acid, citric, per Ib., tess 5% ...f 1 9 1 0 
; ols 1 O04 
F 0 2 
” Nitric ee eeeerereee Tee eeereeere : ae 0 2ly 
‘ 4 0 5§l 
wo Oatalic, et cccccccocccoces 0 6 0 y 
e hich ak oie : ite : hy 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl, per proof gal ate ates 
: f 0 
Ammonia, carb. ......... per tons 2110/0 21/010 
e Sulphate ............... 7/9/6 7/11/0 
s. d s. d 
Borax, gran. ..........+. percwt. 13 $ ° : 
Nitrate of soda ......... per | ton 8/0/0 80/0 


10/0/0 10/00 
» Sulphate ..... per ton { 19/79 10/15/0 
Soda Bicarb. ............ perton 11/0/0 11/0/0 


5/5/0 5/5/0 
Crystals .......cs000 seeveeeensber ton 5/10/0 5/10/0 
Sulphate of copper ...... per ton 19/5 19/5/0 
ton)— 
S.D. OD Sa cif, seer eeerererees 10/10/0 10/12/6 
HIDES (per Ib.)— a. «2 @ 
: 0 4 
Wet salted, Australian seaneeore : is 0 51, 
. 0 3 03 
West Indian soshevereatintborientn$ 0 3l4 0 3lg 
0 412 0 4% 
Cape seoeeninnainocesniamansanssoees 0 45 0 434 
O 64 0 6% 
Dry and Drysalted Cape ......{ § $$ 9 Tif 
Market Hides, Manchester— l 
Best heavy ox and heifer wa . $2 : ge 
O 44 0 4's 
Best cow nsssesscrsentanveeesooee 0 43 0 43 
0 53g 0 5% 
Best calf tenement {0 7 6 0 7 
INDIGO (per Ib.)— 5 0 50 
Bengal, gd. red.-vio.tofine ...{ § § 6 0 
LEATHER (per ib.)— 11 11 
Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. aie 20 20 
20 22 
Bark- Tanned Sole doovinapitioe 3 0 3 2 
lg 0 6! 
Shoulders from DS Hides ...... seo 
Bln 0 82 
»  Bng. or WS do. mei 2 wee 
lo O 5 
Belligs from DS do. ween { 9 Gis 0 61 
0 7, 0 72 
» Eng. or Ws do. ieheiinny 0 9 ’ 09 
. 1 1 11 
Dressing Hides sstininsirnins 1 9 l y 
3 6 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz. { eS 48 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS gall.)— 
Motor Spirit No. 1 6 1 6 
eum, Amer. rid.bri, Lond. 010 0 10 
Fuel oil, in or contracts, 
ex. 
urnace SPCR TEPER SOR EET ER EEET 0 35, 0 34t 
Diesel PO oeeereeeeerersereeeees 0 at 04 04 ‘et 
ROSIN (per ton)— 14/10/0 14/5/0 
American Sooo eeeeeeereereseneeeeeses 19/5/0 18; 5) 2 
BER . s. d. 8. 
ee aio... ae S16 0 816 
Fine hard PATA ....ccresccessceeeeee 0 07 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 39 0 
™N Orange ee iit 2 42 . 42 0 
; = = ae eteee 16 9 16 9 


omen 
wedish a8 eseeee std, 20/15/0 20/15 0 
” . seeeeeeee WG 20, /0 20) 0 


se 24 i aieliak rae 18/5/0 18/5/0 
Spruce, Dis. 0 





»  —-Of70— (7/0 


ar ee a - 22/5/0 23/2/6 







F . ehned eee esoseose 31 5 0 31/5/0 
Cotton-seed, crude eeccercesee 19/00 19/0/0 


eeenseeores 


15/ ) 
We FePeeeeeeeereeeeeassseeseneeeeees 13/12/6 13/12/6 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Engen...  8/15/0 8/1910 
Plata, | 9 
“ Jan. Seeesreeoescoosene 10/15/0 10/18/ 
Calcutta POPC e ee Pearson eeneeeneseee 12/ sajiais 


g 


seeseescevesees POF cwt. 33 9 33 6 


t Tete pics ar for Soto for inland conoumgtion-other thn fos won ts Dies cconed teed ees end o 0 





